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TWELVE JURORS- -DIVIDED VERDICT 



"The United Nations bravely and clearly recognized the full 
meaning of the attack against us in 1950. They demanded the 
reunification of all Korea and denounced the Chinese invaders 
as aggressors. This was a proper assessment of what had to be 
done in Korea to maintain the collective security of the free 
world. It remains the task that confronts us today." 

PRESIDENT SYNGMAN RHEE, May 16, 1952 



"We went into Korea because we knew that Communist ag- 
gression had to be met firmly if freedom was to be preserved in 
the world. We went into the fight to save the Republic of Korea, 
a free country, established under the United Nations. These are 
our aims. We will not give up until we attain them" 

PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN, January 9, 1952 



"I repeat here what I said many months ago the first line of 
freedom's defense is not the Elbe, not the Rhine, but it is in 
Korea on the Yalu." 

GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, March 2%, 1952 



"We are not fighting to win in Korea. And that is not the 
American way pf fighting. . . . It resolves itself to this: We have 
got our foot stuck in the door. We can't get in or out. We are 
there. Period" 

GENERAL DANIEL H. HUDELSON, former commander 
of the 4oth Infantry Division in Korea, June 22, 1952 



"A workable form of modern democratic government with the 
classic checks and balances was being molded out of the crucible 
of events as they affected the Korean character and capabilities. 
I consider this a phenomenal record of progress." 

U. S. AMBASSADOR JOHN J. Muccio, May 30, 1952 



"We could have smashed the enemy completely if we could 
have sent our aircraft across the Yalu River <it the right time. 
2 had the planes and the boys were anxious to cut loose." 

GENERAL GEORGE E. STRATEMEYER, February, 1952 

"We should let it be known that we are prepared to bomb 
the mainland of China from the air and bombard it from the 
sea if the Reds continue to reject reasonable truce terms." 

GENERAL CARL SPAATZ, February 4, 1952 

"The United Nations and the United States interest in driving 
the Communists to the Manchurian and Chinese borders obvious- 
ly involves vastly more than extending the status of the South 
Korean Republic. It involves the total fate of Asia and must be 
handled as such" 

SENATOR ARTHUR H. VANDENBURG, October 24, 1950 

"This is no localized war. It is a war with the Russians, fought 
as they wish to fight it, without bombers and atom bombs, but 
with their rifles and tanks and other nations' men. I personally 
don't think it will be over until we face the Ruskies them- 
selves. . , . " 

Unidentified Marine Corporal, back from Korea, 
quoted in CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, January 24, 1952 

"We do not know whether or when we shall have an end to 
the fighting in Korea. . . . But even if an armistice is signed . . . 
we shall have to remain on guard. . . . There will remain the 
task of rehabilitating that suffering land. And there will remain 
the task of realizing the U.N. objective of unifying Korea." 

SECRETARY DEAN ACHESON, December 30, 1951 

"For centuries Korea has been recognized as a vital strategic 
area in Asia" 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN editorial, June 26, 1950 

"The thing to do is to let South Korea fall, but not to let it 
look as if we pushed it." 

OWEN LATTIMORE, July 17, 1949 
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PREFACE 



THE STORY OF KOREA AT WAR is of significance for several rea- 
sons. What has happened in and to Korea is a valuable case study 
of an area in which the "Cold War" has been exceedingly hot. 
War-time Korea offers a heartening example of the almost un- 
believable resilience of spirit of a people who cannot be beaten 
down into apathy and despair because they know the value of the 
freedom for which they fight. It offers a valuable laboratory in 
which may be studied the newly-evolving methods utilized by the 
United Nations for aiding an exposed outpost in the twentieth 
century life-and-death struggle between totalitarian aggression 
and an uneasy alliance of free peoples. What has happened in 
Korea might have turned out much better if the world had had 
a previous example of a similar type from which to learn badly- 
needed lessons. At the very least, we should learn what we can 
from this experience so that the errors made there need not be 
repeated elsewhere. 

The Korean story is of dramatic interest for itself alone. The 
disaster has been as overwhelming as any ever visited upon any 
population in all human history. The courage and determination 
of the people provide a truly heartening example for all the rest 
of us who face, too, the threatening dangers of modern war. The 
evidences that democracy, even though lately and weakly im- 
planted in Korea, has proved able to persist and indeed to advance 
are of inspiring import in a world where democracy is on trial 
for its life. 

The story of the war in Korea has been told from the outside 
in a succession of books by journalists who have gone in with our 
troops and have sought to portray conditions as our men have 
experienced them. This book, for better or worse, is written 
from the inside. For ten years I have been a close friend and 
counsellor of Syngman Rhee and other Korean patriots. I have 
served in Korea and in Washington as an adviser to the Korean 
Government. In these experiences I have doubtless become preju- 
diced in favor of the Korean people and their efforts to establish 
an independent democracy. It may be impossible for me to view 
the entire Korean situation with the serene objectivity of a wholly 
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dispassionate and detached critic. On the other hand, there surely 
are aspects of the truth about Korea which may be seen and 
evaluated only from the inside. It has been my privilege to sit 
in many intimate conferences where the vital decisions had to 
be made, where the problems were laid bare, and where the ideal 
solutions had to be revised in terms of the possible. From such a 
view, some things which appear as failures from an outside view 
can only be interpreted as resounding achievements in terms of 
the difficulties that had to be overcome. 

A vast proportion of the commentaries on Korea have been 
written from a basically unfriendly point of view. This un- 
favorable prejudice has arisen from several sources. Most notable, 
perhaps, has been the general distaste for the whole Korean af- 
fair. There never has been a sufficient understanding of how or 
why the United States became involved. A feeling that political 
bungling of our Asian policies has been largely responsible has 
created a tendency to be adversely critical of everything con- 
nected with the struggle. The fact that the war is a United Na- 
tions enterprise, yet has had to be supported almost entirely by 
American troops and resources, has heightened the dissatisfac- 
tion with it. Various key nations in the United Nations have 
resented what they denounce as American domination of U.N. 
policies in regard to Korea and have feared that American com- 
mitments there will weaken our contributions to their own se- 
curity and welfare. As isolationism has faded into insignificance 
in the United States, it has developed increasing strength in many 
other countries upon which we depend for allegiance. Question- 
ing the Korean Government has been developed into a popular 
form of rationalization for excusing the notable lack of sup- 
port for United Nations policies in Korea. Add to these con- 
siderations the fact that fighting a war in Korea is no pleasanter 
than fighting one anywhere else, and the further fact that families 
of our troops in Korea naturally desire nothing so much as to 
get their sons back home and the reasons why all things Ko- 
rean have tended to be regarded with distaste become more 
evident. 

A truly objective judgment of the Korean war must balance 
the favorable and the unfavorable views. The inside as well as 
the outside must be considered* There is strong moral and psy- 
chological weight to the view that every people, as well as every 
individual, deserves to be judged primarily from the inside: 
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from a sympathetic evaluation of the motives, needs, and limita- 
tions which eventuate in the final acts. 

In presenting this particular interpretation of Korea under the 
stress of war, I have had unique advantages of access to Korean 
personalities, as well as to the facts of what has been done and 
the reasons for the doing. Withal, I have tried hard to be as 
fair and objective as possible. It is my final hope that readers 
may find in this book a dependable portrayal of what the war 
has done to Korea and what the Korean people and Govern- 
ment have done to help themselves and to further the world- 
wide cause of democratic freedom. 
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tne war noLoay loved 



KOREA HAS NOT BEEN ONE of our most popular wars. As one 
American soldier told me in Pusan, with undoubted depth o feel- 
ing, "The prettiest sight in Korea is the receding shoreline as a 
ship pulls out!" A Columbus, Ohio, boy rotated home after a year 
of fighting, put it bluntly when he said, "Take all the worst 
features of every country and you have Korea." There is no ques- 
tion that the almost half million. Americans who have fought in 
the battle of Korea have done so without notable enthusiasm or 
conviction. Their spirit was pretty well caught by the MPs who 
devised an effective highway safety sign for the narrow mountain 
roads: "Drive carefully. The man you kill may be your replace- 
ment." War is never pretty* In Korea it has been compounded, 
fractured and obfuscated hell. 

There are reasons enough. One of them is a nagging question 
in the soldiers' minds as to why they were there. 4U.he .time O f 
the Communist attack, Korea was one of the spots on the earth's 
surface least known to the American public. Our post-war occu- 
pation force had been withdrawn for a year. Administration 
spokesmen had made clear their feeling that Korea lay outside 
our proper sphere of national interest. After China slipped into 
Communist control and a State Department directive was re- 
leased preparing public opinion for the fall of Formosa, little 
Korea, far behind these extending arms of the Soviet bear, seemed 
hopelessly remote from American power or design. 

Then came the Communist blow, and American troops were 
sent in. The importance of what was happening in Korea was 
underlined by the fact that fifty-three nations supported the 
American decision and seventeen member states in the United 
Nations sent actual aid. But even after we were committed to the 
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fight, public opinion remained bewildered, divided and unsure 
of our aims. 

For one thing, the Administration denied that what was hap- 
pening in Korea was war. It was a "police action/' instead. Forth- 
right Americans, who had ridiculed Japan's claim that its four 
and a half years of aggression against China prior to Pearl Harbor 
was not a war but merely an "incident," were shocked to find 
their own Government indulging in what sounded like a similar 
play on words. When is a war not a war? And if it isn't, how 
should it be regarded? Both the Executive and Legislative of- 
ficials insisted that this police action must not be allowed to in- 
terfere with the civilian economy. Luxury goods continued to 
pour from the factories. Night clubs did their usual business. 
The Red Cross pleas for blood sounded unreal and a year passed 
before the Government dared launch a war bond drive. Even in 
the midst of one of the worst defeats our military had been 
forced to endure, during the summer of 1950, our public was 
rather more concerned with color television, new motor cars, 
baseball, and the exotic love life of Rita Hayworth than with the 
repetitive banner headlines of new retreats toward Pusan. 

By the fall of 1951, newsmen were calling the action in Korea 
"The half forgotten war." Anna Rosenberg, the Department of 
National Defense's manpower director, that fall told American 
soldiers in Korea that their folks back home didn't know what 
the war was all about. 

A "police action" was something new to which our people 
didn't know how to adjust. The feelings of frustrated exaspera- 
tion became even greater when the Administration's proliferating 
phrase-makers substituted "limited war" as an alternative term. 
For the first time in American history our people were engaged 
in a shooting war subject to rules as precise as those governing 
a country gun club shooting match. As one officer back from the 
front lines disgustedly said, "We need not only combat troops but 
a corps of lawyers to fight this damned thing." Confusion was 
confounded when Chinese troops poured into the battle, yet we 
were constrained from bombing their bases and supply lines be- 
hind the "sanctuary." The fact that our own supply lines were 
also left free from air and submarine attacks did little to clarify 
the bewildering situation. Everyone knew and our officials frankly 
said that Russia was the real enemy and directing power behind 
the aggression, yet we were so careful not to aggravate this actual 
foe that we even refrained for fifteen months from bombing 
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Rashin, a principal North Korean supply port some 35 miles 
below the Soviet's Siberian border and about 140 miles from 
Vladivostock. This was a war with rules as meticulous as those 
that used to apply to a medieval jousting tournament. The whole 
thing seemed so unreal that many Americans simply gave up try- 
ing to understand it and turned their attention instead to at- 
tacking Truman, Marshall, Acheson, and other likely-appearing 
Administration targets. 

To impartial observers it seemed that the only unlimited war 
was the one being waged politically back home. Senator Joseph 
McCarthy invented a kind of political poison gas which he used 
without any regard for the Geneva Convention. The infant bi-par- 
tisan foreign policy became an early casualty, and big guns were 
wheeled into action in blasts and counter-blasts across political 
party lines. Judging from the bulk of American comment, this 
action in Korea was not a national war but a Democratic party 
foray in force, with Republicans lined up on a ridge position 
shooting at the Communist enemy on one side and the Adminis- 
tration forces on the other. Senator Arthur Vandenberg's pro- 
tracted illness, followed by his death in early 1951, eliminated 
his moderating influence just when it was needed most. No other 
Senator or other public figure inherited his influence, though Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas of Illinois made heartening efforts to serve 
the needs of the time. John Q. Taxpayer actually got little help 
from his elected officials in his bewildered effort to understand 
why his sons have been fighting in Korea, 6,000 miles away. 

After the guerrilla forces led by Swamp Fox McCarthy had 
swept back and forth across the American country-side, the major 
home engagement was fought in a battle that became known as 
the MacArthur hearings. Guns were blazing and men were dying 
in Korea, but the big show during April and May of 1951 was a 
packed committee room in Washington where witnesses were 
grilled on the question of why MacArthur was fired. Was he a 
national hero or a national heel? In backing our Government's 
limited war in Korea, were we really attacking the right foe, or 
should we wheel our guns around and blaze away at the politicos 
back home? Confused and tantalized by unanswered questions, 
Americans vied with one another in coining such epithets as 
"The Useless War" and "Truman's Travesty." 

Honest internationalists were as confused as everyone else. A 
few months earlier the fundamental test of "realistic global hu- 
manitarianism" was wholehearted support of economic and mili- 
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tary aid to Europe. Now this line had shifted, and in large seg- 
ments of the press the opinion apparently prevailed that it was 
only pro-Communists and unrepentant New Dealers who advo- 
cated primary attention to American defense positions in Ber- 
lin and Athens. Isolationism again became articulate, notably in 
Herbert Hoover's appeal to convert America into a "Gibraltar 
of Defense." The real dyed-in-the-wool internationalists were sup- 
posed to shift their emphasis to Asia first. But this was compli- 
cated when it became apparent that the Taft-led wing of Chi- 
cago Tribune-inspired isolationist die-hards had become the bel- 
ligerent leaders of an all-out Asian war policy. 

Citizens who shook their heads in bewilderment over the po- 
litical cross-fire at home were even more concerned by military 
developments in Korea. Only a few weeks before the Korean 
outbreak, the Secretary of National Defense, Louis Johnson, had 
assured the nation that if the enemy attacked us "at four o'clock 
in the morning" we would strike back with overwhelming power 
by five o'clock. Yet when a truly minor foe, the satellite regime 
of north Korea, with a population of only nine millions, was 
challenged by our power, our dragon turned out to be made of 
papier-mdch. For three full months our raw and surprisingly- 
untrained and underarmed soldiers were fed piecemeal into a 
meat grinder that chewed them up and spat them out. Tales of 
individual and unit heroism only made the general defeat the 
bitterer to swallow. Even the temporary exaltation following the 
Inchon landing of September was soon swept away into still 
worse depression by the apparently unbeatable surge of the 
Chinese Reds in December. And when they, in turn, were finally 
stopped and slowly pushed back, the question everyone felt 
forced to ask was, "What's the use?" For no one seemed to know 
where we would go or what it could ever mean. 

To soldiers slogging through the mud and blood of a battle- 
field, the only thing that can make such misery bearable is the 
conviction that it all is very worth while. In Korea this consola- 
tion has been denied our troops. War has seldom shown Amer- 
ican soldiers a harsher face. The humid heat of summer and the 
damp cold of winter; the never-ending rugged mountains up 
which tired infantrymen had to claw their way; the depressing 
orders for retreat from hard-won positions because somewhere 
along the line they were outflanked; the feeling that they were 
being let down by their Allies; the backfire of political bitterness 
at home; and the lack of rapport with the Korean population 
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whose language and customs were equally strange all these and 
other factors took the heart out of the stoutest troops. About all 
they had to counter such effects were the inevitable bitterness 
that develops against the foe, the desire for revenge for slain bud- 
dies, and the hope that surely the fight must sometime end. 
Despite everything, the soldiers in Korea have written epics of 
heroism equal to any others in our history. But just why they 
did it they never quite have understood. 

The conflict in Korea is in soberest truth the War Nobody 
Loved. The Communist Empire never counted on it, having 
trusted that the weakness of south Korea and the withdrawal of 
the United States would leave this prize to be plucked through 
a mere show of ferocious strength from across the g8th parallel. 
The Republic of Korea had been restrained by United States 
and United Nations policy from ever preparing for the war. 
America and our U.N. allies were drawn into the war of neces- 
sity, but hoped it would end quickly and were never reconciled 
to the unhappy fact that it did not. 

For the Communist forces the struggle proved to be incredibly 
bloody. For the Korean civilian populace it was a misery of 
destructive cruelty unmatched on a similar scale since Carthage's 
elimination by ancient Rome. To the fifty-three nations which 
voted to stand by our side in this great police action against to- 
talitarian aggression of whom sixteen sent some armed forces or 
other help, though much of it of token strength only the war 
proved a prolonged and increasingly painful embarrassment. And 
to the United States it became a multi-billion dollar drain, a 
source of dangerous political disruption, and the fourth most 
costly war in our history in terms of human casualties. 

It is not unfitting that the efforts to end it have been as futile 
as the policies under which it has been fought. 

How could there be an end to a war that was fought under 
rules which precluded victory for either side? General MacArthur 
sought one answer in an offer for a battlefield truce linked to a 
threat to extend the conflict beyond bounds if his offer was re- 
jected. The rejection, however, came from his own side, and he 
was ingloriously yanked off stage from behind the wings. Dean 
Acheson sought another answer in a public declaration that re- 
establishment of the 38th parallel would represent a satisfac- 
tory military victory from the United Nations' point of view. 
Russia ignored this offer long enough to try two more major at- 
tacks with her Chinese and North Korean armies, and when 
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those failed the tide of battle had again washed on up north of 
the fateful parallel. Then Jacob Malik, in the conclusion of a 
tirade attacking the "democratic war-mongers," in the course of a 
talk over the United Nations radio, on June 23, 1951, dropped 
a hint that the Kremlin was ready to call it a draw. 

By this time the Grand Alliance had become the Dis-United 
Nations. Nehru's India had commenced in October, 1950, to lead 
a movement for withdrawal from Korea on the basis of restoring 
the old status quo. England, with an anxious eye on Europe and 
its own security, insistently seconded the motion. In the wake of 
the victory in September, breaking Communist resistance and re- 
capturing Seoul, the General Assembly voted on October 7 to en- 
dorse the restoration of peace and stability in all Korea, thus 
signalling MacArthur's armies forward over the g8th parallel. 
With the North Korean army reduced to fleeing remnants, the 
U.N. forces were soon advancing all the way to the northern 
boundary. But when a quarter of a million Chinese Red troops 
cynically attacked across the Manchurian border, the U.N. al- 
liance all but fell apart. Through December and January the 
strongest urge throughout the Allied world was to pull out and 
leave Korea to its Communist fate. European diplomats made no 
secret of their dislike for MacArthur's insistence that "a new war" 
had begun and would have to be fought in China from whence 
it had come. It was only with the most patent and feet-dragging 
reluctance that the General Assembly permitted itself on February 
first finally to label the now half a million attacking Chinese Reds 
as "aggressors." Truman and Acheson almost alone kept their 
eyes fixedly if unrealistically upon the single goal which they had 
announced back in June, 1950: to fight on unwaveringly in south 
Korea, but (except for air and naval strikes which in turn were 
carefully limited to north Korea) to fight no place else. It was 
into this explosive atmosphere of disagreement and dissatisfac- 
tion that Mr, Malik dropped his spark. 

U.N. diplomats worked frantically to fan it into a flame of 
peace. Patiently, for thirty-six hours, General Matthew B. Ridg- 
way's Tokio radio blared forth repetitively its message to the 
Chinese Reds that a truce conference would be highly welcome. 
When a cautious inquiry for further details was finally re- 
ceived, Ridgway proposed a cease-fire conference to be held on 
the hospital ship Jutlandia in Woman Harbor. This the Com- 
munists refused, but countered with a suggestion of "the open 
city" of Kaesong as a conference site. After further delay in set- 
so 
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tling upon a date, Kaesong was accepted. Only then did the pub- 
lic learn that far from being an "open city" Kaesong was actually 
firmly held by Communist forces. U.N. negotiators were forced to 
approach the city, unarmed, in jeeps bearing white flags, there 
to be met by armed Communist troops who escorted them to a 
chilly reception by Chinese and North Korean officers. For sev- 
eral days this atmosphere prevailed, while Communist newsreels 
ground out reams of film, Communist newsmen sent back stones 
of the U.N. "capitulation," and the Peiping radio gleefully 
claimed a conclusive victory. 

Finally, U.N. newsmen forced the issue by demanding equal 
representation at Kaesong with the Communist press. Ridgway's 
demand for this concession was soon followed by further demands 
for disarmament of the Communist guards and for establishment 
of a neutral zone with a radius of five miles around Kaesong. In 
this situation the conference dragged on through forty-two days 
and twenty-seven meetings. Then it fell apart on August 23 in the 
face of complete disagreement marked by wild Communist charges 
of eleven U.N. violations of the neutrality zone. The major point 
at issue was whether the truce line (to be maintained until a 
final peace settlement should be agreed upon) should follow the 
38th parallel or the existing battle lines. The Communists held 
that only the old pre-war line could be accepted. The U.N. nego- 
tiators insisted that the 38 th parallel had no real validity; that 
the preliminary talks had the sole purpose of arranging for a 
cease-fire long enough to permit an armistice conference; and 
that their armies could not withdraw from defensible positions 
until after agreements had been reached for a final settlement 
and for inspection behind the lines to insure that it would be kept. 

The talks remained suspended for two months until October 
25, while Communist China pushed its military preparations, 
heavily fortified and re-inforced its Korean battlefront and built 
up a force of around 2,500 jet fighter planes. The U.N. army, 
meanwhile, under its able field commander, Lt. General James 
A. Van Fleet, also strengthened its position and finally in early 
October, launched what Van Fleet called his "Autumn Offensive." 
Casualty lists again leaped up to 2,000 a week for the Allies and 
perhaps ten to fifteen times as many for the Communists, Geo- 
graphically small but strategically important ground gains were 
made by U.N. and ROK forces. This pressure and perhaps 
broader strategic requirements of the cold war finally induced 
the Communists to resume the apparently endless talks. 
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The resumption, however, indicated no desire on the part of 
the Communists for a speedy agreement. As the talks dragged on 
through Christmas, through Easter, and on past the June 25 
second anniversary of the war's start, history was provided with 
a new record for its book on international relations. World War 
I's Armistice conference required two hours; World War II was 
ended after discussions covering about two days; but the Korean 
truce talks already have lasted as long as the active fighting and 
seem fated to go on indefinitely as they drag on into their second 
year. 

The first major issue was where the line of truce should be 
drawn, and agreement was finally reached at the end of four 
months of wrangling, placing the line roughly along the line of 
battle. General Ridgway first declared that Kaesong is the mili- 
tary key to the defense of Seoul and could not possibly be left in 
enemy possession then agreed to leave it in Communist hands. 
Similarly, he declared that no army could trust its security dur- 
ing a truce to any but its own observers, and accordingly de- 
manded that inspection teams consisting of military officers of 
both sides be allowed to roam freely behind the battle lines. 
However, he was forced by orders from Washington to abandon 
this position, and accept inspection by teams of "neutral" civilian 
observers. Furthermore, the observation could not take place be- 
hind the lines, but only at four "ports of entry" approved by 
the enemy, and air observation was ruled out. The U.N. ac- 
cepted these terms and balked only when Soviet Russia was 
nominated as one of the neutral observers. After months of 
wrangling the Communists dropped their insistence upon Rus- 
sia, but did secure acceptance of Poland and Czechoslovakia as 
simon-pure "neutrals." 

After insisting at length that the Communists could not use 
the truce period for the building of military airfields, the U.N, 
truce team reluctantly dropped this provision. Similarly, the U.N. 
negotiators gave up their insistence that the Communists permit 
Red Cross inspection of their Prisoner-of-War camps, and that 
south Korean civilians who had been driven north be repatriated. 
Meanwhile, the families of the 150,000 or more captive south 
Korean civilians formed a Society of the Families of the Car- 
ried-Away Persons to attempt to secure Allied guarantees for 
the return of their husbands and fathers. These civilian victims 
were not random casualties, but included 86,000 doctors, law- 
yers, teachers, bankers, artists, ministers and government of- 
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ficials a large proportion of the brains of the Republic. Presi- 
dent Truman declared, "We will not buy an armistice by turn- 
ing over human beings for slaughter" but he left these "Car- 
ried-Away Persons*' out of consideration. 

The exchange of prisoners of war, naturally, was a major con- 
cern of the American public, for almost thirteen thousand Amer- 
ican soldiers were listed as "missing in action." But the prisoner- 
exchange issue turned out to be the most difficult barrier to an 
agreement. Instead of thirteen thousand, the Communists admit- 
ted to holding only a few over 4,000 American captives. And of 
the 171,000 south Korean soldiers who are reported "missing in 
action," the Communists admit to holding only 7,000. For these 
eleven thousand admitted prisoners, the Communists demanded 
the return of 170,000 Communist soldiers captured by our side. 
However, a poll taken of our prisoners showed that more than 
100,000 of them were determined not to return to their Com- 
munist masters even if they must commit suicide to prevent it. 
A tragi-comic element was introduced when our lenient treat- 
ment of our prisoners of war permitted them actually to seize 
control of their prison encampments and actually to capture the 
American General (Francis Dodd) who commanded the camps. 
World-wide attention was centered on the disorders in our prison 
camps and on our refusal to repatriate prisoners against their 
will; whereas very little comment has appeared in the world 
press about the 173,000 Allied prisoners for whom the Com- 
munists have made no acknowledgment at all, nor about the 
150,000 south Korean civilian prisoners who, presumably, have 
received no consideration in the armistice talks. 

As the futility of the truce negotiations became embarrassingly 
evident, the disunity within the United Nations became increas- 
ingly apparent. Churchill agreed with Truman (over the sharp 
protests of the Bevan-wing in the Commons) that the coasts of 
Red China might be blockaded if a truce were first reached, 
then breached. But no manner of agreement has emerged as to 
what should be done provided no truce could be negotiated. Gen- 
eral Mark Clark, who succeeded Ridgway at the end of May as 
United Nations Commander for the Korean War, hinted that 
"strong measures" would be taken if the truce talks failed. But 
President Truman hastened to make clear that no bombardment 
of Chinese bases would be permitted. If the Red Air Force at- 
tacked U.N. positions in strength, the most that Washington 
would permit, according to President Truman, would be a lim- 
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ited pursuit of the Red planes beyond the Yalu but not aerial 
attacks upon their bases. English reaction was critical even of 
this very circumscribed show of belligerence, and English news- 
papers editorialized about the "failure" of American negotia- 
tors at Panmunjom. As the second anniversary of the war ap- 
proached, France raised the question of withdrawing its few 
troops from Korea, on the grounds that they were more immedi- 
ately needed in Indo-China. Just what elements of United Na- 
tions strategy were designed to force, or even encourage, the 
Communists ever to enter into a truce remained unexplained and 
indiscernible. The American public gradually, and grudgingly, 
settled down to wait out what its leaders warned might be an 
indefinite state of stale-mate in Korea. As the American presi- 
dential election campaign warmed up, the candidates all aligned 
themselves in the "neutral" position of having no plans beyond 
the hope that somehow, sometime, a truce might emerge. And 
Korea continued to sink deeper and deeper into the morass. 

The policies by which the Korea war has been fought, and by 
which its ending has been attempted, cannot, of course, be judged 
in isolation. History (and most particularly diplomatic history) is 
a continuous process, by which events follow one another with 
inexorable inter-relationships. As George Kennan, the State De- 
partment's famous "Mr. X," wrote in his incisive book, American 
Foreign Policy: x 900-1950: "Every mistake is in a sense the 
product of all the mistakes that have gone before it, from which 
fact it derives a sort of cosmic forgiveness; and at the same time 
every mistake is in a sense the determinant of all the mistakes of 
the future, from which it derives a sort of cosmic unforgivable- 
ness." It should be added that every individual policy-maker is 
bound by the decisions of his compeers, and in turn his own policy 
formulations help to determine what they can and cannot do. 

Much of the controversy that has raged around Asian and 
Korean policies has ignored these facts of the inter-relationships 
of events and of judgments. Yalta may be the dramatic high-point 
of Allied acquiescence in Soviet imperialism, but it, in turn, de- 
veloped almost inevitably out of the prior decision to leave 
Southeastern Europe for Soviet conquest, gather than under- 
taking an Allied push up the Danube River Valley. And this 
decision was reached in part because our leaders were unable to 
meet Russian demands for a second front in 1942 or even in 
1943. And this failure stemmed directly from the isolationism 
of the twenties and thirties, which had insisted upon disarma- 
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ment and a minimum even of cooperation among the democratic 
nations. Franklin Roosevelt was the "villain" at Yalta, but he 
had been the Galahad at Chicago in 1937, at which time (if his 
plea for a "quarantine" of the aggressor nations had been ac- 
cepted) the whole tide of events might have been shifted into a 
different channel. Actually it is difficult to find any plausible be- 
ginning for such a train of influence. It might well be argued, 
for example, that Roosevelt himself invited rejection of his 
quarantine proposal when he wrecked the London Economic 
Conference, in 1933. 

What no one doubts is that the international trend after Yalta 
continued to favor Soviet designs until the heroic decision of the 
Republic of Korea to stand against the Communist assault. On 
the basis of that lone decision a reversal of the trend became 
possible and the United Nations reached, first boldly then falter- 
ingly, for the chance. For any clear understanding of why there 
has been so much self-defeating contradictoriness in Allied poli- 
cies during the Korean war, it is necessary to view the develop- 
ments against the perspective of prior Korean policies. And these 
can hardly be understood without some reference to the key in- 
dividuals connected with them. 

The whole question of the significance of individuals in for- 
eign policy-making demands analysis. During the political de- 
bates intensified by the Korean war, newspaper readers have 
been invited to believe that specific individuals bore primary re- 
sponsibility for decisions and acts that changed the power balance 
in both Europe and Asia. "Roosevelt recognized Russia in 1933, 
and surrendered to Russia at Yalta." "Marshall betrayed Chiang 
Kai-shek in 1946." "Acheson sold out America on the advice of 
Communist infiltrators in the State Department." "Owen Lat- 
timore was the architect of our ruinous Asian policies." So the 
charges ran. 

What seems clearest upon a sober view is that foreign policies 
become identified with specific names but arise out of general 
conditions and states of mind. Pacifism, isolationism, economic 
collapse and widespread cynical rejection of international re- 
sponsibilities provided a set of conditions in the thirties which 
favored the rise of dictatorships and made veritably impossible 
any resistance to them until tragic catastrophes dramatized the 
inevitability of self-defense. Internally rotten western colonialism 
in Asia paved the way for Communist reaction which many foggy- 
minded half-experts interpreted as liberal reform. War-weari- 
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ness, complacency, and the sheer dread of the intellectual labor 
of attempting to understand the complex patterns of world af- 
fairs led to a wholesale post-war retreat by the democracies to- 
ward in-turning self-contemplation. Russia, in the grip of a 
purposive dictatorship, was kept both strong and opportunistic. 
Democratic peoples were finally called upon to pay the price for 
their childish hope that they could destroy their security and 
have it too. 

Those whose view was fixed closely upon Korea were aware 
long before V-J Day that Russian ambitions for control of that 
country would require either preventive or remedial measures. 
But the policy-directors of the democratic powers, caught in the 
irresistible tide of their peoples' demands for relief from war 
pressures, ignored this inevitability. If this cardinal fact is kept 
in mind, the tenor of post-war developments which led directly to 
the Korean struggle can be understood without bitterness. It is 
even possible that such understanding might provide a basis for 
avoiding similar errors in the future. 

Syngman Rhee will emerge in history as one of the major 
prophets of this half-century. One reason is that his view has been 
centered upon Korea, which, fortuitously, has been a focal point 
of global power trends ever since it was opened to western pene- 
tration in 1882. The following chapter will trace the significance 
of Korea in some detail. For the present it is sufficient to point 
out that control of Korea gave Japan its avenue of attack upon 
the mainland of Asia, and similarly control of Korea would give 
Russia a power channel for attack into the Pacific through Japan. 
As a Korean of unusual perspicuity, Rhee has seen this essential 
fact ever since his youthful entrance into politics in 1895, and 
being both bold and articulate he has persistently reiterated this 
view ever since. It has kept him under continual fire from critics 
whose world-view was clouded and distorted by a multiplicity of 
irrelevant details which obscured the essential pattern. 

To go back, for the moment, no further than 1945, the ground- 
work for the Korean war was laid with the decision (based on the 
Yalta philosophy and sealed at Potsdam) that Korea should be 
"temporarily" divided at the g8th parallel. Only a few weeks 
after the entrance of Russian troops into northern Korea it be- 
came evident to American authorities that a serious error had 
been made. Rhee had opposed the division even before it was 
publicly announced, in sensational charges of an American-Rus- 
sian agreement, which he released at San Francisco in May, 1945. 
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His Korea-centered philosophy kept him in unhappy opposition 
to American Administration policy for dealing with Korea all 
during the period of military occupation and on many details 
since the Republic was inaugurated. 

James Byrnes, while Secretary of State, sought the first solution 
to the mistake of establishing the g8th parallel division in De- 
cember, 1945, when he joined in the "Moscow Decision" to re- 
unify Korea under a four-power trusteeship to be administered 
jointly by Russia, the United States, Great Britain and China. 
Syngman Rhee led a stubborn nation-wide rejection of any such 
plan, on the threefold grounds that: (i) it couldn't work; (2) it 
would lead to the piecemeal surrender of Korea to Russia; and 
(3) -it violated Korea's inherent right, recognized in the 1943 
Cairo Declaration, to independence. As Russia's post-war in- 
transigence became increasingly evident, the State Department 
came to regret the Moscow Decision, but nevertheless was stuck 
with it. Officially Washington denounced Rhee's mulish opposi- 
tion, but privately many Potomac officials welcomed it as pro- 
viding the only possible escape from a bad bargain which would 
have compounded the original error of establishing the 38th 
parallel line. 

In the summer of 1946 Washington decided upon a second solu- 
tion, which Rhee also opposed. This was to create in south 
Korea a "Coalition Committee" which would develop into a coali- 
tion government for all Korea that would be acceptable to Rus- 
sia. The philosophy behind this policy was that Korea was not 
important enough to justify a show-down with the Soviet Union 
and that accordingly a means must be found for escaping from 
American commitments there. Rhee's twofold objections were: 
(i) that any government acceptable to Russia could only be one 
the Communists controlled; and (2) that Korea was actually of 
crucial importance in the global struggle. He insisted that both 
the welfare of the Korean people and the security of Asia de- 
manded establishment of a government of, by, and for the Ko- 
reans themselves. He claimed that very few Koreans, either north 
or south, were Communists and that their betrayal into Soviet 
hands would simply hasten and help insure Kremlin control of 
all Asia. 

Secretary of State George Marshall, soured by the failure of his 
China Mission, sought escape from the dilemma in the fall of 
1947 by turning the Korean question over to the United Na- 
tions. The General Assembly authorized an election "in all parts 
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of Korea accessible to" its observers, when Russia adamantly re- 
fused access to north Korea. The resultant Republic of Korea 
was inaugurated on August 15, 1948, with Rhee as President and 
with the basic conflict intensified rather than solved. 

President Truman crossed the Rubicon of Russian-American 
conflict in 1947, when he proclaimed his Truman Doctrine of 
containment of Soviet power. But he explicitly limited it to 
Greece and Turkey, and accepted the Achesonian policy of "wait- 
ing for the dust to settle" in Asia. China fell in 1949, and in the 
same summer the last American troops were pulled out of Korea. 
Strangely uninformed observers are still charging that Rhee 
"demanded" this withdrawal of American troops. What he did 
demand was precisely what his policy had been for fifty years: 
namely, that Korea be treated as a sovereign and independent 
nation which could serve as a barrier between contending powers 
in Asia, and that it be protected in this indispensable role by 
foreign (necessarily American) strength. He declared that whether 
or not American troops remained was inconsequential; what was 
basically important was the question of whether the Truman 
Doctrine applied to Korea as well as to southeastern Europe. On 
this point, history delayed scarcely at all to prove him correct but 
he was unable to secure any commitment. 

Instead, Washington (with the full concurrence of England 
and other Allies) sought to shake itself free of the responsibility 
of defending Korea. An American Advisory Group of 500 of- 
ficers was left to train a Korean army, but the South Korea force 
was limited to 93,500 men and the arms provided were mainly 
carbine rifles, machine guns, and light bazookas. No tanks, no 
planes, and no heavy artillery were permitted. To Rhee's in- 
sistent demands for heavy armaments, Brigadier General Roberts, 
Chief of the Advisory Group, replied that "There isn't a tank in 
all Asia!" To clinch his arguments he called the south Korean 
constabulary "the best army of its size in the Far East." The point 
was reiterated that "Korea was not worth a war." If the Republic 
of Korea were armed adequately for self-defense, American of- 
ficials warned, it might undertake forcible re-unification of the 
country and thus precipitate a world war. With Korea left mili- 
tarily helpless, the task of extricating America from its diplomatic 
commitments went inexorably forward. Acheson stated on Jan- 
uary 12, 1950, that the American defense line in Asia excluded 
Korea and Truman underlined this policy by promptly adding 
that it excluded Formosa as well* In the Pentagon there was 
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much grumbling that "stupid" diplomacy had engaged Ameri- 
can forces to defend the "indefensible" Korean peninsula in a 
period when the whole emphasis of the Administration was upon 
economy in military expenditures. As rapidly as it could be 
done without surrendering the whole of Asia outright to Soviet 
control, the process of withdrawal from our Korean commitments 
continued. Aware of this underlying policy, Congress naturally 
objected to the face-saving (or "rat-hole' 1 ) device of supplying 
minimum economic help to anesthetize the patient while the 
operation was being conducted. 

Rhee was fully aware of the trend of thinking in Washington, 
but he also remained confident that the global power struggle 
would require it to change. While the EGA program operated in 
Korea, he fought stubbornly for expenditure of the funds on 
long-term industrial establishments. The EGA fought just as 
stubbornly to spend the money largely for temporary and immedi- 
ate needs. The whole question at issue was whether Korea was 
being prepared for eventual autonomy or was merely being main- 
tained temporarily pending an expected dissolution. The same 
question was fought out in the military realm, and with the 
same basic divergence of view. Rhee insisted vehemently upon 
larger and strongly armed defensive forces, and Washington just 
as adamantly restricted him to a Constabulary adequate only for 
dealing with internal guerrilla forays. 

This was essentially the situation at the fateful hour of four 
o'clock on Sunday morning, June 25, 1950. Rhee's decision to 
resist the Communist attack, rather than surrendering to it, fol- 
lowed inexorably from his long range policies. There was noth- 
ing in history to suggest that the cumbersome machinery of in- 
ternational diplomacy could move quickly enough to provide 
outside help in time to hold back the Communist armies. Yet 
he felt confidence in his own view of the inevitable necessity for 
the democracies to stand against Communist aggression in Asia 
as they already were standing against it in Europe. 

The real burden of decision fell squarely upon the shoulders of 
Harry Truman, who, at the time, was seeking respite from re- 
sponsibilities in a brief visit to his home in Independence, Mis- 
souri. History will not fail to record the courageous vision with 
which Truman saw the vital necessity of shifting American policy 
from its former ruinous course of waiting for the dust to settle. 
With no time in which to prepare American public opinion or 
to arrange carefully for a simultaneous shift in the policies of 
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America's principal Allies, Truman took upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of applying the containment policy to Asia, even at 
the risk of imminent war with the Soviet Union. The United 
States was far from ready for such a war; whether the Kremlin 
felt that Russia was ready, no seer could guess. But it required no 
delphic oracle to foretell that if Korea were supinely surrendered 
to Communist aggression the forward thrust there inaugurated 
against the free world would roll ahead with increasing speed. 

Already precious time and precious territory had been lost. 
China never offered a single dramatic and clearly-defined moment 
when a decisive change of policy could be inaugurated. Czecho- 
slovakia slipped away without an opportunity for the West to 
intervene. Korean resistance to the Communist armies presented 
the free world with another kind of chance and with an ines- 
capable challenge. Truman read the situation aright and with 
his well-demonstrated ability for quick and firm decisions (or, as 
his enemies charged, for impulsive action) made the commitment 
the situation required. 

What remained was to solve the military problem of funnelling 
aid into Korea in time, and to solve the diplomatic problem of 
gaining the maximum advantage from the Korean conflict at the 
minimum cost or risk. In the months that lay ahead both prob- 
lems proved difficult, but the second was even harder than the 
first. 



rulcrum or asia 



AGREEMENT ON THE IMPORTANCE of Korea can scarcely be ex- 
pected. There is much reasonableness in the view that no par- 
ticular area is of transcendent consequence in itself. World se- 
curity depends upon states of mind, philosophies of government, 
and patterns of national behavior more than upon specific bases 
or key positions. It is demonstrable, and has come to be generally 
accepted, that American security does not rest upon our Pacific 
and Atlantic coastlines, nor upon the Rhine River in Europe 
and the Aleutian- Japanese-Philippine Islands chains in the Far 
East. It lies, rather, in world-wide acceptance of law as the alter- 
native for force, of negotiation as the necessary substitute for 
war. 

Yet until the time may come when laws may be invoked across 
national boundary lines as inexorably as they are inside them, 
force remains necessary and force can only be applied from fixed 
positions. President Truman set forth the new realization of this 
fact by his Administration in September, 1951, when he said that 
Russia will reach agreements with us only when we are strong 
and that these agreements will be dependable only while we 
maintain our strength. The unprecedented post-war chain of 
American bases stretching around the world demonstrates our 
present conviction that specific positions of strength are required 
until the ideal of collective security through agreement is achieved. 

All history demonstrates that certain specific areas, however 
insignificant they may appear from some points of view, are in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of the precarious balance of 
powers which provides intervals of peace. Gibraltar and the Suez 
and Panama Canals are three such places. The classic neutrality 
of Switzerland (and once-upon-a-time of Belgium as well) is rec- 
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ognized as of benefit to all Europe. On the other hand, Poland's 
vulnerability has been in itself a seedbed of conflict. 

Just so, Korea has proved through forty centuries of history to 
have a special importance to the peace of Asia. This fact has 
not been overlooked, though it often is ignored or under-esti- 
mated. Russia recognized the importance of Korea as early as the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, and has shown an acute 
awareness of it during this post-war period. Japan based her whole 
policy of expansionism in the twentieth century upon the acqui- 
sition and military exploitation of Korea. The Pentagon decision 
that Korea is "indefensible" (maintained right up to the time 
American troops were committed to defend it) was a denial of 
this view. Some newspaper strategists have argued that the ad- 
vent of the airplane and the submarine have deprived Korea of 
whatever strategic value it may formerly have had. What is ig- 
nored in this analysis is the fact that a given area may have a 
negative as well as a positive military value. It is often of fully as 
great importance to keep an enemy out as it may be to get 
friendly forces in. 

However confident we may be of current judgments, it is 
dangerous to ignore the experience of centuries. And it is ines- 
capably evident that in Asia's long history, Korea has been a 
crucial area. Its primary role has been that of a buffer state. Never 
strong militarily and never ambitious for expansion, Korea has 
not in itself been a threat to anyone. Its significance lies now (as 
it has in the past) in the fact that it occupies the strategic heart- 
land of north Asia, surrounded by China, Japan, and Siberian 
Russia. So long as Korea is truly independent, these powers are 
kept apart and the peace of Asia is safe. As soon as Korea is dom- 
inated by one of them, the other two are endangered. This is a 
truism impossible to avoid. It is the basis for Korean claims that 
(like Switzerland in Europe) it is to the fundamental advantage 
of the Great Powers to insure two things: (i) that Korea be pro- 
tected against aggression; and (2) that this be accomplished with- 
out reducing it to a pawn or satellite of any one or any group of 
outside nations. If this contention seems self-contradictory, the 
answer is that it once was done for Belgium and still is being 
done for Switzerland; it must be done for Korea if the conse- 
quences of general war are to be avoided. 

A search through the experience of the past will not be un- 
rewarding. Men of many lands and many times have sought to 
enshrine in a phrase the unquestionable significance which they 
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saw in this crucial land. The phrases differ as they mirror dif- 
fering aspects of the significance, but all reveal the fact that 
Korea has a special kind of relationship to its neighbors. 

An image that has become vivid in our imaginations is the old 
Roman custom at gladiatorial contests of turning thumbs up or 
thumbs down to signal life or death for the fallen gladiator who 
lies with his victor's sword point on his throat. This image is 
worth recalling in connection with a contemporary description 
of Korea as "The thumb of Asia." For thirty million Koreans, 
shall it be, "Thumb up!" or "Thumb down"? The thumb is a 
pictorial image for Korea if only because of its size, shape, and 
the angle at which it projects from the great fist of continental 
Asia. But the designation has even greater significance. The thumb 
is the fulcrum of the hand. If the thumb is injured, the whole 
hand loses its power. A paralyzed or amputated thumb means 
a practically helpless hand. The thumb is far from lovely and 
never the inspiration for poetic rhapsody, but by the test of prac- 
ticality it is essential. In many ways Eastern spokesmen have em- 
phasized the similar significance Korea has had for its neighbors. 

"Chosen the Land of Morning Calm," is one of the oldest 
terms. It was over the mountains of Korea, far across the Yellow 
Sea to the East, that the freshness of the morning sun came up 
for China. After the darkness of night (always to the supersti- 
tious mind of the Coolie filled with flitting devils and evil sprites) 
there came from the peninsular land across the turgid waters the 
rosy and life-giving warmth of renewing day. Thus was Chao- 
hsien first named by Dankun and, later, by Kija and the Chinese. 

Another term the Chinese had for Korea is "The Land of 
Scholars and Gentlemen." In the old scale of Confucian values, 
the soldier was at the very bottom of the social scale and the 
merchant was barely above him. Gentility and scholarship were 
prized; money-making and militarism despised. Pacifistic Korea, 
noted for centuries as the source of "the most classic" ceramics 
and sculpture and the most delicate architecture of the Far East, 
most nearly fulfilled the Confucian ideal. In the old civilization 
before human values became dwarfed by mechanical power, Korea 
achieved and long held a cultural pre-eminence that was con- 
sidered far more highly than would have been any military might. 

The Japanese destroyed the culture of Korea in a six-year war 
led by Hideyoshi, in 1592-97, which poured destruction like 
burning oil across the peninsula and left the country in ruins. 
The old culture was gone, and also the strength out of which a 
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new society, more adequate for dealing with the modernizing 
world, might have been developed. Koreans are acutely conscious 
of the fateful effects of the destruction they suffered 350 years 
ago, as they gaze upon the similar ruins resulting from this new 
war. 

American soldiers who first came to Korea on September 8, 1945 
(and who were poured back in desperate bewilderment at the 
end of June five years later) first learned the phrase, "The Land 
of Morning Calm," with the uninformed interest of fresh visitors 
to an unknown land. Did the term hold the promise of romance 
and leisurely living under fresh clean skies? They soon found 
that it did not. The streets were drenched with the odors of "honey 
carts" lumbering by filled with "night soil" to be used as fer- 
tilizer, dipped from the toilets of crowded lanes. And the white- 
robed, bronze-faced people who crowded the streets stared at them 
impassively and openly wondered why they had come and what 
they meant to do. As the early promise of independence withered 
on the rigidity of the 38th parallel, Korean cries of welcome re- 
ceded into mutterings* and complaints. Communists branded 
Americans as enemies of Korea and did all they could to arouse 
and intensify ill-feeling. 

The first Americans in Korea after the surrender of Japan found 
themselves the uncomprehending victims of the angry disappoint- 
ment of a people which felt it had been betrayed. The Land of 
Morning Calm indeed! Post-war Korea seemed the veritable anti- 
thesis of the old poetic phrase. Living in the midst of a rebel- 
liously stirring population, the American soldiers of the three 
occupation years (1945-48) coined what they felt was a more 
meaningful paraphrase: "Korea the Land of Morning Calm, of 
Afternoon Demonstrations, and of Night Soil." Apathy, resent- 
ment, and stench, these three, and the addition of this sum 
spelled to the homesick GIs a longing to leave this land and 
never come back. 

But as it turned out their leaders had not listened carefully 
enough to all the old phrases that mirrored the significance of 
this land. There was more to tell, and because it was imperfectly 
told or improperly heard there had to be the sorry tale of Com- 
munist invasion, misery, destruction and death, 

Koreans themselves named their country chiefly in terms of 
their deep-seated instinctive desire to be left alone. Always the 
fear of the foreigner has rested over this mountainous peninsula. 
Nature itself had tried to set Korea aside. On three sides the sea; 
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and across the top, Pakdusan, the Everwhite Mountain, flanked 
by the tumultuous Tumen and Yalu Rivers. And within these 
bounds a population that seemingly had little curiosity or desire 
to associate with the threatening world outside. For four thousand 
years and more the history o this isolated nation had sunk deep 
roots into its own soil. From China had filtered its religions of 
Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism. From China also had come 
the wave of ancient civilization which had washed on across 
Korea to the island chain of Japan. But other than culturally, 
Korea never sought or developed close association with its neigh- 
bors, neither of commerce, nor of war. 

Korea became a closed corporation, a conservative storehouse 
of old customs and close-nurtured beliefs. Across the Straits of 
Korea to the south lay the land of the Ainu warriors, the pirates, 
the warlords who swooped down on their shores only to raid, 
burn and steal. Up to the north were the fierce Manchus, and 
during the disturbed twelfth and thirteenth centuries the ruth- 
lessly murdering Tartar hordes of Ghengis Khan. For the Tar- 
tars the Koryu Dynasty adopted the method of marrying one of 
their Princesses to a Mongol Prince, thus joining the foe they 
could not whip. For the others, "Shut them out!" was the rem- 
edy adopted by the peace-loving inhabitants of Old Korea. Es- 
pecially after the searing blight of the Hideyoshi invasion, the 
Koreans sought to build a wall around their country to keep out 
foreigners who came only to despoil and steal. Then it was that 
Korea became The Hermit Kingdom, a forbidden land. 

Despite their peaceful nature, Koreans have chosen their fierce 
mountain tiger as their national animal. Looking at the shape of 
their map with a certain latitude of poetic license, they have 
likened it to a sitting tiger. "Leave us alone," they seemed to 
say, "and all will be well. But disturb us and the tiger may rise 
and smite." 

For centuries after Hideyoshi the sitting tiger was allowed to 
sit and lick his wounds in peace. The restless white men from 
the West came to China and forced their way into the harbors 
and on up the river trade arteries. In another fifty years they 
pried open the closed doors of Japan. But still Korea rested re- 
mote and almost unknown. Catholic priests made their patient 
way overland into Korea and for a spell spread their gospel. Then 
word was whispered to the Korean King that the white devils 
were plotting against the security of his land, and in 1866 a 
scourge of persecution almost wiped out this foreign sect. A French 
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gunboat, a Portuguese trader, and an American Man-of-War 
sought to force open the harbor of Chemulpo, now known as 
Inchon. But the small band of the King's warriors, armed with 
bows and arrows and a few primitive muskets, stood on Kangwha 
Island at the mouth of the Han River and beat them off. 

The West, which had invited itself into every other part of the 
world, hesitated for another thirty years before the barred gates 
of the Hermit Kingdom. Finally, in 1882, Commodore Schufeldt 
of the United States Navy sought ingress by diplomacy and tact. 
Appealing to China for intercession, he offered to Korea's King 
a treaty of friendship and mutual assistance. The King listened 
to the counsellors from China and signed this treaty which 
guaranteed an alliance with the Megooks from across the seas to 
replace the safeguard of the old isolation. The sitting tiger al- 
lowed the strangers to enter and made room for their mission- 
aries and traders in his home. 

The tiger, it seemed, had been tamed. But the story was only 
partly unfolded. One of the best-known folk tales of Korea is of a 
traveller on a mountain road who saw what he thought was a 
useful piece of rope extending onto the road from between two 
rocks. He seized hold of it and only then discovered it was a 
tiger's tail. As long as he held it fast, the tiger could not leap 
around the rocks and devour him. But if he once let go his grip, 
he was lost. This in effect proved to be the unrealized dilemma 
of the West. 

The United States, in opening Korea's long-closed doors, had 
gripped a tiger by the tail. But to the Americans of those days 
the tiger seemed only a rather shabby and unkempt tabby cat. 
Prospects for trade seemed poor and American interest soon 
languished. China, Russia and Japan made evident their resent- 
ment at our competition and all three showed a determined de- 
sire for predominance in Korea which Presidents Cleveland, 
Hayes, McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt saw no reason to resist. 

The Treaty of 188$ (ratified by the U. S. Senate in 1883) im- 
pressed us far less than it did the Korean King. We had traded 
a promise of mutual assistance for the hope of trade; however, 
when it appeared that we could trade better with China and 
Japan, and when it further became evident that we could stay 
at all in Korea only by shouldering our way into active rivalry 
with Japan and Russia, Theodore Roosevelt bowed out. On July 
29, 1905, his Secretary of War, William Howard Taft, met in 
Tokyo with Prime Minister Katsura and signed a secret agree- 
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ment providing that Japan might have Korea in return for a 
promise not to squeeze the United States out of Manchuria and 
not to attack the Philippines. In America a struggling student at 
George Washington University, a youthful Korean patriot named 
Syngman Rhee, stormed down to Oyster Bay to remind Roosevelt 
of the Treaty of 1883. But Roosevelt's Secretary of State John 
Hay, who promised to do all he could to invoke the Treaty, died 
in 1905, and pro-Japanese elements in the State Department con- 
curred in turning Korea over to Japan. 

In the folk story of the man who had the tiger by the tail, the 
old farmer who first grasped it relieved himself of his dilemma 
by cannily handing the "piece of rope" to a greedy newcomer 
along the way. Just so did the United States relieve itself of the 
unlucky Treaty of 1882. When the Japanese, following the Ports- 
mouth Conference of 1905, proclaimed that Korea was being 
transmuted into a protectorate of Japan, the United States set 
the pattern for Western response by becoming the first nation 
to close its Legation in Seoul and to transfer its functions to 
Tokyo. We had successfully unloosed our hold on the tiger's tail. 
But the sitting tiger had become captive of a yet more predatory 
master and the end of the story was not yet. 

To the Japanese, also, Korea has been symbolized in imagery. 
Secretly nurturing their own scheme of seizing Korea as a bridge 
over which to attack Manchuria, the Japanese masked their de- 
signs by claiming that "Korea is a dagger pointed at the heart of 
Japan." They declared that the strategic location of the penin- 
sula constituted a danger they could not ignore or endure. In 
Chinese or Russian hands it could become an avenue for con- 
quest of their island stronghold. To avert this danger, they swept 
into a brief war with China in the winter months of 1894-95 and 
drove the Chinese Minister and military guards out of Korea. 
Commemorating their deed, they encouraged Koreans to build 
in northern Seoul an Independence Arch, symbolizing their free- 
dom from Chinese influence. And the Japanese themselves sol- 
emnly signed a treaty attesting that Korea was a fully sovereign 
and independent nation. 

Then, with Chinese support for Korea shut off, and with the 
moral and material support of America and England, they struck 
without warning at the Russian Pacific fleet in 1904 and in a few 
decisive battles cut down this remaining rival for control of 
Korea. Theodore Roosevelt and the statesmen of Whitehall de- 
cided that this victory of Japan was a victory for their people as 
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well. The Russian bear was showing his teeth in both Asia and 
Europe and it was deemed wise to have a Japanese threat 
planted on the continent at his rear door. Thus was the Japanese 
conquest over Korea sealed. It was formally proclaimed in 1910 
in a unilateral Japanese declaration incorporating Korea as a 
confederate state of Japan, an action that was accepted by all na- 
tions except the Koreans themselves. They struggled on in help- 
less but not hopeless impotency, and for the next full generation 
remained occupied but never conquered. 

This was the time when Western statesmen might well have 
pondered another poetic image describing the significance of 
Korea. To the wily Mandarins of Peking, Korea's relation to 
China was as "The lips to the teeth." Soon-mang Chi-han, they 
called it. When the lips are pulled away, the teeth get cold. In 
this view, Korea served as a protective shield for China. The con- 
cept was somewhat the same as the Western idea of a "buffer" 
state. China was content to see Korea an independent nation 
but was terrified at the idea that the protective peninsula might 
be absorbed by Russia or Japan. And when Japan actually did 
seize Korea following the Russo-Japanese War, this fear of the 
Chinese proved wholly justified. 

During the generation of Japanese occupation, Korea became 
the "Forgotten Nation." To Westerners it ceased to exist except 
as Chosen, the continental province of Japan. The Japanese them- 
selves sought to make the Koreans forget their own nationality 
and become Japanized. They tried to force the Koreans to adopt 
the Japanese language, to assume Japanese names, to marry Jap- 
anese wives, to obey Japanese masters, and to think Japanese 
thoughts. They invented a legend that the sister of Amaterasu, 
their founding Sun-goddess, had descended to earth at a sacred 
spot on the outskirts of the Korean city of Chunchon. They at- 
tempted to substitute Shintoism for the growing Christian re- 
ligion in Korea. They imposed economic shackles which grad- 
ually transferred ownership of most productive property in Korea 
to their own nationals and shut off all remunerative and high 
level professional and administrative jobs from Koreans. But 
their program of making Koreans into second-rate citizens and a 
subject class succeeded only in increasing resentment and strength- 
ening nationalism. To all Koreans who could think at all it was 
evident that only in independence could they enjoy the fruits of 
modern development which Japan was arrogating solely to itself. 

The analogy between Japan's uneasy rule of Korea and Eng- 
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land's difficulties with Ireland is pertinent. There are other rea- 
sons, too, why Korea has become widely known as "The Ireland 
of the Orient." Like the Irish, the Koreans are a passionate and 
undisciplined body of individualists. Incurably cheerful and gay, 
they also harbor deep resentments and on occasion are quick to 
anger. No government, either their own or foreign, has ever suc- 
ceeded in holding them closely in check. The sturdiness of indi- 
vidual Koreans' independence and self-will is often demonstrated. 
Like a Missouri mule (or, better, like the Irish) they insist up- 
on doing things their own way. This trait often causes their 
friends to despair, but it is the strongest possible guarantee that 
in the long run Koreans will be free from outside rule and free 
from over-much governmental interference in their own lives. 

The restoration of Korean independence became a zealous 
passion which flared into flame in March of 1919 and led to the 
establishment of the Republic of Korea-in-Exile. This claimant 
government continued its existence, with China as its seat, and 
through Syngman Rhee, its President, sought for the next quar- 
ter of a century to secure a hearing in the West for its claim that 
a free Korea was indispensable to the peace of the Far East. 

Pearl Buck has lent her eminent name to the theory that Korea's 
situation in itself makes independence impossible. Miss Buck has 
argued that since Korea is contiguous to Siberian Russia, its des- 
tiny must be governed by the Soviets and its politics must be 
Communistic. It is difficult to see where this line of reasoning 
might end. Japan would then be contiguous to Russia, and must 
then be surrendered under the same argument. Iran, too, must go, 
and thence successively the other countries of the Middle East. 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, and India are lost. Finland is but a step 
toward control of all Scandinavia. East Germany and Austria lead 
on into West Germany and France. And so it goes. 

The contrary point of view was stated most effectively in Tru- 
man's Doctrine for Greece and Turkey. It was restated with 
force of arms when the United States and its Allies went into 
South Korea to stop the Communist advance. The bold decisions 
in Washington and at Lake Success on June 25 and 27, 1950, 
may seem to have sealed once and for all the Western agree- 
ment that Korea is far too strategic an area to let fall into Soviet 
hands. But no such direct and simple conclusion emerges from 
the facts. The story of the United Nations involvement in Korea 
is a tangled plot that needs careful unravelling before it can be 
properly assessed. 
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THE KOREAN QUESTION HAS never been dealt with on its own 
terms (not since 1882) but always as a subsidiary element in 
broader politics. This is natural but not always sound. It is not 
only that Koreans suffer from having their welfare subordinated 
to the presumed good o other areas, but also there is reason to 
believe that the very larger issues which this approach is meant to 
protect have themselves been damaged by it. 

During the course of World War II the Korean Government- 
in-Exile was not recognized because to have done so, State De- 
partment officials argued, would have offended both Japan and 
Russia. But who can now doubt that a forthright stand on be- 
half of Korea's independence would have been of great benefit to 
all the democracies? Similarly, Korean pleas for an election at 
least in the accessible south, for adequate armament, and for 
economic development suited to its own needs suffered postpone- 
ment or rejection on the grounds that *' larger interests" pre- 
cluded what seemed reasonable only from a peculiarly Korean 
point of view. 

Curiously enough this insistence upon subordinating Korea to 
other considerations has persisted even during the course of the 
fighting in that country. Korea is the only place in which the 
Communist Empire and the free world actually have come into 
direct and major armed conflict, yet diplomats for the democra- 
cies continue to insist that Korea must be kept as a minor side- 
show which must not be allowed to detract from public concen- 
tration upon the European main tent. 

Although fifty-four nations agreed that armed force must be 
mobilized to throw back the Communist aggressors in Korea, only 
seventeen of them contributed any material strength to the cause- 
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And all during the course of the fighting, irritable statesmen in- 
sisted that the conflict in Korea must not be allowed to compli- 
cate the situation in India or Southeastern Asia or to detract in 
any way from the preponderant emphasis upon the defense of 
Europe. Ironically, although Korea proved to be the fourth most 
costly war in American history in terms of casualties, our Ad- 
ministration persisted in refraining from using on behalf of our 
soldiers new weapons which it boasted were "fantastically" ef- 
fective. Korea, for several reasons, has been only a step-child in 
the world's family of nations. 

Phrase-makers have struggled hard during the post-war period 
to conjure up terms adequate to describe the peculiar interna- 
tional relations of this unhappy time. "Cold war/' "psychological 
warfare," "cold peace," and "limited war" have been prominent 
labels pasted on the package of troubles dumped in humanity's 
lap. What they all mean is, very simply, that Russia has been 
willing to risk world war to achieve its objectives and that the 
non-Communist nations have not. Or, to state the matter per- 
haps even more accurately, Russia has been confident that she 
could bluff her way to continuing expansion by holding out a 
threat of war which she knew her opponents feared too much to 
call her bluff. 

There has been too much attention directed to the question of 
whether Russia "wanted war." It may be stated categorically that 
no nation wants war. What is significant is the objectives which 
national leaders set out to achieve. Soviet spokesmen have re- 
peatedly made clear their intention to do all they could to hasten 
the "inevitable" collapse of capitalistic society and the conse- 
quent world rule of the proletarian brotherhood. Their appeal 
has frankly and unabashedly been across national boundary lines. 
With "Workers of the World Unite!" as their battle-cry, they 
have called for the holy crusade of a class war designed to or- 
ganize all the discontented elements in every country against their 
presumed oppressors. Operating from the only nation which 
maintains slave labor camps on a large scale, which holds its own 
people quiescent by police terrorism under the control of an en- 
trenched aristocracy comprising less than three per cent of its 
population, and which makes abject subjection to dictatorship 
its fundamental political tenet, the Communist hierarchy has 
dared to appeal to peoples everywhere in the world to cast off 
their own chosen governments and clamp around their own necks 
the chains of Communist tyranny. Even while they mask their 
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purpose behind claims of democracy, equality, brotherhood and 
justice, they nevertheless make their program and their intent 
so clear that no leader (and scarcely any literate person) of the 
democracies can fail to understand it for what it is. 

It is almost irrelevant whether the Politburo "wants war" or 
not. Its members are realists enough to know that pursuing ob- 
jectives which require the overthrow of most of the world's gov- 
ernments they may have to fight to achieve their aims. What they 
obviously most desire is to secure the overthrow of as many as 
possible by political means short of war or failing that by 
internal revolution and subversion; or, if that too fails, by at- 
tacks carried on by satellites and dupes rather than by open use 
of their own forces. Such a program aims at the maximum gain 
with the minimum risk. It has been largely successful for two 
reasons. Soviet propaganda has been better than ours and Soviet 
force has been developed and exploited more fully than has ours. 

Soviet propaganda has battened on the fact that serious and 
extensive dissatisfactions exist among peoples all around the 
world. This is not because the world level of living and oppor- 
tunity is lower than in previous times, but because peoples every- 
where have been awakened to the fact that it can be much better 
than it is. Technology has been widely advertised as being able 
to take burdens from the backs of men. Education has been 
heralded as a means of freeing minds and spirits. Even among the 
illiterace masses and down-trodden subject peoples of the world 
these new and hopeful concepts have penetrated. The irony is 
that these concepts have been made possible by achievements of 
the democracies but have been exploited by the propaganda of the 
Communists. 

We in the democratic world have announced that our methods 
will bring a better life. When deprived peoples ask, "How?" we 
arc forced to reply with programs. Truman's proposal of Point IV 
is a notable example. But the trouble is that we have not im- 
plemented the programs and perhaps cannot except through a 
long and gradual process of slow improvement. And while this 
is being accomplished, the peoples we seek to help will remain 
dissatisfied because their eyes are fixed upon a goal which in their 
own lifetime cannot be reached. The task of the Soviet hierarchy, 
on the contrary, is much easier. Its aim is to intensify the dis- 
satisfaction. The contrast between living standards in the demo- 
cratic technological nations of our Grand Alliance and those of 
most of the rest of the world is so great that Communist propa- 
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ganda can easily dramatize it. "The capitalistic so-called democ- 
racies have not brought you the well-being you crave and are 
entitled to," is the burden of Russia's charge; "trust us, join us, 
and we will destroy the amassers of wealth and share it all with 
you." The advantage of this propaganda line is that it can point 
to a present inequality which demonstrably does exist, and it 
promises only that if and when the present capitalistic society 
has been destroyed the hoped-for benefits can then be delivered. 

The peoples who have been captivated and imprisoned behind 
the iron curtain have discovered the fraud in this line of appeal. 
They know that they are cast in the role of pawns who are to be 
used for the destruction of free nations and that their own wel- 
fare must be surrendered to the cause. The very fact that an iron 
curtain must be maintained around them and that police tyranny 
must be elaborately maintained to hold them in subjection is 
proof enough that they realize the fraud. But by the time they 
make the discovery it is too late. In order to live at all they must 
yield to the demands made upon them and help in the very 
process of drawing additional millions toward a similar doom. 

If any one doubts this analysis, what happened in Korea should 
be carefully studied. North Korea was surrendered (1945) to Com- 
munist control by Allied agreement, so that the Soviet rulers never 
had to bother to woo the people into willing acquiescence. The 
Communist attempts to subvert south Korea notably failed, large- 
ly because some three million northerners managed to escape into 
the south between 1945 and 1950 to bring true accounts of what 
it means to live under Soviet tyranny. And when U.N. forces 
penetrated into north Korea, they found an impoverished and 
frantic population eager for liberation and willing to risk death 
by cold and exposure to flee on foot through wintry mountains 
to seek sanctuary in the south. The Soviet propaganda line, it is 
clear, can best be defeated by finding the means of allowing the 
peoples behind the iron curtain to deliver their message of dis- 
illusionment to those who are yet outside. 

The prevention of this is a prime object of Soviet military 
force. The old myth that the Communist idea is better than the 
democratic idea, and that we made the doleful mistake of trying 
to defeat this idea with force is by now, we may hope, thoroughly 
exploded. By any standards of comparison, the democratic con- 
cepts of freedom and equality of opportunity are vastly superior 
to the tyrannies comprised in Communism. Where we faltered 
badly was in allowing Russian force greatly to surpass our own. 
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And it is true not only that Soviet armed power was maintained 
and enormously expanded while Allied demobilization proceeded 
apace, but also that the Kremlin proved willing to exploit its 
strength while we nervously held ours in reserve. 

To repeat an earlier observation, the Soviet Union has been 
willing to risk war, while we have not (except for Truman's bold 
decision to send troops into Korea). Granted this situation, the 
power willing to take the risk always has an immediate advan- 
tage. Russia built up a strong military machine in north Korea 
while we kept the south weak. Russia dared to send the north 
Koreans across the border in an all-out attack. A few months 
later, despite the presence of the United Nations forces in Korea, 
Russia dared to unleash against them the great force of its 
Chinese armies. We, in turn, decided not to take the risk of 
striking back at the sources from which these armies were drawn. 
This was the atmosphere in which Communist imperialism 
throve. If our policies really have changed by now, as American 
Administration statements indicate, the cheap victories of Com- 
munism have ended. When we are ready to stand firm against 
any further advance, the Politburo will then indeed have to de- 
cide whether it "wants war." 

This is the change which Korea created. It is a measure of the 
importance of the Korean war. 

There has been a dismal lack of agreement as to what the war 
in Korea has been all about. In one view it has been a war to safe- 
guard Korea from aggression; in this view, Korea should be a 
humbly grateful recipient of unprecedented assistance and should 
passively accept whatever is done for (and to) it without com- 
plaint. From another point of view, the entrance of the United 
Nations into Korea was an essential step to safeguard world se- 
curity and to attempt to recreate the United Nations into an 
adequate guardian of world peace. In this view, what happens to 
Korea is so secondary that it is impertinent for Korean spokesmen 
to attempt to impose their own opinions into a situation which 
concerns them very little. 

Korean leaders have always viewed the war differently. They 
see it as having two closely-intertwined objectives: (i) to save 
Korean freedom; and (2) to preserve the concept of collective se- 
curity. In their judgment the war fought on Korean soil and at 
unimaginable cost to the Korean people could have meaning only 
if Communist aggression were so decisively defeated that it would 
be dissuaded from breaking out again. Anything short of a com- 
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plete defeat for Communism would in the long run add up to a 
victory for it both in Korea and in the world at large. 

Thus, once again, Syngman Rhee, whose view is fixed primarily 
upon Korea itself, came to believe that from such a vantage 
point he actually could see the world power struggle in better 
focus than do the statesmen of the Great Powers who persisted in 
looking upon the Korean war as only a small fragment of a large 
and complicated picture. This divergence led to the embarrassing 
development in the summer of 1951 of a dramatic schism between 
the Republic of Korea and the United Nations. The U.N. sought 
a peace which would leave Korea divided; which was frankly a 
"peace without victory"; which would embody a compromise that 
would leave both sides content to withdraw from the struggle 
without loss of prestige or vital advantage. Rhee, on the contrary, 
boldly and stubbornly challenged the Great Powers with his 
insistence that the Republic of Korea would only accept a peace 
which would drive the Communists all the way out of Korea; 
which would humble them with a clear sense of defeat; and which 
would regain for the free world the re-united and liberated whole 
of Korea. Unless this was done, Rhee warned, the Communists 
could claim essential victory and their drive of aggression would 
not even be slowed, let alone stopped. With an assurance which 
deeply irritated the leaders of the Great Powers, he challenged 
both their reasoning and their unquestioned military strength. 
Like a David surrounded by a whole host of Goliaths, he not only 
proclaimed they were wrong and he was right but hinted that he 
would not yield even if they continued to disagree with him. 

Only the delegates to the United Nations can know for a cer- 
tainty what their intentions in Korea have been. The actual 
terms of their successive resolutions have been deliberately am- 
biguous, even to the point of self-contradiction, apparently in 
an effort to insure that they might be interpreted in whatever 
manner should prove fortuitous in view of developing events. 
With Russia controlling only five votes in the United Nations, 
but roughly fifty per cent of the world's effective military power, 
it behooved the U.N. delegates to attempt to find some way of 
threading a devious course between these two contradictory but 
closely related facts. 

After the elections of 1948 were held in southern Korea and the 
Republic of Korea was inaugurated, the General Assembly of the 
U.N., meeting in Paris, adopted on December 12 a resolution 
which reflected both its determination to assert the integrity of 
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the United Nations as an instituted organ of the world's com- 
munity of nations and also its determination not to assume a 
position which would directly challenge half the world's military 
might. This resolution made clear two separate conclusions, 
keyed to these two determinations. One, in defense of the legality 
of U.N. action, boldly asserted the Republic of Korea was "based 
on elections which were a valid expression of the free will of 
the electorate" and that "this is the only such Government in 
Korea." The other, in deference to Soviet intransigence, noted 
that this Government has "effective control and jurisdiction over 
that part of Korea where the United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea was able to observe and consult." By October 
1950 (when the question of jurisdiction over north Korea was 
acute) the Secretariat of the U.N. on its own authority had trans- 
muted "the only such Government in Korea" to "the only law- 
ful government in those parts of Korea where the Commission 
was able to observe."* 

The Security Council of the United Nations (fortunately able 
to act because of Russia's absence) made clear in its first resolu- 
tion upon the Communist aggression, on June 25, 1950, that 
nothing was contemplated except re-establishment of the status 
quo, asking the North Koreans "to withdraw forthwith their 
armed forces to the thirty-eighth parallel." It called upon "all 
Members to render every assistance to the United Nations in the 
execution of this resolution." By June 27, when it was already 
evident that the Communists had not the slightest intention of 
withdrawing, the Security Council asked for "such assistance as 
may be necessary to repel the armed attack," and then introduced 
an ambiguity which would permit either re-establishment of the 
division or re-unification of the nation, as circumstances might 
dictate, stating its purpose, "to restore international peace and 
security in the area" but carefully refraining from any indica- 
tion of whether "the area" were part of Korea or all of it. 

Jakob A, Malik returned to the Security Council in August, 
assuming Russia's right to preside for that month over the body, 
and thus effectively prevented any action while the Communist 
forces rolled on to the Pusan Perimeter. After the north Korean 
armies were routed by the successful Inchon landing, and while 
General MacArthur held his forces below the j8th parallel await- 
ing instructions, the General Assembly voted on October 7 that 

* A Korea Chronology, Part f f published by the United Nations, Depart- 
ment of Public Information, page 4, 
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"the unification of Korea has not yet been achieved." "Recalling 
that the essential objective of the resolutions of the General As- 
sembly referred to above was the establishment of a unified, in- 
dependent and democratic Government of Korea" the resolu- 
tion recommended that "All appropriate steps be taken to ensure 
conditions of stability throughout Korea"; and added that "All 
Constituent acts should be taken, including the holding of elec- 
tions, under the auspices of the United Nations, for the estab- 
lishment of a unified, independent and democratic government 
in the sovereign State of Korea." Great Britain, which had been 
the chief sponsor of the October 7 resolution, presented its own 
official interpretation of its meaning in a State Paper, "Summary 
of Events Relating to Korea, 1950," dated 31 October, 1950, 
which, in its concluding paragraph No. 40, said: "After the adop- 
tion of the (October 7 resolution) the authority of the United 
Nations forces to restore the situation in Korea as a whole was 
clear . . . and on gth October the United Nations forces began 
their advance across the g8th parallel." 

Just how clear it was to the U.N. delegates that Korea must be 
reunited by force of arms in order to accomplish the aim of dis- 
couraging aggression was well stated by Percy C. Spender, Aus- 
tralian Minister for External Affairs, in a talk over the U.N. 
Radio on October 5, 1950. Said Spender: "The United Nations 
would be courting disaster in its efforts if it were for one moment 
to contemplate stopping short at the g8th parallel. . . . Why on 
earth go through all the effort and bloodshed of the last three 
months if we are going to do no more than restore the status 
quo." This, of course, was said before the Chinese intervention, 
and there can be no question that Spender expressed the views 
of those member nations which voted for the October 7 resolu- 
tion. But even after the Chinese had entered the war and had 
captured Seoul, on January 31, 1951, Spender reiterated this same 
judgment in a press release: "The first purpose of the United 
Nations is to bring a unification of the Korean people," he said, 
"and, consistent with these purposes, to bring hostilities to an end 
as quickly as possible." There was never any real question of the 
meaning of the October 7 resolution until later war-weariness 
prompted some interpreters (including top American and British 
spokesmen) to try to revise their own recorded declarations. 

On December i, 1950, this series of resolutions was concluded 
with the establishment of "The United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency for the Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea," 
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(UNKRA) which was given lengthy instructions for operation in 
Korea (not in part of Korea), although it was authorized to de- 
termine "the geographical areas within which the Agency shall 
operate at any time." 

On November 6, 1950, the U.N. Commander, General MacAr- 
thur, in a special message to the Security Council, reported that 
a new foe, a Chinese Communist army, was deployed for action 
against the United Nations forces in Korea. In MacArthur's 
Tenth Report, delivered on December 28, he declared the Chinese 
had begun to move their forces into position for the attack upon 
Korea as early as mid-September. By January 3, 1951, with large- 
scale Chinese forces already driving south of the g8th parallel, 
and with U.N. armies in Korea in a state of virtual rout, the 
United States asked for a brief adjournment of the Security Coun- 
cil to allow time for consideration of the possibility of arranging 
a truce. At this time there was general public discussion of the 
desirability of complete withdrawal of the United Nations from 
all Korea (which, indeed, was recommended by General MacAr- 
thur), and the Chinese, had they been so minded, could assuredly 
have secured an agreement for re-establishment of the 38th par- 
allel. 

On December 14, in response to Chinese intervention, the Gen- 
eral Assembly had voted 52-5 for creation of a Cease Fire Com- 
mittee to negotiate a compromise settlement. Red China was in- 
vited to send a representative to Lake Success to discuss peace 
terms, and did send a delegation headed by Wu Hsiu-Chuan. The 
Chinese Communists demanded in effect that a Seven-Power Con- 
ference be convened in China to settle all outstanding Far East- 
ern questions, including the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Korea, deliverance of Formosa to Red China, and admis- 
sion of Red China to the United Nations, prior to arranging any 
cease-fire in the Korean fighting. Declining to surrender to Chi- 
nese force, the Cease Fire Committee countered with a proposal 
that the fighting stop first and that subsequently consideration 
be given to the Chinese Reds' demands. Russia, meanwhile, had 
obliquely offered its own solution, namely: that all foreign troops 
be withdrawn and that the Korean people hold an election under 
the auspices of the surrounding States (i.e., Red China, Russia 
and Japan). India, represented by Sir Benegal Rau, and main- 
taining close contact with Peiping, urged virtual acceptance of 
the Communist demands. By January 4, Seoul was once again in 
Communist hands, but the United Nations forces had consoli- 
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dated their position a few miles south of that city, and the Chi- 
nese attack was at last contained. Heartened by this fact, and con- 
vinced by now that the Chinese Reds were in no mood for a gen- 
uine compromise settlement, the General Assembly on February 
i voted that "the Central People's Government of the People's 
Republic of China, by giving direct aid and assistance to those 
who were already committing aggression in Korea and by en- 
gaging in hostilities itself against United Nations forces there, 
has itself engaged in aggression in Korea." 

By this time the position adopted in the October 7 resolution, 
of authorizing the United Nations forces to "ensure conditions 
of stability throughout Korea," was abandoned. The February i 
resolution concluded with the weak assertion that the goal now 
was "the achievement of United Nations objectives in Korea by 
peaceful means." 

Since American troops comprised almost half of all those fight- 
ing for the U.N. in Korea (with Republic of Korea troops mak- 
ing up 52 per cent of the total, and with smaller forces, mostly 
of token size, from fifteen other nations), the General Assembly 
tacitly abandoned its futile role as peace-maker and turned the 
field over to the United States. President Truman set the stage 
for settlement in late April by summarily discharging General 
MacArthur, allegedly for issuing an offer to negotiate peace in 
the field, accompanied by a threat to attack Red China in case 
the overture were rejected, but actually because he had come to 
symbolize both to our enemies and to our uneasy Allies a de- 
mand for victory rather than compromise. The National Security 
Council followed this action late in May by deciding that re- 
establishment of the 38th parallel would be acceptable. General 
Ridgway dutifully echoed this decision in a proclamation to his 
troops that a peace made on the g8th parallel would be a glorious 
victory, and in the MacArthur Hearings Secretary Dean Acheson 
likewise affirmed America's willingness to accept a settlement 
along the 38th. The Communists, however, tried two more gen- 
eral offensives before accepting these offers, with the cheering re- 
sult that by mid- June of 1951 they had been driven well behind 
the g8th parallel along the central and eastern fronts and their 
battle line forces were reeling from exhaustion and lack of sup- 
plies. 

At this juncture Jakob Malik, speaking over the United Na- 
tions radio facilities on Saturday evening, June 23, ended a speech 
denouncing the "war-mongering" Western Allies with a cryptic 
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hint that peace in Korea might now serve the Kremlin's ends. 
"As a first step," he said, "negotiations should be started between 
the belligerents for a cease fire and an armistice providing for 
the mutual withdrawal of forces from the gSth parallel." 

The results from this casual hint were explosive. General As- 
sembly President Nasrollah Entezam quickly flew from Wash- 
ington back to Lake Success. Trygve Lie issued a hopeful call for 
peace, from Norway, and cut short his vacation there to fly home. 
President Truman warned that the Reds might be fooling but 
if they wanted peace they could have it. The British Foreign Of- 
fice declared that the Malik offer was "precisely what Britain and 
many other countries had been seeking for some time." The only 
discordant note came from the country most deeply concerned. 
President Syngman Rhee, speaking on the June 25th anniver- 
sary, called on the U.N. to keep on till every Communist had been 
driven across the Yalu River. "This is the will of the Korean 
people, of all ages and classes," he said. "The Communists are 
cowering in their trenches. They have been defeated unless they 
are greatly re-enforced. We hope the U.N, will continue their 
present advance." In an interview granted to the Associated Press 
ten days prior to Malik's speech, Rhee had warned against a 
"phony peace," which he defined as "any cease-fire order, nego- 
tiations, cessation or settlement that leaves Korea divided by the 
artificial and meaningless geographical line of the g8th parallel." 

The line of essential conflict in peace aims between the Re- 
public of Korea and its United Nations Allies was clearly drawn. 
In a June 13 interview with the A.P., Rhee warned, "If the United 
Nations do not gain victory in Korea, the end will not be peace 
but more war in Europe as well as Asia, and the world Commu- 
nists will be able to say, 'we are still winning/ " President Tru- 
man, in an Independence Day speech in Washington, D. C., 
aligned the United States with those U.N. Member nations (un- 
doubtedly a majority) which had come to favor treating the war 
in Korea wholly as a warning against further Soviet aggression, 
rather than as a means of righting the specific wrong of the divi- 
sion of Korea. "Our aims in Korea," he said, "are just as clear 
and just as simple as the things for which we fought in the Amer- 
ican Revolution. . . . We are not fighting there to conquer China 
or to destroy the Soviet Empire. We are fighting for a simple 
goal . . . the aim of securing the right of nations to be free and 
to live in peace." 

"We must remember that Korea is only part o a wider con- 
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flict," President Truman said in that same address. Thus was 
signalized a significant aspect of the behind-the-scenes peace ne- 
gotiations. The United States was forced to work as hard to hold 
its Allies together as it was to defeat its Communist foe. The 
New York Journal- American reported, on July 10, results of an 
"Asian survey" which showed that India's Nehru was laboring to 
build an Asian Anti-American bloc. The old Arab League na- 
tions of the Middle East, intent upon squeezing Western power 
out of their own domains, refused to go along with any pres- 
sure upon the Chinese Reds. European opinion was troubled 
from fear that American involvement in Korea might weaken the 
forces we had available to hold off a Russian attack across the 
Elbe. The English press adopted a bitter anti-Rhee line designed 
to facilitate a g8th parallel compromise. 

The Nottingham Guardian, on July 3, called on Foreign Min- 
ister Herbert Morrison to "tell Washington that Dr. Syngman 
Rhee is persona non grata with Britain." The Manchester 
Guardian, on July 9, insisted that "If Russia is ready for a cease- 
fire, the United Nations on their side must not tolerate any at- 
tempt by Dr. Syngman Rhee to complicate the negotiations/' and 
added, "One of the advantages of unification would be to bring 
in an administration in which Dr. Rhee's Government could be 
swallowed up." The Irish Times, for July 2, editorialized that: 

It will be necessary to keep an eye on the egregious Mr. Syngman 
Rhee. The establishment of this gentleman as President of South 
Korea has caused trouble before, and already the British press is dis- 
quieted by the possibility that he will adopt an intransigent attitude 
which will upset the arrangements for an armistice. That, however, is 
a detail: one must hope that the authority of the United Nations will 
be sufficient to keep him under control. The United Nations, will 
not willingly go to war again for the sake of order in so small, and 
from their point of view, so unimportant a quarter of the world as 
Korea. . . . Korea is only a dress rehearsal. The real performance will 
be in Europe. 

And the potent London Times kept the ball rolling with an edi- 
torial demand on October i, 1951, that the old g8th parallel line 
be re-established, despite all the ground gained above it by U.N. 
troops, and despite the official position by then frequently reit- 
erated by the U.N. negotiators that the only acceptable truce line 
would be along the current battle positions. Just to make sure 
it was not misunderstood, the Times repeated its demand on Oc- 
tober 12. Pravda encouraged this democratic disunity by purring 
in its June 26 issue that, "The cessation of war activity and the 
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peaceful settlement of the conflict in Korea will remove one of 
the most important causes of tension in the present international 
situation." 

The United Press reported the immediate reaction of Ameri- 
can troops in Korea to be ninety per cent against acceptance of 
Communist terms for settlement. In my own talks with American 
and other foreign U.N. personnel in Korea during the course of 
the first long summer (1951) of negotiations, I found them very 
generally holding the opinion that a peace which left Korea di- 
vided would simply insure more Communist aggression else- 
where. There was never any doubt that the Korean people them- 
selves, battered as they were, wanted more war rather than a 
peace which would leave their country not only largely destroyed 
but also cut in half. In answer to foreign critics who charged Rhee 
with stubborn intransigence, the National Assembly dropped its 
own quarrels with the Administration to register a unanimous 
support for carrying on the fight till unification was secured. 

But the peace policies were not being made by those on the 
spot in Korea. They were being dictated by world leaders thou- 
sands of miles away, who were largely indifferent to ''so unim- 
portant a quarter of the world as Korea," and were vastly con- 
cerned with so important quarters as those occupied by their own 
countries. The nations which had voted for the Korean war but 
had not supported it were so embarrassed by its long continuance 
that they wanted it ended on almost any terms. And especially in 
Europe, the demand was insistent for a return of the free world's 
emphasis upon the priority of that region. 

As against this international pressure, American public opin- 
ion was strongly against any Korean settlement that smelled of 
"appeasement." The State Department was under the heaviest 
and most continuous attack in American history. MacArthur's 
plea that "The only objective of war is victory" was underlined 
by his tremendous, nation-wide reception. Not only Republicans 
in Congress, but many Democrats as well demanded that the uni- 
fication of Korea would be the only peace terms which would 
drive home to the Communists the futility of aggression. Editorial 
opinion largely followed the same line. Such Korean spokesmen 
in America as Pyun Yung Tai, Foreign Minister (on a visit to the 
United States in May, 1951), Ben C. Limb, Permanent Observer 
for Korea to the U.N., and Ambassador You Chan Yang all got 
wide press coverage and sympathetic reporting for their expres- 
sions of this same view. Acheson switched from advocacy of the 
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38th parallel to insistence upon the current battle line as a tem- 
porary truce position. And President Truman, in a series of 
closely-spaced addresses, gradually clarified American policy as 
based upon the creation of such force that Russia would be in- 
duced to accept just agreements and would be constrained to 
keep them. 

Despite friendly pressure from the United States and extremely 
harsh criticism from England, Syngman Rhee and his Govern- 
ment continued to insist periodically that any peace short of the 
re-unification of Korea would be a betrayal of the Korean people 
and a failure for the general objective of convincing the Krem- 
lin that aggression could not pay. In July, however, Rhee shifted 
his policy somewhat, in an effort to find a basis of agreement 
with the announced U.N. position. In direct negotiation with 
Washington, he sought to gain American guarantees of support 
for the eventual unification of Korea in return for the conces- 
sion on his part of a temporary battle-line truce. This plea was 
rejected, presumably on the ground that it might be understood 
as a promise of armed American support for regaining north 
Korea. As Truman repeatedly re-iterated, the U.N. position con- 
tinued to favor eventual unification for Korea, but by "peaceful 
means." Just what peaceful means might be found to accomplish 
what assertedly could not be achieved by armed force, the Admin- 
istration never revealed. 

The chronology of the relations between the Republic of 
Korea and the United Nations has been ignored in order to fol- 
low undeviatingly the line of discussion over the principal war 
aims. But another significant divergence occurred during the pe- 
riod of apparent Allied success in September-November, when 
United Nations forces had the north Koreans reeling and actually 
drove at some points all the way to the northern border. Much 
of North Korea was liberated and it appeared at that time that 
all of it would be very soon. The question of what was to be 
done with it was both paramount and pressing. 

The Republic of Korea's position was clear. When its Consti- 
tution was adopted in 1948, the Preamble asserted the jurisdic- 
tion of that instrument over all Korea. When elections were held 
for the National Assembly, 200 seats were filled by representa- 
tives of the twenty millions living south of the s8th parallel, and 
another 100 seats were kept vacant to be filled subsequently by 
representatives of the ten million who lived north of that line. 
Rhee appointed Governors not only for the provinces in south 
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Korea, but also for those in the north. At least three million 
northerners had fled from the Communists to take refuge in 
south Korea, and these were heavily represented in the Govern- 
ment. Frequently Government officials referred to the essential 
unity of the whole Korean people and insisted that their pur- 
pose was to liberate the north and to take it back into full and 
equal partnership, not in any degree to treat it as conquered or 
separate territory. The United Nations had always appeared to 
accept and indeed to welcome this view. The Korean Constitu- 
tion was approved, and the United Nations Commission in Korea 
was specifically charged to * 'ex tend" the elections already held 
in the south into the northern areas. But when U.N. forces drove 
into north Korea, this policy came into doubt. 

There were no U.N. personnel trained or selected to admin- 
ister North Korea, for no such development had been antici- 
pated. Nevertheless, when MacArthur's troops moved across the 
line, he was directed from Lake Success to exercise temporary 
civil authority over the population. The October 7 resolution to 
which earlier reference has been made established a United Na- 
tions Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Ko- 
rea (UNCURK), and invited "all sections and representative 
bodies of the population of Korea, South and North ... to co- 
operate with the organs of the United Nations in the restoration 
of peace, in the holding of elections, and in the establishment 
of a unified government." 

Once again, the language was made purposefully vague, so 
that it might be accommodated to whatever decisions might later 
be reached. Did it mean that both the Republic of Korea and 
the Communist regime of north Korea were to be treated alike 
as "representative bodies"? Did it contemplate the dissolution 
of the Republic of Korea, which had been approved by the U.N., 
and which operated as a presumed sovereign power under a Con- 
stitution which already made full provision for re-unification? 
Or did it merely mean that the U.N. would observe elections 
in the north, as it already had in the south, to complete and ex- 
tend the structure of the existing government? 

President Rhee insisted that there could be no question what- 
soever of either the dissolution of the lawfully established Re- 
public of Korea nor of that Government's accepted and defined 
right to extend its rule throughout the north as quickly as mili- 
tary events permitted. Acting on this policy, he sent his ap- 
pointed Governors into the north and along with them police- 
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men to maintain order until a full representative government 
could function. Under sharp challenge by U.N. authorities (who 
also appointed police and other local authorities for the north) 
Rhee grudgingly admitted the necessity of complying with U.N. 
demands. But he warned that even a temporary rule of the north 
by the U.N. would be unjust, would be unrealistic (since the 
U.N. officials unable even to speak the Korean language and 
wholly unfamiliar with the country would have no way of dis- 
tinguishing between Communists and loyal citizens) and would 
play directly into the hands of Communist propagandists, who 
were telling the north Koreans that the U.N. army was an agent 
of American imperialism. This was the status of the dispute 
when the Chinese Reds came into the conflict and quickly pushed 
the U.N. back south of the 8th parallel. 

Even the brief period of liberation of north Korea posed some 
interesting questions which, if the free world is victor in the 
global struggle, will have to be answered both in Korea and 
elsewhere. How is an area liberated from Communist control to 
be re-integrated into the kind of society maintained in free enter- 
prise democracies? The problem presented many aspects. 

One of 'the most dramatic was the question of property own- 
ership. Under the Communists most of the former propertied 
class had been either driven off, allowed to escape with empty 
hands, imprisoned, or shot. Farmers had been made "tenants of 
the State/' with no ownership of their lands, but also with no 
individual landlords. Privately owned factories had been confis- 
cated, and by now, through rebuilding, combinations, shifting 
of machinery, etc., the specific ownership would be difficult to 
determine. A whole new philosophy of State-owned enterprise had 
been clamped down upon the land. How was the transition back 
to private ownership and free enterprise to be achieved? 

Rhee's policy was forthright. He declared that former owners 
would be restored to their lands. Farm tenantry would thus be 
re-established, and with this announcement a wave of denuncia- 
tions swept through the press of the free world. Rhee went on to 
say that the same laws applying to south Korea would be ex- 
tended to the north (pending whatever changes might be voted 
by the enlarged Assembly). One of these laws made mandatory 
the sale, on very easy terms, of landlord-held farm lands to their 
tenant occupants a genuine land reform which will be dis- 
cussed in detail in a later chapter. But this explanation of Rhee's 
was largely drowned out in the clamor of protest against his pro- 
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gram of even a temporary re-establishment of farm landlordism. 
What the West did not understand about Korea it passed off on 
the easy assumption that Rhee was "another Chiang Kai-shek," 
and that this was bad. At this period, the spurious "land re- 
form" of the Communists was still enjoying an excellent press, 
due to support by such "liberals" as Owen Lattimore. Many of 
the very Americans who clung most determinedly to our own 
free enterprise system were convinced that it was bad, at least 
agriculturally, for Asia. 

Another question was how to separate the victims crushed under 
Communist totalitarianism from the venial tools who had will- 
ingly served their master's purpose. Rhee argued that the Ko- 
reans themselves could best make this distinction, and that they 
had proved their leniency in similarly distinguishing the cul- 
prits from the victims in their trials of collaborators with the 
Japanese. But his argument was weakened by the revengeful ex- 
cesses of some Korean troops and policemen who outraged Al- 
lied opinion in their treatment of north Koreans whom they first 
encountered. The plea that the Communist brutality in the south 
during the summer of 1950 had been much worse, while un- 
questionably true, was not sufficient. Neither was reference to 
similar excesses in wars in other lands. Heartily sick of blood- 
shed and cruelty, many U.N. observers felt it safest to maintain 
a firm control by outside forces until order and lawful govern- 
ment were established. 

A whole series of questions revolved around schools, churches, 
newspapers, and various types of social and cultural organiza- 
tions. The Communists with their usual close attention to prop- 
aganda had knit a powerful fabric of thought-control across 
north Korea. How should this be broken up? What kind of re- 
education, and how much, should be expected before a free elec- 
tion could properly be held in the areas liberated from Com- 
munism? To what extent would it be thought proper for gen- 
uine convinced Communists to seek to accomplish through elec- 
tioneering what they had just failed to achieve by force of arms? 
If it should turn out that a significant proportion of north Ko- 
reans should actually desire to vote Communist, should they be 
allowed to do so? 

These were questions which confused and troubled the issues 
in Korea during the brief period of the liberation of the north. 
They will arise again, not only for north Korea but for all other 
areas of the earth which may some day be drawn back from Com- 
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munist exploitation. It is to be hoped that when such a time again 
arrives, there will be better answers available than were at hand 
during the hectic fall of 1950. 

As was pointed out in Chapter II, a great deal of the confusion 
in regard to the Korean question arises over the question of 
whether that nation ought really to be treated as sovereign and 
independent. Robert Guillain, a sharp-penned critic of Rhee, con- 
tributing a series of articles to the Manchester Guardian in Sep- 
tember, 1951, stated the issue bluntly and challengingly: "Syng- 
man Rhee, with a blindness to facts equalled only by his ambi- 
tion, intends that South Korea and ultimately, of course, all 
Korea shall be no one's satellite." The issue should be clearly 
and fairly faced. 

As one who knows Syngman Rhee very well and has worked 
with him closely for ten years, I can testify that he is indeed 
ambitious. Ambition has kept him driving ever forward toward 
the goal of an independent Korea for over fifty years, when 
there was nothing but his faith to keep him going. But it is not, 
and in the nature of things cannot be, personal ambition. He 
has been poor all his life. He is poor still. Guillain and every 
other non-Communist critic I know confesses that no charge of 
personal corruption has been or could be directed against him. 
He is seventy-seven years old, far too advanced in age to con- 
template building any further personal empire for himself. He 
has no children or close relatives living. His foes never claim 
that he is hand-picking any specific successor; indeed, they charge 
his failure to do so as one of the counts against him. His am- 
bition is simply and wholly for his people and his country: he 
wants to see Korea unified and independent; and he wants to 
sink the foundations of democracy so deeply into the land that no 
political upheavals after he is gone can dislodge them. The record 
will closely show that this is his ambition and that it comprises 
the whole of it. If such ambition is unworthy, Rhee must be con- 
tent to bear the stigma. But history will not so record. 

This question, however, is secondary. The principal issue to 
be resolved is whether Korea has any right to assume an inde- 
pendent and sovereign role. What if it has not? What if Amer- 
ican support is sufficient basis to give the United States a pre- 
ponderant right to determine Korean policies? What will such 
a conclusion look like in terms of our asserted principles in fight- 
ing the Korean war, and in terms of our outraged denials of Rus- 
sian propaganda that we are engaged in an imperialistic adven- 
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ture in Korea? Either we are fighting for what President Tru- 
man defined in his address of July 4, 1951 as "the aim of se- 
curing the right of nations to be free and to live in peace," or 
we are fighting for a power position on Russia's Siberian flank 
on the mainland of Asia. 

In view of the intensity of the global struggle between Com- 
munism and the free world, there might be popular support for 
subjection of Korea to U.S. or U.N. direction if the Republic of 
Korea were inclined to pander to Communist Russia. But the 
precise opposite is the case. In whatever respects Korea has con- 
flicted with American policy in the post-war world, it has been 
because Korea has sought to maintain a more forthrightly anti- 
Communist position than the United States has felt inclined to 
support. In every essential the United States has finally come to 
accept the Korean position, and has profited from doing so. If 
India and England have not similarly felt the inherent necessity 
of concurrence, that is another matter. There is no quibbling 
over the question that some of the democratic Allies yet prefer 
more compromise with Communism to uncompromising insist- 
ence upon any particular program. Those who hold such views 
naturally dislike and fear such a spokesman as Rhee. They would 
muzzle him if they could. 

The question of Korean sovereignty encompasses the far larger 
one of the relationship of the United Nations and the Great 
Powers to smaller or weaker nations. If the U.N.-approved and 
widely recognized Government of Korea can be overturned by 
U.N. decision, what relatively weak government is safe? Do the 
nations of the world want any such precedent established? It 
seems unthinkable that they should. Rhee himself has stated the 
situation neatly on several occasions, when he has declared that 
Korea has a right to make its own decisions, just as surely as he 
had no power to insist that the United Nations should continue 
the war in Korea. That is a question which that body, and any 
individual members of it, must decide in accord with what it 
feels to be its own best interests. (He has added, however, that in 
his own judgment the U.N. is morally obligated to remain until 
it has completed the task of re-unifying Korea, which was divided 
by Great Power agreement and which has consistently accepted 
the pattern of rectification established and supervised by the 
U.N.) In any event, there can be no doubt that if Korea is left 
divided, that country has lost the war which it so courageously 
undertook on June 25, 1950 as part of a worldwide effort to 
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stem further Communist aggression. And since Korea's own in- 
terests are so deeply and vitally involved, it is difficult to recon- 
cile with professed democratic aims the asperity of certain Great 
Powers in protesting Korea's right to speak out in its own behalf. 
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tne price of resistance 



"THERE is HARDLY A FAMILY that hasn't had something happen 
to one or two of them. I am ashamed to speak of myself." The 
speaker was Mrs. Moon In-sil, or Julia, as she is known to her 
American friends. She has many of them, for she grew up in 
Shanghai, her husband is a doctor educated in the United States, 
and her eldest brother is Admiral Sohn Won-yil, Chief of Naval 
Operations. One brother-in-law is the former Consul General to 
Hong Kong, and another brother-in-law is a former Minister to 
England. We urged, and haltingly she began her story. 

"I was Secretary of a young business women's group in the 
Seoul Y.W.C.A.," she said. "On Saturday afternoon, June 24, a 
group of about thirty of us, all around thirty years of age, some 
with our young children, went up to Uijongbu, about eighteen 
miles north of Seoul, where the 'Y 1 had recently put up a sum- 
mer cottage. It was our first visit there and we wanted to fix it 
up. We stayed all night and worked Sunday morning cleaning 
and decorating the cottage. Up toward the g8th parallel we heard 
some dull thundering that sounded like guns. The townspeople 
told us not to worry, for there often was some shooting up that 
way. But around noon an elderly man came to us looking very 
worried and said the road to Seoul was closed to ordinary traffic 
and was filled with jeeps and trucks loaded with soldiers going 
north. We went out to look and decided we must hurry back 
to Seoul. 

"Like many of the other women, I had two children, my 
daughter, aged six, and my son, aged four. Besides, we all had 
bundles of food and bed clothing we had brought along. The 
bus that was to come for us did not arrive, and we could easily 
see it would not be able to come. So we started out to walk. The 
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jeeps went by us like whirlwinds. Sometimes empty trucks were 
going back south, and in some of them we got a ride part of the 
way. The drivers were very angry with us, calling us crazy women 
to be out for a hike at such a time as this. It was night when we 
got back home, and our families were very worried. By this time 
Uijongbu had been captured by the Communist armies. 

"During the next day we didn't know what to think. The 
radio kept saying that more soldiers were hastening toward the 
front and that soon the Communists would be defeated. But by 
the morning of the s8th shells were falling in Seoul and we 
knew the city would soon be captured. I took my two children 
and went across the river to a little village by the Central Women's 
College. This proved to be a bad place, for soon there was heavy 
fighting right around us. For three days we lay on the floor cov- 
ered with a heavy quilt and not having much of anything to eat. 
It was very hot and we were frightened almost to death. Finally 
we slipped out and started down the road toward Suwon, about 
twenty miles south of Seoul. We had nothing to eat but a few 
potatoes we dug out of the ground and we were so weak that 
we often had to sit down by the roadside to rest. There were 
many ROK soldiers going along with the refugees and we were 
sorry for them because they felt so bad. It seemed the whole pop- 
ulation of Seoul was fleeing with us. Late in the afternoon we 
found a little pig by a deserted house and prepared to cook it. 
In this way we became Communists, too! By this time there were 
about twenty in our immediate party. While we were eating, 
shells began to fall close to us, and we ran into the hills, where 
we spent the night. 

"During the night we could hear Communist tanks rumbling 
by on the road, and we knew they were now ahead of us. In the 
morning we found the road filled with refugees streaming north. 
They told us there was heavy fighting in Suwon and they had 
to turn back to escape being killed. So we decided to go back 
to Seoul. We didn't know much about this kind of war and we 
thought if we escaped being bombed we would be all right. We 
had much to learn about how the Communists fight. 

"When we got to Anyang, about half way to Seoul, we were 
stopped by Communist guards who were questioning people. I 
had forgotten to take off my glasses and they thought I must be 
an upper-class person. They questioned me for a long time. I lied 
as much as I could, telling them my husband was a doctor who 
hated the southern Korean Government. Another member of our 
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party spoke up to say, 'That's right/ and finally they let me go. 
Our group had only gone about twenty paces beyond them when 
we heard shots and three of the young men with us fell dead. 
How we ran! Besides carrying my children, I had a bundle of 
clothing on my head, so it was hard work. We passed many dead 
bodies along the way. By the time we got back to the Han River 
it was night and we were very tired. We stayed all that night in 
the home of a relative who lived on the south bank of the Han. 

"The next morning I sent my driver, who was with us, across 
the river to see if it was all right to go back to our home. Around 
evening he came back again and said I had been condemned to 
death by the People's Court because of my education and the 
positions held by my brothers. They said I was a foreign spy. All 
in all, they had 16 charges against me, although I couldn't under- 
stand that I had done anything wrong. 

"For a few days we stayed with my relative, but we did not 
dare stay there long. I took my children and went to another 
district, where no one knew me, and came to a house where a 
widow woman lived. There were three other families who had 
moved in with her, and she took me in and the two children, too. 
Every day some Communist investigators came through the neigh- 
borhood, but they did not bother us because only one rather old 
man lived in this house, along with the women and children. 
Then, about two weeks after I came there, there came a knock 
on the door around eleven-thirty at night. The old man answered 
it, and instead of the usual civilian investigators he found three 
men in uniform at the gate. 

"They told him they were looking for a young woman with 
two children, who was the sister of the Admiral in the Korean 
Navy. I held my breath and my hair began to stand up on my 
head. But the man said he knew of no such person. They threat- 
ened him and said they had been told she was in this house. If 
he lied, they said, they would shoot him. Really, he did not know 
who I was, but he might have told them I was there and let them 
see for themselves. Instead he lied and said there were only the 
other families in the house. Then he told them what rooms these 
others were in, but didn't mention our room at all. I don't know 
how to tell what gratitude I felt for that man. 

"The soldiers began to go through the house, flashing a flash- 
light on the faces of the people in the rooms. The airplanes were 
flying all through the sky, and they could have no light except 
their small flashlights. This saved my life. I lay there praying 
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every minute to the God, and fearing lest my little boy would 
wake up and make a noise. At last they went away. Without wait- 
ing a minute I ran out the back of the house, climbed up on a 
shed built close to it, and let myself down into a narrow space 
between the two buildings. Then I sat there shaking, planning 
what lies I could tell if I were caught. I knew my children would 
be safe if they were not with me, because the Communists would 
think they belonged to the other women. 

"About four o'clock in the morning the people called me out 
of my hiding place, and we began to plan what we could do. Then 
there came another knock on the door! This time I had no 
chance to climb back over the shed. I ran into the back yard and 
the only place I could see to hide was an opening that led down 
into the sewer. I jumped into it, and found that I could hardly 
pull my head low enough to get it out of sight. When my head 
was far enough down, I was so choked from the nastiness and 
smells that I could not breathe. After a few minutes, the women 
from the house called me back in. These new visitors had been 
from the Volunteer Army, and they had taken the old man away 
to join their ranks. 

"Of course I could stay there no longer. I took my young son 
on my back and started out, leaving my daughter behind. I told 
her to be very quiet and never go out on the street, for someone 
might recognize her. For the next three days she lay under a table 
or in a closet, and never uttered a word. When I went out with 
my son, it was raining, so I could put up an umbrella which 
covered my face. I trudged away across the city to a strange dis- 
trict where a relative lived, and several days later sent back for 
my daughter. There I stayed in hiding. If anyone asked about 
me, the relative would say, 'Oh, Mrs. Moon? She's gone south.' By 
this time it was the middle of August, and every day we hoped 
the American Army would come and rescue us. There had been 
a wild rumor in the city that the army was coming on July 17. 
Then the rumor was that it would come by August 15. A few days 
before there was very heavy bombing, and we thought the rumor 
must be true. But on August 13 there was no bombing at all, 
and we lost all our hope. 

"From that time on, I prayed every day that a bomb would fall 
on me and end all the misery. Of course we could not know 
when it all would end. The Communists were organized in every 
block, with a block leader who came with investigators and police 
to check up on every house and nobody was safe. Finally, Mr. 
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Kimin Kiusic, who had won favor with the Communists when 
he went up to the Conference they called back in the Spring of 
1948, asked them to give up the trials by the People's Courts. He 
said they would make the Korean people hate them so much they 
never would become Communist. They believed him, and in 
this way he saved many lives.* After this I was able to come out 
of hiding, though I was careful to stay in the house. When any- 
one looked at me I was so frightened that I tried to hide my 
face, and of course they thought I was some kind of suspicious 
person. 

"It was on September 17 that a man came to our house and 
told us that the Allied Army was near Seoul. He said they occu- 
pied the village near the Kimpo Airport by day, and the Com- 
munists held it by night. By the end of the month, Seoul was 
free and our summer of fear and suffering was ended." 

As Mrs. Moon had said, there are few families in Korea that 
do not have some such story to tell. I have listened to scores of 
them. Although there is a certain basic similarity in all the ex- 
periences, each one seems strangely unique and deeply heart-stir- 
ring when you hear it told. The Korean Government estimates 
that at least one million south Koreans have been killed or died 
from disease or exposure as a direct result of this war. More than 
another million suffered serious injury, acquired a lasting disease, 
were captured by the Communists, or simply disappeared. The 
orphans and lost children are numbered in the scores of thou- 
sands. And at least eight millions, in the south alone, lost their 
homes or had their personal possessions stolen away by looters 
while they were refugees on the road. There is no way to even 
begin to approach adequacy in trying to describe the price in suf- 
fering these people have had to pay for their resistance to the 
Communist attack. 

There are at least eight million refugee stories in Korea, and 
almost seven million Koreans remain alive to tell them. Perhaps 
a few of these stories will reveal something of the nature of them 
all. 

Just below the Allied battle-line, a little way north of Yanggu, 
there stood a small Korean house by the roadside, A miserable 
old man sitting inside the house tempted me to stop and speak 

*When the Communists retreated in late September, they took Kimm 
Kiusic with them. He has not since been heard of, and is presumed dead. 
Dr. Kimm was long active in the Korean independence movement and was the 
American-appointed joint chairman (with Lyuh Woon Heung) of the ill- 
famed coalition of 1946-47. 
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with him. One might say he was a mere skeleton, covered with 
rags. Seventy-five-year-old Lee Kyu Yough started south when a 
Communist advance had caused the village to evacuate in De- 
cember. But his legs were not strong enough to permit him to 
keep up with his sons and daughters. He could not help but 
stop to rest and amid the stream of refugees pouring south he 
became separated from his family. He had never in his life been 
more than twenty miles from home, and he had no hope of find- 
ing a place to live down south. So he turned back and found 
his home, which was on a hillside, the only house left in the 
village. He soon ate all the rice which his sons had left behind. 

Old Lee had to cook for himself, something which he never 
had done. He had to gather firewood and bring water from the 
village well. Communist soldiers ransacked the house but could 
find nothing in it of value. When the Allies re-occupied the hill, 
ROK soldiers gave him some barley and millet. He had some 
crackers in a basket by his side and I wanted to ask him where 
he got them, but did not. 

Lee's only desire was to have a ride to another village across the 
hill, where he thought some relative might still be living. I told 
him the area was off-limits for returning refugees, for it was too 
close to the battle-lines. Besides, all the inhabitants had been 
moved out. The old man pleaded earnestly, however, that he 
must go, for he could not live much longer where he was by 
himself. Since there was no other way of showing him the good 
will and sympathy his searching eyes so deeply craved, I let him 
get in the jeep and ride on to the nearest spot on the road to the 
village he sought to reach. At the last view he was stolidly and 
slowly walking through the bushes, till the jeep rounded a cor- 
ner and he was lost to sight. 

Mrs. Maria Lee, aged 72, a faithful Christian woman, insisted 
on remaining behind in her son's home in Seoul, when the Com- 
munist advance forced the family to evacuate on December 29, 
1950. To every plea that she come along, she replied that she 
was too old for such a journey, and would be only a burden and 
no help to anyone if she were able to get down to safety. If she 
remained, she said, she could watch over her son's home and try 
to safeguard it. The son could not tell his mother where he 
would be, for he had no destination except to escape. 

From this date the terrible and lonely days began for Mrs. Lee. 
She crept under a thick quilt and prayed for the safety of her 
son's family. She ate but one meal a day, and when the sunshine 
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streamed into her room she read the Bible. Shortly after her son 
left, the Communists entered Seoul. They searched her home, but 
found no food except buckwheat, which they did not take. Be- 
cause of her age, they did not harm her. Cold and hunger re- 
mained her only friends for three months. Then the Allied 
Armies beat their way back into Seoul. The gate in front of Mrs. 
Lee's home was blasted by a shell, but she was unharmed. 

Even after the recapture of Seoul, however, refugees were not 
allowed to return. All through the Spring she awaited the re- 
turn of her son, and prayed for his safety. Finally, at the end of 
May her son and his family came back. They had been, they said, 
in a small village just south of Suwon, about twenty-five miles 
from Seoul. 

In a small village named Pochon near the west central front 
is a village master, Kim Yong II, whom his neighbors regard 
with warm respect and love. When the Communist invaders drove 
toward the village last December, a panic spirit swept the village 
and the inhabitants began to scatter like leaves before a wind. 
Mr. Kim knew he could not care for everyone, but he gathered 
around him some fifty elderly people and children under fifteen, 
whose fathers or sons were in the ROK army. Packing such rice 
and blankets as they could carry, this group started together on a 
long trek toward the south. After days of clambering over nar- 
row mountain trails and nights of sleeping in icy brush shelters, 
they finally crossed the Han River on rafts and found a refugee 
relief shelter in the small village of Kwangju. After a few days 
they were forced to make another march southward because of 
a further Communist advance. 

When they got to a big relief center at Chungju, Kim Yong II 
negotiated with the provincial government for relief supplies 
for his contingent of villagers. "Sometimes," Kim confided, "I was 
disappointed because supplies were refused while the children 
and old people waited expectantly for my return." 

Since the Allied armies were now steadily holding a line just 
south of Seoul, it seemed to Kim unnecessary to take his charges 
further south. He called them together and explained that he 
could not undertake to care for them all during the war. He 
sought opportunities for the older children and more vigorous 
of the elders to earn money for their daily food. Soon many of 
them were working and were sharing what they got with the rest. 

After a few months they were able to return to their own vil- 
lage of Pochon. Of the fifty refugees who had started south under 
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Kim's leadership, all came back safely and in good health. All 
that is, but one. Kim Yong IPs three-year-old daughter had died 
of fever while on the icy trip south. But he has a kind of recom- 
pense. For all the inhabitants of the village have become his 
children now. 

There is no end to the stories. The tragedies of Korea are not 
all told by the casualty figures from the front. 

One panoramic view of the cost I got when I returned to Seoul 
in the summer of 1951. Seoul has often been described as one of 
the most beautiful cities in the Orient, Like Rome, it is cradled 
in the midst of surrounding hills, with Namsan, or South Moun- 
tain, rising on one side, Pukhan, meaning North-of-Seoul, on the 
other, and with the Han River, meandering majestically between 
broad beaches bound by high bluffs, dividing Seoul from its prin- 
cipal suburb of Yongdongpo. Since 1931 many of the world's 
fine cities have been smashed. Seoul has now joined the ranks 
of ruin. By moonlight its beauty was enhanced, for many acres 
of flattened land spread between structures still rising on both 
sides of its broad avenues. But under the sharp revelation of the 
sunlight the rubbled homes, the tottering walls, the blasted in- 
teriors of great buildings, and the tangled wires and girders were 
dismally revealed. Even so, the first impression was one of re- 
juvenation, for the streets were clean, the rubble was already be- 
ing neatly organized into piles of brick and stone, and the re- 
turned refugees (some 500,000 of the original million and a half 
inhabitants) had set up improvised shacks and shops amid the 
spoliation. The vegetable markets in particular were a joy to 
the eye, for the farms around Seoul still produced, but the mar- 
ket had been cut down to less than a third; hence only the largest 
and best cabbages, turnips, celery and greens were brought in on 
hand carts to be sold. 

It did not take long, however, to penetrate beneath the first 
appearance to the raw hearts and battered souls. Many of the 
eyes in Seoul had a haunted, empty look, as though the shutters 
had been drawn across memories too dreadful to be revealed. 
Returning refugees were brisk, but those who had endured the 
whole crucifixion of the city moved about with the automatic 
woodenness of sleep-walkers, whom it seemed kinder not to 
awaken. City Hall and American-occupied Hanto and Chosen 
Hotels seemed miraculously untouched. Seoul National Univer- 
sity sprawled over a broad campus on the edge of the city, was 
largely unharmed. Korea University, in the far outskirts, was 
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undamaged, though thoroughly looted. Ewha Women's College, 
nestled among protective hills and woods, suffered the virtual loss 
of its main building, but otherwise was little hurt. Here and 
there other structures of importance had somehow escaped. But 
the tally was small. Block after block, square mile after square 
mile, was wiped out or worse, with ruins still tottering erect, 
awaiting the necessary wrecking crews to tear them down before 
rebuilding could commence. 

I drove through the badly damaged eastern section of the city 
out to Prince Ito's Shrine, and visited the luxurious brick home 
where I had lived with two American Army officers back in 1946. 
It had taken a bomb burst through the roof and several artillery 
shells through the walls. My old bedroom was untouched, but 
every stick of furnishings in the place had been looted. It looked 
in its desolation like a deliberate ghostly reminder of happy days 
that had gone; of the misery that had come. 

Then, six weeks later, when my wife was enabled to make a 
flying visit to Korea, I took her through Seoul and we visited my 
old 1946 home. This time it was fairly alive with a swarming 
host of 130 orphans, shepherded by a Mr. Back in Cheol, who 
looked veritably like the traditional pictures of Jesus. A sad but 
infinite compassion shone from his fanatical eyes. The children 
he had gathered around him were adequately dressed, but their 
frightened faces and the haunting fear in their eyes made the 
war as real as a battlefield itself. We found that Mr. Baek had 
discovered the empty house just a few days before and had un- 
ceremoniously moved in with his brood. These children were a 
portion of more than 400 whom, alone and unaided, he had 
gathered from No-Man's land, between the battle-lines further 
north. Often he had crawled into broken huts under fire of the 
guns to drag them out Twice he had been wounded, but he kept 
on with his task. American soldiers had hauled his charges back 
to Seoul in trucks returning empty after they had taken fresh 
supplies to the front. When he got them to Seoul, he simply took 
over such wrecks of buildings as he could find. Already this 
house was patched up in portions still habitable. One room was 
crowded with home-made seats and desks, where a school was 
already in operation. The yard, which six weeks before had grown 
high with weeds, was clipped, and a volley ball net had been 
erected. From somewhere an old foot-pedal organ had been 
found, and a group of children were around it singing Christian 
hymns in Korean translation. 
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We asked him where he got food for the children and he re- 
plied that often they did not eat, but somehow he found rice 
enough to keep them alive. They slept at night on the floor, 
with one blanket for every two or three. Mr. Back was helped 
by a young Professor, Park Yong-dal, who had formerly taught 
at Seoul National University. He had been on his way to Pusan 
to look for a government job when Mr. Back found him and 
persuaded him to stay and help. Three young women, separated 
from their families, had also been rounded up and requisitioned 
as nurses and caretakers. A Negro Corporal named Ansul Mat- 
tier, from Boston, was on hand, and we learned he had brought 
all the money he had saved and spent his evenings and other free 
time doing what he could. Contact had already been made with 
officers of UNCACK, and within a few days I learned that reg- 
ular rations of food and some bedding had been supplied. As for 
Mr. Back, he had returned to the front lines, looking for more 
lost children. 

I met in Pusan a young lawyer named Cha Soon Yong. Mr. 
Cha had been seated at his home in Seoul, eating dinner with 
his wife and three children, when a bomb landed beside their 
house during the battle for Seoul, in September, 1950. The burst 
killed his wife and two children. Mr. Cha and his eldest son 
were buried in the wreckage and lay pinned down for three 
hours before neighbors were able to pull them out. Mr. Cha sent 
his son to Cheju Island to live with Mends and found a job with 
the patent bureau of the Ministry of Justice. He told me very 
quietly that God had spared his life and he must now use what 
years he might have left to help build up again what the war had 
destroyed. This spirit of picking up the threads and starting again 
seemed predominant among everyone I met. An American social 
worker who had spent two years in Poland and Germany fol- 
lowing the last war told me he never before had seen such re- 
silience and determination as these Korean refugees displayed. 
To them it seemed a simple miracle that their lives had some- 
how been saved. They tried to look toward the future and so far 
as they could to forget the past. 

The children who have lost both homes and parents and they 
number from 60,000 to 100,000 are in a class by themselves. 
Some 400 of them are in an improvised orphanage in Wonju, in 
the home of a wealthy Korean which has been turned over for 
this purpose. Some sixty miles east and a little south of Seoul, 
Wonju is located on the southern fringe of the area most 
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damaged in the several successive retreats and advances of the 
armies. The collective tragedies of these orphans are one epitome 
of the war in Korea. A few instances of what happened to them 
will typify the fate of scores of thousands more. Interviewing them 
was a painful experience, like digging into the graves of torture 
victims of the Communist foe. 

Fourteen-year-old Kim Hyo Joon, whose right leg is lame and 
whose eyes burn with a glassy brightness, is a case in point. While 
he squats down in the yard to answer questions, his eyes dart 
about watching for his ten-year-old brother Hyo Ik, who races 
around the yard hitting and spitting on the other children. Their 
father died shortly after the Communist attack commenced and 
the mother took her children to Chechon, where her father lived. 
They found only an empty house. For several months she worked 
to support the children, but in January she sickened and died. 
Hyo Joon took his brother's hand in his and started south. They 
came to the Chinese lines and slipped through them, amid hails 
of shells and flames from napalm bombs. While clambering across 
the bodies of Chinese dead, little Hyo Ik lost his mind. The 
world for him remains a place of horrors filled with enemy 
sprites. 

Nearby is Woon Joo, a thirteen-year-old girl, with her arms 
around her brothers, Myung Kyu, eight, and Yong Kyu, five. After 
their father was shot in their native village of Rinjei, their mother 
started southward with them. When they came to a nameless vil- 
lage, deserted and almost destroyed, their mother dropped with 
weariness and disease. For a week Woon Joo dug among the de- 
serted houses for food, while U.N. planes roared overhead and 
her mother died. The children huddled around the body for 
three days till they were found by a ROK policeman and taken 
to the orphanage. 

Yoo Tai Yung, aged seventeen, was the son of a north Ko- 
rean village chief. When the ROK army liberated their village, 
Tai Yung's older brother joined the ROK police. After the Com- 
munists returned, they seized his mother and sister, taking them 
north. Tai Yung and his father were left, for both were seriously 
ill. Without food, medicine, or care, they drifted into a coma. 
When Tai Yung revived he knows not how much later 
his father was dead. Allied forces re-entered the village and took 
him south. He is now recovering his strength and hopes soon to 
enter the ROK army. As for any additional plans, he says simply, 
"I have lost all hope." 

yo 
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Kim Joo Yong, 13, and his brother Soo Yong, 11, lived with 
their mother in Inje, a small town just north o the g8th paral- 
lel in east central Korea. They knew their Communist Govern- 
ment lied to them about many things, but they half-believed what 
it said about the American and other foreign aggressors in south 
Korea. When Inje was literally flattened by Allied air power, their 
home was spared, for it was a poor farmer's hut on the out- 
skirts of town. After U.N. soldiers occupied Inje, they found a 
quality of friendliness and democracy they had never known. 
With the next Communist advance, they decided to go south, 
taking a little rice and blankets along. Joo Yong said he could 
not describe his sadness at leaving the house and village where 
he was born and had grown up, and where his forefathers' bones 
were buried. During the trek south, their mother died (of typhus, 
as they later learned) and soldiers took them to the Wonju Or- 
phanage. "Now," says Joo Yong, "I have a responsibility to take 
care of my brother, in my mother's place." 

Older sister Choi Chung Cha and her four younger brothers 
sat by the side of their dead mother for twenty days, because they 
were too weak from hunger to bury her. When American medical 
men found them and buried their mother, they pleaded to be 
taken some place where there were Koreans from whom they 
could beg food. They were fed for a few days on Army rations 
until a truck was available to carry them down to Wonju. 

A ROK engineering outfit had brought nine-year-old Han Kyo 
Woon to the Orphanage. Orphaned before the war, Kyo Woon 
and his five-year-old sister were living with a well-to-do uncle in 
Kapyang, east of Seoul, and just north of the Han River. Driven 
south by the first Communist advance, Kyo Woon and his sister 
became separated from their family and for three months wan- 
dered from village to village, begging food enough to fill two small 
stomachs. After the Inchon landing they returned to their uncle's 
home and found him there. Kyo Woon enrolled in school and 
the happy days returned. However, when the Chinese Reds poured 
south in December, they had to flee again, and again the orphans 
became separated from their uncle. Finally, in the harried streams 
of refugees, they became separated from one another. Kyo Woon 
sits long by himself, hugging his body, and wondering where his 
sister and his uncle's family might be. As for Kapyang, when I 
visited it, hardly a house remained intact. 

A pale 15-year-old boy, Chung Hyung Chul, was picked up be- 
side the dusty roadside where he was hunting for berries. Before 
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the war, his father had been a prosperous fanner, with two 
houses and broad rice paddies. The family was scattered during 
the attack on their village, and when Hyung Chul returned only 
his three-year-old sister remained. There was a little barley left 
undamaged and they were living on this, eked out by such ber- 
ries as he could find. Into one room of their damaged home they 
had brought a poor old man whom their father had helped be- 
fore the war. Hyung Chul hoped some day to leave the orphanage 
and go back to the farm, where seventeen generations of his 
family had lived. 

Nine-year-old Kim Ok Hee had been blind since her third year. 
After the communist advance, both her parents, her brother 
and two sisters had died of some disease: what, she never knew. 
When some Korean soldiers found her, she was sitting on the 
floor of their home, in the midst of the dead bodies. They gave her 
some biscuits and took her to the Wonju Orphanage. When she 
was asked if she wanted to return home, she said, "Yes." When 
she was asked how she would live there, she said nothing at all. 

In the Wonju Orphanage are two brothers and a sister, Kim 
Chin Bong, fifteen, Moon Soon, eleven, and Chin Kwan, seven. 
Their father had died of typhus on April 8, 1951, and had been 
buried by village people. Their mother died of the same disease 
on May 12, and Chin Bong buried her himself. Two days later 
American soldiers picked them up and took them to the or- 
phanage, for their village was fast becoming the front line. Chin 
Bong has a fierce desire to get into the army and help blow up 
the Chinese troops. When he was asked about his brother and 
sister he replied, "They'll be all right. This is a good place here." 

These children in the Wonju Orphanage are among the for- 
tunate ones. "This is a good place here." The future lies beyond 
a horizon across which they cannot see. Far to the south, in 
Pusan, there is a large neat brick building, bearing across its front 
a blue sign, "UNKRA Headquarters." Here plans for reconstruc- 
tion of their ruined towns and villages are gradually taking 
form. Their hope for the future is locked up in those plans. 
Meanwhile, above the Wonju Orphanage, war planes are still 
roaring back and forth through the endless sky. 

As we turn from the human cost of the war to a survey of prop- 
erty damage, the bare statistics of destruction seem unmeaning 
and depersonalized, Yet these figures of loss are a measure of the 
burden saddled upon the backs of all those who survive. They 
make the future seem almost as grim as the immediate past. A 
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complete assessment of the damage probably will never be made. 
Preliminary surveys, however, provide the basis for the follow- 
ing balance sheet. 

Housing is the first and greatest need. With 1,200 of the total of 
5,000 villages in south Korea destroyed, with Seoul rendered 80% 
uninhabitable, with Chunchon, Uijongbu, and Kapyang wiped 
off the map, and with most other cities badly damaged, the ques- 
tion of where the people will be housed is acute. The U.N. Civil 
Assistance Corps in Korea (UNCACK) planned in 1951 to bring in 
materials enough to construct 200,000 dwelling units, but achieved 
less than half of this goal. The homeless number about five mil- 
lion, 

Fisheries are a major source both of food and of exportable 
goods for Korea. With a normal annual catch of from 250,000 to 
300,000 tons a year, the 1951 catch was almost 200,000 tons, 
despite the war. Shortage of salt and ice for preserving the catch 
is a major handicap yet to be overcome. 

Mines are another basic income-producer. Although suffering 
little direct war damage, the mines have accumulated water from 
surface drainage and have fallen into general disrepair. Work is 
now underway in the go-square mile complex of Machari Coal 
Mines to get them back in operation. The tungsten mines have 
increased production from 20 up to 30 tons a month. 

Electric power is a bottleneck for all factory production. The 
important Youngwol generating plant, which has a capacity for 
120,000 kw and which actually produced over 80,000 kw before 
the war, is now back in partial operation and is producing around 
65,000 kw. The U. S. Navy has two power barges in operation. 
Smaller coal generating plants are being restored. The long term 
prospects for supplying enough electricity to power southern Ko- 
rea's factories are not good, unless the northern hydro-power be- 
comes available. 

Textile plants were largely in the Seoul-Inchon area and are 
at least 65% destroyed. The large Oriental Spinning Mill at 
Inchon suffered only about 15% destruction, however. Com- 
merce and Industry Minister Lincoln Hoon Kim has prepared a 
five-year plan of rehabilitation, under which, during the first year 
of reconstruction, plants only 20% or less destroyed will be re- 
paired, with others to follow. Meanwhile, lack of electric power 
and raw cotton is preventing full utilization of even the undam- 
aged southern plants. 

Rubber shoe plants had one of the best pre-war records in all 
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southern Korea's industrial picture. Shoes were produced in 
abundance and the price fell to 550 Won a pair. Now they are 
selling at 14,000 Won. The plants are largely in the south and 
southwest and suffered comparatively little war damage. How- 
ever, during the past year there has been imported only some 
250 tons of raw rubber, as compared with the normal annual 
requirement of 3,000 tons. 

Agriculture offers an encouraging note. The salvation of Korea 
is the fact that it is solidly based on a land economy. The rice 
paddies could not be destroyed; neither could the spirit of the 
Korean farmers. Fertilizer, which is a vital necessity for land that 
has been cropped for thousands of years, is scarce. Farm labor 
has been depleted by the death, capture, dispersion, and conscrip- 
tion of farmers into southern or northern armies. Many tools, 
many farm homes, and some 65% of the oxen have been destroyed. 
Nevertheless, farmers and their wives went back to work even 
in the worst devastated areas, cultivating a 1951 rice crop that 
turned out to be 85% of normal. 

Business is definitely in the doldrums and for very under- 
standable reasons. The business and industrial class has been the 
heaviest loser, since its investment in factories and office build- 
ings has been largely wiped out. Shortage of electric power and 
raw materials are very real impediments. Inflated prices and labor 
shortages are additional handicaps. Even worse, the future seems 
dimly uncertain to businessmen who still have capital to invest. 
Re-establishment of a dividing line across Korea means an in- 
evitable upsurge of Communism. Investment in factories now 
may not begin to pay back a profit for several years and who 
can now foresee Korea's future that far ahead? Outbreak of world 
war may result in Korea's occupation by Communist armies. All 
in all, Korean businessmen are acting very much as American 
businessmen would under similar circumstances. 

In August, 1951, the Ministry of Commerce and Industry re- 
leased the following summary of specific damage to industrial 
installations: 



Factories 


Damage percentage 
to whole 


Number of plants 
destroyed 


Textile 
Rubber 


60% 
20 


276 
21 


Chemical 
Paper 
Cement 


5 

30 

10 


10 

19 
1 


Machine raanuf. 


35 


350 
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Factories 


Damage percentage 
to whole 


Number of plants 
destroyed 


Glass 


5 


54 


Hardware 


10 


55 


Soap 


50 


101 


Match 


15 


50 


Brick 


5 


121 


Oil manuf. 


15 


30 


Pencil 


10 


4 


Electric equip. 


30 


4 


Miscellaneous 


60 


829 



The report lists the Yongwol power plant 30% damaged; 
Chang-pyung plant, 40%; Tang-in-lee plant, 13%; and Sumjin 
Kang plant, 20%. 

Samchok coal mines are listed as 48.7% damaged; Yongwol, 
76.2%; Danyang, 84%; Kyung-joo, 40%; Eun-sung, 40%; Wha- 
soon, 87.5%. Damage to tungsten mines was as follows: Sang- 
dong, 37.5%; Dalsung, none; Ock-bang, 57.5%; Chung-yang, 
50% ; Wol-ak, 50^; all others, 50%. Graphite mine damage was: 
Kang-nung, 50%; Ham-chang, none; all others, 30%. Gold, sil- 
ver and copper mines were damaged only 3.4%, while the per- 
centage of damage to zinc and lead mines was 26,7%. 

According to the report, cotton sheeting manufacture dropped 
from 6,348,000 yards annually before the war to 2,500,000 yards 
from June, 1950, to July, 1951. Rubber shoe manufacture dropped 
from 2,843,600 pairs to 1,104,123 pairs; soap-making from 2,642,- 
850 cakes to 99,600; matches from 120,000 packages to 57,363 
packages; cement, formerly 3,300 M/T, dropped to none; paper 
from 493 M/T to 84 M/T; fishing boat building motor boats, 
17 M/T, sail boats, 195 M/T, to none; fishing boat repair hull, 
6,404 M/T to 4,480 M/T engines, 999 HP to 693 HP. 

Coal mining dropped from 80,000 tons annually before the 
war to none; tungsten from 150 tons to 30 tons; graphite from 
3,635 tons to none; all others, 664 tons to none. 

Eighty per cent of this and sixty per cent of that will never con- 
vey any real comprehension of the price Koreans have paid for 
their resistance to Communist conquest. Those who have not 
endured it can never understand the real cost. In Korea itself the 
price is partially concealed beneath the cheerful fronts which the 
people maintain. Whenever I asked a Korean, "How did your 
family make out in the war?" the answer invariably was the same, 
"Oh, we are all right." Then, when the next question was asked 
"Were any members of your family lost?" the answer became 
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more explicit. Miss Won Soo Hi said, "My father was killed in a 
bomb burst when Seoul was captured the first time. My elder 
sister and her brother were taken away by the Communists and 
have not been heard from. Our home was destroyed." Mr. Park 
Hong Yu admits, "My uncle, who was a very rich man, planned 
to send me to the United States to study. But he is bankrupt 
now." Mr. Kim Dong Sung shrugs and replies, "My family owned 
orchards and a gingseng garden in Kaesong for the past eighteen 
generations. Now the Communists have them." Lee Song Cha 
was a well-to-do merchant; his store was wiped out and now he 
works as a stevedore on the Pusan docks. Miss Jhung Soo Ak was 
a school teacher; now she supports her mother and two young 
brothers by "entertaining" American officers. Blasted hopes, 
blasted lives, lie beneath the surface of imperturbable calm on 
every side. This generation is paying with everything it has. Its 
great hope is that the next generation and all those to follow 
will profit in opportunity and freedom for the price that is paid. 



5 

roka-tye communists 



THE TREMENDOUS ROLE PLAYED by American troops and sup- 
porting forces from other U.N. Member nations is already being 
fully reported. Extensive newspaper coverage by foreign (chiefly 
American) correspondents, who have numbered over 300, has 
kept the world public well informed on day-by-day activities of 
their own armed forces. Similar reporting of the war efforts of 
the Korean armed forces has not been made available to the out- 
side world.* Subject to the still very considerable military censor- 
ship upon details of troop strength and movements, this story 
will be traced in the present chapter. 

Communist propaganda has belabored the theme that the war 
was commenced by an attack by Republic of Korea troops north- 
ward, which the innocent and unsuspecting north Koreans in- 
stantly and overwhelmingly repulsed. The sheer phantasy of this 
story has not prevented it from being widely repeated, and ap- 
parently often believed, even by many mist-enshrouded non- 
Communists. As anyone even dimly aware of military opera- 
tions must know, it would be utterly impossible for such a force 
as the north Koreans utilized to be thrown into an attack which 
moved forward without cessation for over two months, if there 
had not been detailed and extensive logistical preparation. How- 
ever, in this era of The Big Lie, facts often have small chance 
for survival. 

Fortunately, the military staff officers attached to the United 
Nations Commission in Korea, known as the United Nations 
Field Observers, visited the area just southward of the j8th par- 

* An exception is the fine series of articles by Jim Lucas, of the Scripps- 
Howard Press, reprinted in the booklet, Our Fighting Heart, Korean Pacific 
Press, 1952, 
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allel (they were prohibited by the Communists from observing 
the northern side of the line) in the week immediately preceding 
the attack, and on June 24, 1950, filed their report. Inasmuch 
as the report was filed before the assault, it cannot even remotely 
be charged with reflecting any special pleading or rationaliza- 
tion. It seems worthwhile, for the sake of the record, to reproduce 
this report in full: 

General situation along parallel. Principal impression left with ob- 
servers after their field tour is that South Korean army is organized 
entirely for defense and is in no condition to carry out attack on 
large scale against forces of North. Impression is based upon follow- 
ing main observations: 

1. South Korea army in all sectors is disposed in depth. Parallel 
is guarded on southern side by small bodies of troops located in scat- 
tered outposts together with roving patrol. There is no concentration 
of troops and no massing for attack visible at any point. 

2. At several points, North Korean forces are in effective possession 
of salients on south side parallel, occupation in at least one case being 
of fairly recent date. There is no evidence that South Korean forces 
have taken any steps for or making any preparation to eject North 
Korean forces from any of these salients. 

3. Proportion of South Korean forces are actively engaged in round- 
ing up guerrilla bands that have infiltrated into the mountainous 
area in the eastern sectors. It was ascertained that these bands are in 
possession of demolition equipment and are more heavily armed 
than on previous occasions. 

4. So far as equipment of South Korean forces concerned, in ab- 
sence of armour, air support, and heavy artillery, any action with ob- 
ject of invasion would, by any military standards, be impossible. 

5. South Korean army does not appear to be in possession of mili- 
tary or other supplies that would indicate preparation for large-scale 
attack. In particular, there is no sign of any dumping of supplies or 
ammunition, petrol, oil, lubricant, in forward areas. Roads generally 
are little used and apart from convoy four trucks taking company 
from Kangnung westward to join rounding-up guerrilla band, no con- 
centration transport anywhere encountered. 

6. In general, attitude South Korean commanders is one of vigilant 
defence. Their instructions do not go beyond retirement, in case of 
attack, upon previously prepared positions. 

7. There is no indication of any extensive reconnaissance being 
carried on northward by South Korean army nor of any undue ex- 
citement or activity at Divisional Headquarters or regimental levels 
to suggest preparation for offensive activity. Observers were freely 
admitted to all sections various headquarters including operations 
room. 

In contrast to this official report by the U.N. Military Ob- 
servers of conditions south of the s8th parallel on the eve of at- 
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tack, the U.N. Commission, in a cabled report to Lake Success 
on June 26, 1950, summarized the warlike activities of the north- 
ern regime. 

The Commission submits the folio-wing Summary Report on back- 
ground events preceding 25th June outbreak of hostilities: 

1. For the past two years the North Korean regime has by violently 
abusive propaganda, by threatening gestures along the s8th parallel 
and by encouraging and supporting subversive activities in the ter- 
ritory of the Republic of Korea pursued tactics designed to weaken 
and destroy the Government of the Republic of Korea established 
under the auspices of the United Nations Temporary Commission on 
Korea and recognized by the General Assembly; during the same 
period the United Nations Commission on Korea has been the target 
for repeated propaganda broadcasts which denied its legality, dubbed 
it futile, and subjected its individual members to abuse. This cam- 
paign has been relentlessly pursued during the past eight months 
while the economy of the young Republic remains shaky and the 
deliberations of the First National Assembly have been frequently 
stormy and critical of the Administration. There have been distinct 
signs of improvement in recent months in both economic and political 
stability of the country. In early April the Korean Army and police 
climaxed a winter offensive against northern-supported guerrillas op- 
erating in South Korea by smashing two guerrilla battalions totalling 
some 600 men soon after their crossing of the parallel. At the same 
time internal security and domestic morale have been strengthened 
by suppression of subversive elements. 

2. Although the North Korean regime, by its radio, propaganda and 
support of subversive elements, endeavoured to prevent the holding 
of effective general elections on goth May, these elections which were 
observed by the Commission were, on the whole, successfully con- 
ducted and in an atmosphere of law and order. 

Since United States and United Nations policy had prevented 
the Republic of Korea from possessing effective armaments or a 
large army, and since strict supervision by the U.N. kept the ROK 
troops from even approaching the s8th parallel, let alone crossing 
it to break up potential enemy threats, it is not surprising that 
the initial drive in strength of the Communist army of some 300,- 
ooo men, launched in the early hours of June 25, 1950, was im- 
mediately and overwhelmingly successful. Over half of the en- 
tire ROK army was killed, wounded, or captured during the 
first three days, before Seoul fell. What is surprising is that the 
ROK troops, with no tanks or artillery, were able to halt the 
Communist surge after Uijungbu, on the historical invasion route 
to Seoul, had fallen, and actually recaptured this road junc- 
tion. However, the bravery which led ROKA soldiers to throw 
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themselves under enemy tanks with dynamite strapped around 
their waists could not long avail. The ROKs were vastly out- 
numbered and even more completely out-gunned. Seoul fell on 
June 30, and a seriously disorganized ROK Army fell back south- 
ward. 

Sizable American re-inforcements did not arrive until mid- 
July; meantime, the first contingents of American soldiers shut- 
tled in from Japan, and in conjunction with the hastily regrouped 
ROK troops, made heroic efforts to slow down the Communist 
juggernaut. General MacArthur flew in to Suwon, just behind the 
battle-line, on June 30 and President Syngman Rhee flew up to 
meet him there. Together they decided on General Chung II 
Kwan, a young man with little experience but undoubted abil- 
ity, to take over the duties of ROKA Chief of Staff. By this time 
Chung had little real army left to command. For the next six 
weeks the newly arriving Americans and the scattered remnants 
of the ROKA fought desperately and with phenomenal success 
to slow down the Communist advance. Weapons were far too 
scarce to permit of any being allocated for new Korean recruits. 
It was not until August, in Taegu, that KMAG, the 500 Ameri- 
can officers assigned as a Korean Military Advisory Group, was 
able to persuade SCAP to assign rifles for new Korean soldiers. 
At this time, with the Perimeter dangerously cracking and with 
every available unit, Korean and American, being shuttled around 
like fire companies to plug holes punched by enemy attacks, Ko- 
rean boys were being plucked off the streets, given five days of 
training (including two practise shots from their new rifles) and 
thrown into the line. General Walker tried the experiment (after 
much pleading by President Rhee) of integrating the ROKA re- 
cruits with American units, and found to his surprise that, un- 
trained as they were, they fought ferociously and with reasonable 
discipline. 

Meanwhile, the Korean Navy and Marines were making names 
for themselves as top-notch fighting men. Organized in 1948 under 
the leadership of Admiral Sohn Won-yil, both these branches 
were small and manned with men carefully selected and rigorously 
trained. 

Admiral Arthur William Radford, Pacific Fleet Commander, 
summed up his impressions of the ROK Navy in an Associated 
Press interview on October 22, 1951, when he said: "I think the 
Republic of Korea can be very proud of the ROK Navy. From 
Admiral Sohn on down they have been reliable, tireless and 
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technically extremely competent. Their naval academy [at 
Chinhae] graduates are amazing." The Navy consisted merely of 
a handful of small boats, with a total force of 9,000 men. The 
ROK Marines numbered 10,000. When the attack was launched, 
Admiral Sohn was at Hawaii, on his way back from the United 
States with two frigates the fruit of weeks of negotiation. Put- 
ting on all possible steam, these ships returned to Korea early in 
July, and henceforth the ROK Navy and Marines performed 
notable service in harrying the enemy-held southern coasts. ROK 
Naval units assisted in the preparation for the Inchon landing, 
and two small ROK gunboats moved in ahead of the Allied 
fleet to knock out the guns on Kangwha Island. 

Perhaps the most notable chapter for the ROKA in this early 
period of the war was written in the exploits of the lyth Regi- 
ment of the ROKA Capital Division, a force of 3,000 men com- 
manded by Lt. Col. Pak In Yup. Stationed on Ongjin Peninsula, 
where it had been engaged in sporadic fighting against Com- 
munist attacks for months before the June 25th assault was 
launched, the i7th Regiment provided the most hopeful note 
in the first couple of weeks of the southern defense. Col. Pak led 
his men in a bold attack northward and succeeded in breaking 
out of the peninsula, which juts down below the g8th parallel 
on the western side of Korea. He captured the northern city of 
Haeju and then, when completely surrounded, fought his way 
out. Pak fought in north Korean territory until the capture of 
Seoul made it necessary for him to escape southward or be sur- 
rounded and captured. Striking boldly through the mountains, 
he fought his way to Taegu, where 2,500 of his original 3,000 
men arrived as an organized unit. General Walker ordered this 
regiment to Pusan, where it was refitted. Afterward his regiment 
played an important part in defense of the Pusan Perimeter. In 
the September recapture of Seoul, Col. Pak's command comprised 
the first ROKA troops to enter the city. 

In the subsequent drive into north Korea, Pak's regiment ad- 
vanced in the east central front area, which was assigned to the 
ROK Army. With the curiously divided command which General 
MacArthur maintained for that advance, with General Almond 
commanding U.N. forces on the East Coast and General Walker 
on the West Coast, the ROKA was in the middle, where the twain 
never met. Unequipped with planes, artillery or tanks of its 
own, these ROK divisions were never able to get more than cur- 
sory plane or artillery support from U.N. forces on either flank. 
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The Communists soon learned this weakness and concentrated on 
hitting them hard. Col. Pak In Yup's i7th Regiment, now be- 
come a part of the ROK 2nd Division, fought around the key 
cities of Kapyang and Chunchon, both of which were completely 
obliterated in successive surges forward and backward of the 
U.N. and Communist armies. As the situation partly stabilized 
on the front, Pak's troops were sent into the Taebaek Mountain 
area northeast of Taegu to clean out the remnants of the North 
Korean loth Division, which had split into guerrilla bands. After 
this mission was completed, it was returned to the line. Col. Pak 
was promoted to Brigadier General and given acting command 
of the ROK Gs, with his headquarters in Taegu. Soon afterwards 
he was transferred to Cheju Island in charge of a training center. 
His brother, Pak Sun Yul, became a Major General and was as- 
signed to represent ROK in the Kaesong truce negotiations. After 
these were suspended on August 23, General Pak asked for re- 
turn to active duty and was assigned command of the ROK 
First Corps on the East Central front. 

Even during the harried summer and fall of 1950, the ROK 
Army was expanded to a force of 189,000 men. Always they were 
the target of special attack by the Chinese Communists. This was 
partly because the Red Commanders knew of their lack of train- 
ing and equipment, and partly because they realized the damaging 
morale effects of continuous ROK defeats both upon the Korean 
civilians and upon the home populations of the U.N. nations en- 
gaged in the war. "Why can't the south Koreans fight? Why 
aren't they as good as the north Korean soldiers? Don't they want 
to defend their Government?" Such questions as these burgeoned 
and became one of the major aids to the Chinese Communist 
cause, There were many factors of which the American and other 
outside newspaper readers were little informed. Their news- 
papers took little care to inform them, for from a purely news 
point of view, what happened to their own soldiers was what 
home readers most wanted to hear. And secondly, it fitted in 
with the political attacks being made against the continuance of 
the war to indicate that the Korean populace was not fighting 
well in its own defense. Actually, considering the circumstances, 
it fought extremely well as was often testified by General Mac- 
Arthur in his war communiques, and by observers in the field 
who bothered to take account of minimal training and equip- 
ment considerations. 

As part of the essential record of the war in Korea, certain 
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key facts in regard to the ROKA fighting men need to be clari- 
fied. 

The simplest fact to nail down is that south Korea's manpower 
potential has not been used as fully as the much smaller youth 
group in north Korea. Out of twenty-one million south Koreans 
a ROK Army of 93,500 men was formed prior to the war. From 
north Korea's nine million a larger and more powerful army 
was built. Why? 

Russia tried far harder than did the United States to develop a 
Korean army. To start with, Russia had a force of 30,000 Korean 
Communists who had fought with the Yenan Eighth Route Army. 
Another 35,000 Siberian Koreans were in the Russian army, and 
fought at Stalingrad. Around these battle-hardened cores, and 
from their experienced officer cadres, the Soviet Union systemati- 
cally commenced back in 1945 to build a mechanized professional 
army. 

In contrast, the United States prohibited any army at all in 
south Korea until the establishment of the Republic in 1948, 
and even after that restricted the southern army to a lightly 
armed constabulary. In the first onrush of the Communist at- 
tack in June, 1950, this light force was smashed. 

Through the first disastrous months prior to the September 
15 landing at Inchon, time, training facilities, and supplies for 
building a ROK army were all lacking. After the Inchon landing 
the Communist armies were broken up and sent reeling back in 
disorderly retreat. The war seemed about over and MacArthur 
cheerfully jested about getting his boys home for Christmas. In 
this atmosphere there was little inducement or opportunity for 
developing an enlarged and soberly considered training program 
for ROK troops. This could wait until the Yalu River line was 
held, the nation unified, and the war ended. 

Then the Chinese came into the battle and through December 
and January the situation was chiefly one of allied flight and 
despair. Military energies were devoted to saving remnants and 
planning a possible Dunkirk. The total abandonment of Korea 
was seriously considered. During this time Korean recruits were 
again hastily called up and hastily fed into battle. 

It was not until into February and March of 1951 that de- 
tailed plans for large scale training of Korean soldiers could be 
set in operation. Even then, the training period lasted for only 
six, eight, or ten weeks, depending on the type of troops. One 
group of ten thousand Korean draftees at this period had only 
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1,700 rifles in their training camp. Improvisation, haste, and un- 
certainty were the unfortunate watchwords. 

The results were evident in the battle-line. The First, Sixth and 
Capital ROK Divisions won steady reputations as valiant and 
dependable fighters. Certain other divisions did almost as well. 
But the general result was what had to be expected in view of 
the lack of preparation. The Chinese soon learned to hit first 
and hardest at untrained ROK divisions, which had little artil- 
lery or air support and almost no training or experience in using 
armor. When they made a break-through, headlines back home 
blamed ROK failure. The reasons were forgotten or glossed over. 

Here are a few of them: i) hasty and incomplete training of 
troops; 2) an almost total lack of trained and experienced officers, 
all the way down from generals to non-coms.; 3) inadequate liaison 
between ROK and UN units due in part to language difficul- 
ties and resultant poor rapport; 4) lack of concentrated fire power 
by ROK divisions, due primarily to the fact that it takes time to 
train crews to handle artillery and tanks effectively; 5) ROK weak- 
ness in handling small arms with sharp-shooter proficiency a skill 
which cannot be acquired in hasty training; and 6) unsolved dif- 
ficulties in the operation of KMAG (Korean Military Advisory 
Group). 

KMAG, organized in 1949, consisted of 500 American officers 
and men, assigned to train and organize a Korean army. KMAG 
personnel were given no specialized training for working with 
Koreans; they received no instruction in the Korean language. 
Similarly, few Korean officers knew English. The necessity of op- 
erating through interpreters was hard enough in training and 
almost impossible under battle conditions. 

Furthermore, the relationship between KMAG and the ROK 
officers was necessarily ambiguous. The KMAG is supposed to 
give advice, not orders, but since its recommendations largely 
determine what supplies and weapons a ROK Division receives, 
the advice often approximates commands. Well-trained and sea- 
soned American junior grade officers naturally find it hard to 
take seriously Korean generals with only two or three years of 
total military experience. The ambiguity of KMAG-ROKA re- 
lations has caused a lot of confusion, misunderstanding, and 
jealousy. 

In north Korea, the Russians avoided this situation, largely 
by leaving no doubt as to where ultimate authority rests. With 
large numbers of officers trained and experienced in the Soviet 
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Army, and with a great many Russian-speaking Korean Com- 
munists, liaison and rapport were simpler. The timely interven- 
tion of the Chinese troops gave ample opportunity to regroup 
and re-equip the Communist Korean divisions which were broken 
up in the October-November fighting. 

As soon as General James A. Van Fleet, who took command in 
Korea in April, when Ridgway was sent to Tokio to replace Mac- 
Arthur, could find the time to attend to it, the whole training 
program for the ROK Army underwent a drastic change. ROK 
divisions were systematically pulled out of the line and given 
nine weeks of intensive re-training. Fresh Korean recruits were 
given courses of twelve-week training in rear areas. Problems of 
providing artillery and air support began to be solved. The first 
tank battalions of Korean troops went into action in November 
of 1951, equipped with medium tanks. Supplies continued to be 
a special problem, because ROK troops were fed and clothed by 
the Korean government, which could not begin to match the 
equipment supplied to the U.N. forces. Korean soldiers, for ex- 
ample, had to fight in rubber sneakers and even in straw shoes, 
and were seldom warmly dressed. 

Nevertheless, the myth that North Koreans outfought the south- 
erners was soundly punctured. ROKA divisions were assigned the 
East Central front during the "Autumn Push" of 1951, holding 
40 miles of the total i2O-mile front, and so soundly threshed 
their north Korean foes that Chinese divisions had to be rushed 
in to hold the line. In the "Battle for the Hills," of which "Heart- 
break Ridge" was notable, Korean troops played a large role. Re- 
peatedly ROKA troops have been cited in U.N. war communiques 
for their outstanding service. For example, an Eighth Army news 
roundup for November 20, 1951, read in part: "In the center 
where an allied division identified as the 6th South Korean re- 
inforced by the sist Regiment of the 8th ROK division ad- 
vanced on a nine mile front two days ago, the Communists at- 
tempted to recapture the high ground [but the ROKA] sent the 
Chinese reeling back towards their own lines and also seized one 
more strategic hill position." Perhaps the whole story can best 
be summed up through a dispatch which appeared in the Oc- 
tober 9, 1951, issue of THE PACIFIC STARS AND STRIPES. 

By PFC Walter Cord their foxholes forward of the main 

SOMEWHERE IN KOREA regimental position southeast of Chin- 

(Pac. S&S) At 7:30 on the evening hyonni, North Korea. They were an 

of Sept. 1, several veteran soldiers of outpost watching small groups of ene- 

Company G, 32d Regiment, sat in my approaching from the north. 
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A short time later heavy concen- 
trations of artillery and mortar shells 
began to land on the dug-in positions 
on hill 734, where the main body of 
the company was entrenched. A never 
to be forgotten battle was about to 
start, a battle that will stand as a 
tribute and memorial to the fighting 
ability and determination of the ROK 
soldiers. 

THE 32D had just been taken 
over by a new commander a few days 
before, Col. Kim Yong Shun, 27, and 
possessor of a brilliant military rec- 
ord. Kim had held every rank in the 
Korean army from private to colonel. 
He had attended staff school and the 
infantry school and was determined to 
carry out the sentry cry, when sa- 
luting, "Mell Kong," kill Commu- 
nists. 

He had given orders for the regi- 
ment to hold at all costs. At 8 :30 the 
outpost squad was under heavy at- 
tack from an advancing Red com- 
pany. Due to the heavy artillery bar- 
rage, they could not pull back to the 
main positions further up the hill. 
They held off the enemy company for 
30 minutes before being overrun. This 
same, Red supporting fire knocked out 
all communications with higher 
headquarters and broke holes in the 
barbed wire in front of the ROK 
stronghold. 

TEN MINUTES after the break- 
through the right flank of the hill was 
under attack by another enemy com- 
pany. The situation was grave. Over 
600 rounds of artillery were received 
with uncounted numbers of light mor- 
tar shells. Bunkers and trenches built 
by the ROK company were rapidly 
destroyed by the severe blasting. Cas- 
ualties were increasing as yet another 
Red company threw itself into the 
fight. 

The UN troopers were not sitting 
idly by, they were firing every weapon 
they had at the approaching Reds. 
The fire was taking its toll. The ene- 
my could be seen carrying away 
wounded and dead from knocked out 
machine gun nests and bunkers. 

BY 10:20 there were six Red com- 
panies battling against the lone Ko- 
rean group, One was attacking 
frontally, two from the right flank 
and two from the left flank. It was 
at this time that the first penetration 
of the position by the Reds was ac- 
complished. The brave ROK soldiers 
counterattacked with fixed bayonets 
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and the hand to hand battle which 
followed took many Communist lives. 

Reinforcements, who had been 
ordered to the support of the be- 
leaguered unit, could not get up the 
steep slope because of enemy artil- 
lery fire. The men of Company G 
could neither withdraw nor attack. 
They kept up the defense against 
overwhelming odds and continued to 
inflict heavy casualties on the at- 
tackers. 

THE CHINESE could be seen in 
the moonlight rushing fresh troops 
and great quantities of ammunition 
and supplies into the battle area. The 
Korean infantrymen were almost out 
of ammunition and grenades. 

Three battalions of artillery were 
pouring in round after round in an 
attempt to break the Red drive. Wave 
upon wave of enemy soldiers attacked 
and were repulsed. An estimated two 
Red battalions were involved in the 
attempt to take the hill position which 
was vital to their plans for retaking 
other friendly territory on each flank. 
The hill is shaped like a "T" with 
the stem pointing north. It affords a 
field of fire and observation on the 
32d Regiment. 

HAND GRENADES sailed 
through the air like snowflakes in a 
blizzard. Every weapon available to 
the Chinese was employed with no 
victory. But they could not beat the 
ROK fighters. 

At 3 a.m., with the battle still 
raging, Kim received word that a 
platoon of reinforcements had reached 
the peak and was engaged with the 
attackers. It was not until 5 a.m. 
that it was found to be a false report. 
However, the hill had been held, 
against terrific odds. 

AT 6 A.M. a relief party was able 
to get to the hilltop and relieve them. 
Huge losses had been inflicted on the 
Reds, over 300 killed, countless 
wounded and much enemy equipment 
destroyed or captured. 

The figures on this battle may 
never be accurately tabulated. The 
enemy suffered a crushing defeat at 
the hands of the ROK regiment. At 
every point that the Reds attempted 
to penetrate they were stopped cold. 

AFTER THE BATTLE one 
ROK soldier was found dead, still in 
his foxhole, with two other dead in 
his arms and the ring of a grenade 
still on his finger. He had died rather 
than run. 
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Another was found clutching his All must get credit for breaking the 

broken rifle by the barrel with a dead back of what might have developed 

Red nearby with a crushed skull, into a major offensive. The regiment 

After running out of ammunition the has been recommended for the Presi- 

soldier had used his weapon as a club, dential Unit Citation and the Korean 

ALL OF THE MEN of the 32d Unit Citation. 
Regiment distinguished themselves. 

In a somewhat larger frame of reference, the role of ROKA is 
indicated in the facts that: (i) its forces were first across the g8th 
parallel in October of 1950; (2) ROKA troops reached farthest 
north in the drive toward the Manchurian border in the fall of 
that year; (3) continuously ROKA constituted the largest num- 
ber of fighting men on the Allied side in the war; and (4) ROKA 
troops registered the most rapid advance achieved by any forces 
on either side, in October, 1950, when they advanced up the 
East Coast 70 miles in six days. As a fifth factor of unhappy sig- 
nificance, ROKA casualties in battle also exceeded those of any 
other U.N. forces engaged. As of February 15, 1952, ROKA cas- 
ualties numbered 32,145 dead, 108,202 wounded, and 89,946 cap- 
tured or missing. Of the ROKA captured by the Communists 5959 
are reported by the Judge Advocate's Office of the U. S. Eighth 
Army as known to have been murdered in atrocity killings. The 
actual number of such victims is doubtless at least double this 
number. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war, the Ministry of Defense and 
the Ministry of Social Affairs jointly established a hospital, at a 
cost of 130 million Won, for the care and re-education of disabled 
ROKA veterans. Buildings in Onchun Dong, Pusan, originally 
intended for refugees, were repaired and partly rebuilt and 998 
disabled ROKA soldiers were moved into them on January 13, 
1951. An additional 120 million Won was later appropriated for 
further repair and extension of these buildings. Quonset huts 
were moved in from Masan and construction of 25 new buildings 
was undertaken to provide living quarters, an office building, a 
clinic, a ward, and an educational affairs center. With 29 build- 
ings erected by the fall of 1951, to supplement the 18 in the 
earlier group, new school buildings and a factory in which the 
disabled vets could learn new trades were planned. 

This National Institute for Disabled Veterans had in Novem- 
ber 1951 a capacity of 1,200 men, and was caring for 134 more 
than that presumed maximum. Out of their many stories, four of 
the men consented to write out their own experiences in their 
own words. They are translated verbatim as vivid accounts of 
what happened to some of the ROKA under fire. 
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PFC Chang Hyo Shik: 

It was at the fighting on Pol Kong Mountain in the morning of 
August 25, as I can remember well. The day before the 25th, in 
the evening, when the sun was setting in the west, all my friends 
were leaning against trees on the hill and in the valley beside 
the hill. The enemy elements were on the hill which was in front 
of us and looking for a chance to attack us. We were at a very 
critical moment. Then the battalion commander instructed us to 
take the objective hill. The instruction gave us the very strong 
intent that we must take the hill in spite of heavy casualties. But 
we were very tired and hungry from the continuous fighting, 
and we were very sleepy as we had not slept for a couple of nights. 
Finally the order to attack was given. Everybody was put into 
their own position and the attack was begun. When we reached 
a position about 10 yards from the enemy, the enemy concen- 
trated its firing at us and began to throw hand grenades. In spite 
of the heavy enemy fire and hand grenades, we rushed upon the 
enemy and charged with bayonets. At that moment I was shot 
in my stomach. But the troops ahead of us took the ridge line 
and posted the Korean flag, and the voice of victory shook the 
earth. 

M/Sgt. Lee Poong Won: 

On August 29, 1951, Communist troops occupied a high hill 
above us inexperienced South Korean troops and the sector was 
very critical. We arrived south of Kosung where we could ob- 
serve the town about six o'clock in the evening. Everyone was 
just looking at each other under the enemy fire. We didn't say a 
word. We were just waiting for an order from the platoon leader. 
At eleven o'clock we were completely armed. The platoon leader 
ordered us to assault the town. We had captured this town three 
times previously, so we could find our way through abandoned 
buildings in spite of the darkness. We could not find any enemy, 
but there was a bad odor from enemy bodies* Just as the platoon 
leader told us to be careful, the enemy fired at us from all di- 
rections. When I heard one of my friends suffering from his 
wound in a house, I crawled in under a wrecked truck and fired 
three shots in the direction of the enemy without knowing 
whether any of the enemy had been killed. I hid myself under 
the truck again and I heard a voke saying "There, there he isl 
Shoot him," and fired five or six shots. I fell down. 

I woke up in the morning and found my arm was wet from 
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blood. I took out my first aid pack and taped myself. After I 
finished wrapping my wound, I began to realize there was still 
fighting. There were a lot of burp guns and Mis firing and enemy 
motorcycles and trucks. About eleven o'clock the next morning 
I was found by medics and sent back to the rear. 

Cpl. Kim Chong Yun: 

My first experience in going to the front line was with the U. S. 
2nd Division. I had never been in the combat field in my life 
and I could not understand English, but I went to fight with 
American soldiers at the Nakdong River. I spoke to them with 
motions and gestures. I could pick up some English little by little 
under the gun fire. I ate American canned food and cigarettes 
with American soldiers, but I wanted to have some well cooked 
and warm rice which we Koreans are accustomed to eat at every 
meal. One rainy night, we got an order to move. We walked very 
far in the rain and darkness and the road was very muddy. I do 
not know how far we had walked but finally we arrived at the 
south bank of the Nakdong River. We had to cross the river! The 
width of the river was about thirty meters. I held up my rifle to 
keep it from getting wet and went into the water. The water 
was chest high and the fast stream pushed against me. Stones 
under the water were very slippery. I almost fell down several 
times. Finally, I reached the other bank. When I got out from 
the water, I felt like the equipment I had on weighed thousands 
of tons. It was all soaked and wet. We just wondered what to do 
because we didn't know where the enemy was. Suddenly they 
began to fire at us from the hill in front of us and I fell off from 
the bank. I was shocked. When I woke up, I felt something was 
moving. It was one of my American friends. I was very glad to 
see him. We went up to the bank and began to fire our rifles with 
other American soldiers. I fired my loving MI rifle until it got 
worn out. The enemy dropped their mortar shell at our front, 
back, left and right and the sound of gun fire was just like 
thunder and shook the earth. The fighting was over and the gun 
fire ceased. When the firing ceased from both sides, the sun began 
to rise. We found some enemy on a hill about 100 meters distance 
from us and the fight with guns continued again. At the same 
time suddenly friendly aircraft came to attack the enemy. They 
began to fire machine guns one by one and the whole sky was 
occupied by aircraft. The machine gun fire from the aircraft 
was very accurate. They dived into the enemy positions one by 
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one. After the air strike we ran after the running enemy and cap- 
tured two enemy soldiers. After the fighting we lit our cigarettes. 
It was on September 15. Later our tank company and trucks 
loaded with supplies passed us. We joyfully shouted at them and 
we smoked looking at them passing us. 

Later I was wounded and had to leave my friends fighting the 
Communist troops at the front. 

B/Sgt. Won Ung Sang: 

It was about the middle of September last year in the Ankang 
Sector, when the sun was rising from the east. Suddenly gun fire 
broke the calmness of the field surrounding our lines. Ah! they 
were undoubtedly the signals which meant we were surrounded 
completely by the enemy elements. All of us had blue faces and 
bloody eyes waiting for the order from the commander. But we 
were not afraid of anything, we had such a strong intention to 
destroy the communist army. 

We stabilized our first defensive position with two more pla- 
toons. At seven o'clock about five hundred of the enemy began 
to attack us with mortars, heavy machine guns and Russian sub- 
machine guns. The enemy was too big for us. 

However, the order for commencing fire was given in spite of 
our weakness. We fought about an hour when we found that 
we were in a very critical position. The enemy almost reached 
our positions and began to throw hand grenades, but we had 
very brave soldiers who could throw the enemy hand grenades 
back at the enemy. Some soldiers were crying because of the 
wounds they had and some of them were dying. But, oh! friends, 
do not worry. I will fight to the last for you. When I raised my 
body to throw a hand grenade, an enemy shell hit my leg. I 
found that there was no more ammunition and no troops to 
help us. It was quite hopeless. 

Suddenly, someone kicked me and said "Stick 'em up/' I stood 
up and pretended to be raising my hands and suddenly struck 
the Communist soldier's hand in order to take his rifle. As soon 
as he dropped the rifle, I grabbed it and told him to raise his 
hands up. I returned to the rear with the prisoner I captured 

while surrounded by the enemy. 

* # * * 

The Republic of Korea Government is proud of what its men 
have achieved, and is deeply grateful for the tremendous and 
sympathetic aid from the Unified Command which has made 
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these achievements possible. But it is not content. As President 
Syngman Rhee declares: "A Korean army must be recruited, 
equipped and trained to carry as large as possible a share of the 
frontline fighting. We have held to this policy because we believe 
it makes sense to depend upon ourselves to the utmost extent, 
both in the present war and for our future defense. But achieve- 
ment of this goal requires large-scale armaments and long and 
careful training of our raw recruits. During the 'Kaesong lull/ 
under the wise direction of General Van Fleet, progress toward 
this goal was finally speeded up." 

The goal informally established by the Korean Government is 
a balanced and fully equipped force of half a million men. It is 
realized that this size army is far beyond the resources of the 
Koreans themselves to maintain. The chief monetary cost will 
have to be borne by the United States. However, the Korean Gov- 
ernment feels that it will be both cheaper and better for the 
American taxpayers to help support a fighting Korean force which 
will stand effectively against Communist aggression in North 
Asia than it is to have to maintain a similar army of American 
troops to serve the same purpose. The Korean people under ex- 
isting circumstances have little to offer but "blood, sweat, toil 
and tears." But their cry is the same as that which echoed across 
the Atlantic in the beginning of World War II: "Give us the 
tools and we will do the job." Until industrial development 
makes it possible for the Koreans to arm and maintain their own 
forces, this may well prove the best method for long-range de- 
fense of the strategic Korean peninsula. 
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IN MODERN, ORGANIZED society money is one of the most sen- 
sitive indicators of the health of the body politic. As a simple sub- 
stitute for goods, a medium of exchange, money served its useful 
purpose as conveniently as a check drawn against a balance in the 
bank. But long ago money ceased to have any such simple char- 
acter and became in part a governmental certificate of confidence. 
Backed only partially by liquid resources and largely by the sheer 
expectation of the people that the issuing Government would 
continue to function and authorize its face value, money became 
increasingly a measure of a people's trust in the stability of the 
existing regime. Since it could not be expected that any people 
would extend this kind of support to alien governments, national 
currencies became more and more rigidly exclusive until in our 
own time international exchange has become a puzzle that few 
claim ability to solve. But within nations money has assumed at 
least this two-fold character: reflecting the relative value of ex- 
changeable goods and indicating confidence in the regime. 

What happens, then, to money is not a subject of concern only 
to fiscal experts. Nor is it of moment only to the workman, the 
housewife, the merchant, and the banker. The fiscal condition of a 
nation is one significant indication of the welfare of the people, 
the strength of the government, and the health of the economy. 
Those who seek to understand what war has done to Korea must 
be willing to spend time with the balance sheets emanating from 
its Ministry of Finance and the Bank of Korea and with the il- 
licit money-changing indices of the black market. If money may 
properly be likened to the circulatory blood stream of a living or- 
ganism, it is evident that a check must be kept upon fluctuations 
of the pulse. 
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With even a meager understanding of the relationships of 
money to the whole complex structure of organized human ac- 
tivities, it would be apparent from what has already been con- 
sidered in preceding chapters that Korea's currency must be in a 
bad way. To spell out the fiscal problems of Korea in this chap- 
ter is not to reveal anything startlingly new, but rather to look 
at the war's destructiveness in another medium. 

Here are the basic facts. Korea's productive capacity has been 
so badly shattered that the relationship of money to goods the 
medium of exchange function of currency has been disastrous- 
ly undermined. And the confidence of the people in the stability 
of their Government or their confidence in the democratic al- 
liance represented by the United Nations has similarly been 
weakened, though not to so dangerous a degree. Both of these 
conditions are caused not only by the war but by the whole pat- 
tern of Korea's relationships with other nations since its libera- 
tion from Japan. A brief diagnostic survey will indicate why the 
body politic is ill, and will show how dangerous the illness has 
become. On that basis, the remedy will have to be sought. 

Like other Asian nations in which the growth of population 
has not been paced by expansion of industrial developments, 
Korea in all its modern history has lived upon a very meager 
excess of necessities over immutable demands. To say that the 
standard of living has been low is an inadequate form of ex- 
pression. The supply of necessary consumption goods has always 
been too small to permit of experimentation, to allow an excess 
for investment, or to permit the luxury of mistakes in their 
utilization. To put the matter still differently, since the turn of 
the century Korea's population has more than doubled, whereas 
its productive capacity has not only not been concurrently en- 
larged but has, indeed, been subjected to a variety of extrinsic 
drains. 

The full effect of Japanese rule over Korea cannot even yet be 
assessed properly because many of the records are now and prob- 
ably always will be unavailable. But there is no question that the 
rule was colonial. Korea was regarded by the Japanese as a source 
of revenue and was exploited for that purpose. Such productive 
capacity as was built by the Japanese into the Korean peninsula 
was primarily aimed toward the strengthening of Japan itself. 
Thus the roads and railroads were devised primarily to serve the 
military purposes of Japan in expanding toward Manchuria and 
China. The mines were opened and hydro-electric generators 
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erected primarily to draw out raw materials to feed the Japanese 
factories. The factories that were constructed in Korea were in- 
tegrated closely with Japan's own industrial complex. The whole 
economic system designed by the Japanese administrators for 
Korea was pointed toward the greater development of the Island 
Empire. When Korea was separated from Japan in 1945, its econ- 
omy suffered a blow somewhat comparable to what would hap- 
pen to the Ford Motor Company subsidiaries if their connection 
with the parent company were suddenly cut off. 

An even worse blow was the division of Korea along the 38th 
parallel, which severed the minerals, coal, hydro-electric power 
and heavy industries of the north from the light fabricating in- 
dustries and agricultural lands of the south. South Korea's textile 
mills, rubber shoe factories, bicycle plants, and other light indus- 
tries were dependent upon a flow of electric power from the north 
which, in May, 1948, was finally completely cut off. 

The final blow to southern economy was the practical hiatus 
of government which occurred in the years 1945 to 1948. The 
American Military Government had a general directive to "pre- 
vent disease and unrest," but no authority or funds with which 
to restore crumbling facilities or install new ones to replace those 
in the north and in Japan upon which the people had formerly 
depended. And under the Republic of Korea, the program of 
EGA aid, while enormously helpful and productive of very vis- 
ible results, was not directed to the basic long term needs of the 
country. Official Washington policy was reluctant to develop an 
economy in south Korea that would be independent of north 
Korea, because this would seem to contradict the U.N. efforts to 
re-unify the nation. Moreover, Washington persisted in a view 
that Korean economy must be closely geared with that of Japan, 
for the eventual welfare of both nations, even though south Ko- 
reans insisted that such a policy would only result in restoring 
the former Japanese stranglehold upon Korea, The general con- 
sequence of all these factors was that Korea continued to be 
nursed along largely on a day-by-day basis, with far too little fun- 
damental provision for long-term self-support. 

Then, on top of all these problems, came the war. 

The destructiveness which was described in some detail in 
Chapter IV does more than bring heart-ache and suffering in the 
wake of exploding bombs. It shatters the means of livelihood, the 
sources of goods, the normal and necessary means of day-by-day 
living. Through these secondary effects the damage is spread ten- 
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fold beyond the immediate area of destruction, and the effects 
not only persist but multiply. The industrial losses sustained by 
Japan, Germany, England and other nations during World War 
II were enormously costly, and finally brought Germany and 
Japan to a state of near helplessness. But none of these nations 
suffered the additional disaster of having the actual ground war- 
fare take place in the midst of its own population except for 
Germany at the end, when it was swept into defeat. In Korea the 
damage was not only enormous but also largely irreparable. A 
factory destroyed was out of commission permanently: partly be- 
cause the fighting continued in or around it; partly because with- 
in Korea itself the resources and materials for its repair were 
lacking; and finally because transport was required first for mili- 
tary needs, second for pressing relief requirements, and seldom 
indeed has any been left for bringing in machine parts. 

The watchword for Korean rehabilitation has been "Wait!" 
UNKRA has felt unable to proceed with plans for permanent re- 
construction of ruined industries while the area was still under 
military control and a theatre of war. UNCACK has operated 
meanwhile as a relief agency, but without any function of recon- 
structing factories or opening mines. The Republic of Korea it- 
self lacks dollar resources and, indeed, can not use even what it 
possesses without specific authorization from the United States. 
The governing policy has had to be to keep the population 
healthy and fed, provide such housing as could readily be con- 
structed, and let the restoration of productive capacity wait until 
the war may be settled. 

In the meanwhile, the sensitive barometer of Korea's currency 
indicates that a disastrous storm is already raging. Back in March, 
1950, Secretary of State Acheson and EGA Director Paul Hoff- 
man had directed notes to the Republic of Korea warning that 
inflation was getting out of hand, and that unless corrective steps 
were taken, it might prove necessary to discontinue American 
aid. The Korean Government hastened to apply firm controls, 
and by June, before the Communist attack, the, currency in cir- 
culation had been reduced from 73 billions the amount that 
had appalled Acheson and Hoffman down to 55.8 billions, a 
decline of almost 22 per cent. The war, of course, demanded huge 
emergency expenditures, and the Government's only recourse 
(since tax revenues and the sales of government monopolies con- 
currently dried up) was to run the paper-money printing presses. 
As the Bank of Korea's annual financial survey stated it, "The 
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Korean economy was obliged to put itself again at the mercy 
of inflation." By mid-March, 1952, the amount of Won in cir- 
culation had catapulted up to 600.6 billions eleven times the 
amount at the start of the war. At the same time, the amount of 
consumer's goods had greatly declined, due both to destruction 
of the factories and the loss of all the personal effects belonging 
to millions of families. An added problem was the increasing 
circulation of Won counterfeited behind enemy lines. 

The Ministry of Finance, well realizing that the civilian pop- 
ulation could be crushed by monetary disaster even if it endured 
the military destruction, undertook toward the end of 1950 to ex- 
change all the currency in circulation for a new issue. The first 
exchange took place on September 15, 1950, within the Pusan 
Perimeter. A second exchange took place soon thereafter in and 
around Seoul. At the same time a money blockade was set up 
along the enemy lines. By November 18 the third exchange was 
accomplished for all the area of southwestern Korea except in the 
Chiri Mountain region, which was still held by Communist guer- 
rillas. Exchange was later effected in this area, as the situation 
gradually became stabilized. 

As the "Financial White Paper," issued in June, 1951 by the 
Bank of Korea, puts it: "This currency reform was made literally 
under a shower of bullets, making it an unprecedented operation 
in financial and monetary history. The currency reform which 
was carried out so successfully side by side with military opera- 
tions in the battle area or secluded places among the mountains, 
in spite of there being so many bottlenecks, such as the instability 
of public peace, scarcity of personnel, imperfection of communi- 
cation and transportation facilities, will be recorded forever as a 
brilliant accomplishment of the Banking Division." A some- 
what comparable achievement is the fact that within a month 
after the re-occupation of Seoul in September, 1950, 610 branch 
banks and local offices of the Bank of Korea, out of the total of 
735 which existed in south Korea, or 83 per cent of the total, 
were opened and doing business. This not only served as an aid 
to depositors but also helped immeasurably in re-assuring the 
people and restoring confidence. For a time withdrawal of de- 
posits was regulated, but soon even this check was relinquished. 

These two measures taken by the Bank of Korea prevented cur- 
rency collapse, but the flood-tide of note issues was reaching 
alarming proportions. By the end of 1950, some 200 billions of 
Won had been issued as a loan by the Bank for the armed forces 
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of the Republic of Korea, and an additional 100 billions were 
advanced as a Won loan to U.N. forces. From that time on, stren- 
uous efforts of control kept the flood in better regulation, but 
the printing of Won went on, to reach the enormous total in 
circulation of 454.4 billions by the end of August, 1951. At this 
time the Won loan to U.N. Forces totalled 59 per cent of all the 
Won in circulation in south Korea. 

A significant part of this inflationary increase of the Won cir- 
culation was caused by the sums loaned to the United States and 
other Allies for internal expenses in Korea. By agreement reached 
on July 28, 1950, the Republic of Korea undertook to lend to the 
Commanding General of the U.N. forces such sums as might be 
required for expenditure in Korea by his command. In view of 
the urgency of the situation, and in confidence that the war would 
soon be over, this loan was negotiated without any restrictions on 
the amount to be lent or any date or rate of repayment being 
specified. Almost all of this Won was loaned to the United States, 
with amounts going to other U.N. forces in proportion to their 
numbers in Korea. The amounts and relationship of this loan 
to the total currency issue are indicated in the following table: 

Total of Total of Advances % of Advances to 

Date note issue to U.N. Forces total note issue 



^SQ* 25 June 


55.8 billions 








31 Dec. 


229.2 " 


54-7 


4% 


195 1 * 3 1 Mar. 


338a " 


101.2 


30% 


30 June 


417.4 " 


198.1 


47% 


31 July 


443-6 


231.6 


52% 


31 Aug. 


454-4 


268.8 


59% 



By this date the fiscal situation inside Korea was extremely 
dangerous. In full awareness of its peril, the Korean Government 
made frantic efforts to secure repayment of the Won Loan. These 
appeals were widely represented in the American press as "Oper- 
ation Bloodsucker," with the ungrateful Korean Government, 
already saved by the Americans and recipient of huge sums of 
aid, reported as now devising some new means of squeezing yet 
more cash from Uncle Sugar. The facts, I believe, lead to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

In mid-March, 1951, the Korean Cabinet adopted a drastic 
control method that to my knowledge is unexampled in a nation 
at war. It adopted a policy that governmental expenditures in 
any one month must not be allowed to exceed the actual revenues 
of the preceding month. This policy threw the various Ministries 
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into a state of near confusion. Long-range planning had to be cur- 
tailed or abandoned. Personnel was sharply restricted. Even the 
most pressing needs of the armed forces, police and public wel- 
fare programs had to be sharply reduced. Grumbling broke out 
on every side and much actual hardship resulted to vital pro- 
grams. The remedy was severe, but the affliction was checked. 
From March 31, 1951, to August 31, the amount of currency in 
circulation continued to increase by the sum of 116.3 billions of 
Won. But during this period the amount of the loan to U.N. 
Forces amounted to 167.6 billions of Won. All the regular and 
emergency war expenditures of the Republic of Korea were not 
only kept within the revenue, but an actual surplus of revenues 
over expenditures was achieved to the amount of 51.3 billions 
almost equal to the entire Won circulation at the time of the 
outbreak of the war! Governmental economy could hardly go be- 
yond such a restriction as this! 

Yet, counteracting everything the Government could do, the 
Won Loan kept the malady of inflated currency issue at fever 
pitch. The printing presses were still thundering out their ruinous 
product, running twenty-four hours a day, and then calling upon 
additional presses in Japan to supply still more Won. During 
July, August, and September, 1951, the amount of the loan to the 
U.N. mounted up to almost one and a half billions per day. By 
the end of September, the situation had passed the serious stage 
and approached a crisis. 

At this juncture, near the end of September, an agreement was 
reached with the United States under which something over $12 
millions was repaid, with the remaining amount to be nego- 
tiated later, and with provision for month-by-month repayment 
of future loans. Actually, the monthly payments were never made. 
But on May 24, 1952, a provisional agreement was reached 
whereby the United States undertook to pay to the Korean Gov- 
ernment the sum of $35 million for Won advances made from 
January i, 1952 to the date of the agreement, and four million 
dollars monthly thereafter to cover additional Won advances. 
This agreement was to go into effect "in the near future . . . , 
immediately upon signature hereto." How badly such an agree- 
ment was needed is indicated in the fact that the amount of Won 
in circulation by the end of January, 1952, was 594,666,000,000. 

These are not figures merely to be juggled by banking ex- 
perts. They strike to the very core of living conditions of the 
Korean people. As the amount of money increased and the 
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amount of consumers goods remained tragically low, prices re- 
sponded to the widening gap. Ragged women walking the streets 
of Pusan held huge bundles of Won in their arms. What looked 
like wealth represented only $15 or $20 of purchasing power. 
The currency in Korea was far less sick than it had been in post- 
World War I in Germany, or in post-World War II in China, but 
it trembled on the verge of the same catastrophe which engulfed 
those nations. 

A people to whom three or four Won represented a day's 
wages in 1940, and to whom 100 Won was still a significant sum 
in 1945 now found little use for any bills smaller than 1,000 
Won. In the summer of 1951, a pear in the Pusan market cost 
1,000 Won. So did a shoe-shine. So did a bunch of celery. So did 
two small apples. So did a copy of Time newsmagazine, until it 
went up to 1200. Resoling a pair of shoes cost 20,000 Won. Clean- 
ing and pressing a man's suit cost 30,000. Refugees seeking to 
rent a single room for their families to live in found they must 
make a bonus payment of half a million Won before being al- 
lowed to move in. A man's suit, Western style, cost from 800,000 
to a million Won; a Korean-style woman's dress around 300,000; 
a pair of leather shoes 180,000 to 200,000. 

The Bank of Korea wholesale price-index, based upon a sur- 
vey of some seventy items comprised under the general categories 
of food, clothing, fuel and miscellaneous, for the eight major 
cities of Taegu, Inchon, Kwangju, Taejon, Mokpo, Chonju, 
Pusan and Seoul, showed by mid- 1951 increases of from eight or 
ten to 20 and 30 times the 1947 average, which was used as the 
base figure. A summary prepared on October i, 1951, by the Fi- 
nance Ministry, and using the 1947 average as equalling 100, 
showing the following representative price changes (in Won): 

Retail Price Retail Price for 

Wholesale Index for Pusan: 20 liters of nee 



Date 


Price Index 


all commodities 


in Pusan 


1950, June 
Dec. 
1951, 30 June 
31 July 
31 Aug. 


348.0 (Seoul) 
831.1 (Seoul) 
1670.9 (Seoul) 
2033.4 (Pusan) 
2324.5 (Pusan) 


319-3 

2062.O 
2553-7 
29H-3 


10,190 
19,200 
26,390 
30,580 



American housewives who know how strained their own budgets 
are because of a virtual doubling of prices in their markets since 
1939 may perhaps comprehend what it means to Mrs. Kim, and 
Lee, and Pak to have to pay from 10 to 30 times as much now 
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as they did in 1947 for their family's food and clothing. But 
this is not the whole of the comparison, nor its worst aspect. In the 
United States the price rise has been accompanied by an un- 
precedented increase in the production of civilian commodities, 
by steady rises in wages, and by the lowest degree of unemploy- 
ment since the war's end. Despite high prices in America, the 
savings bank deposits for the nation virtually doubled in the 
fiscal year ending in June, 1951. The average family income rose 
from a pre-war level of $1,400 to a new high of $3,000. In Korea, 
on the other hand, the multiple increases in the prices of es- 
sential commodities was accompanied by wide-scale unemploy- 
ment and by destruction of much of the productive capacities. 
Almost everyone suffered; practically no one has gained. 



TOO 



7 

the race of tne war 
in pusan 



"FIFTY-TWO OF OUR fifty-five cities are missing." 
This is the most devastating o all the communiques sum- 
marizing the damage the -war has wrought in southern Korea. 
Aside from Pusan, Masan and Taegu, scarcely another town of 
more than ten thousand inhabitants has been left unscathed be- 
low the 38th parallel. But war damage is not measured in bomb 
bursts alone. Pusan, too, shows scars that run deep under the 
surface and that hurt even if they don't bleed. As the seat of the 
Government during the war, as the rear headquarters for the 
U.N. field command, as the center of the UNCACK, UNCURK 
and UNKRA offices, and as the chief port through which relief 
and military supplies are funnelled in, Pusan has been the major 
administrative seat of the war. More, it has been the mecca of 
refugees, of government workers, of relief and privilege-seekers, 
and of businessmen and industrialists who must secure govern- 
ment permits and services to re-establish their functions. 

All through the war Pusan has been drenched in emotions. 
First there was the frantic period of the Pusan Perimeter, when 
the area became like a Bataan and a Bulge combined. Then 
came the brief exaltation following the Inchon Landing, while 
Pusan continued to hum with the stepped-up flood of incoming 
military supplies. During the first winter of the war there was 
the numbing shock of renewed defeat and the paralyzing fear 
of complete Allied withdrawal. Then, in the Spring of 1951, the 
stabilizing of the battlefront across the middle of the peninsula 
led to a slow exodus northward of the refugees who had packed 
into the city, and a grim settling down to wait out the war. And 
following that, there was the long period of inanition of sus- 
pended plans and an intermingling of hope with dread that 
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marked the long and indeterminate discussions of the cease-fire 
negotiators. 

Would the outcome be peace or more war? If peace, would it 
be a justification for the tragic sacrifices which were so pain- 
fully represented in every home. Or would compromise peace 
terms represent a sorry admission that Communist aggression had 
been blunted but not defeated; that in effect the enemy would be 
left free to smash forward again at a time of their own choosing? 

Whether in government offices, in U.N. circles, or on the 
streets of crowded Pusan, there was no relief or joy of victory in 
the air. The common spirit was more nearly one of frustration 
and bewilderment. The soldiers knew they had fought hard and 
well, but wondered to what end. The refugees knew they had 
endured bravely, but did not know what they could expect of 
the future. Just as the complex pattern of the war had its focus 
in Pusan, so did the confused reaction to what many called "the 
phony peace." 

Crowded with two or three times its normal population, 
Pusan's broken and muddy streets were filled with the varying 
traffic that told the story of this war. Lines of trucks brought 
U.N. soldiers back from the front to tent cities erected on fields 
of mud, where battle-weary men were allotted their span of 
rest; and with other trucks nosing northward filled with their 
replacements. Red Cross trucks slid through the traffic, with their 
constant reminder of the bone-crushing cost to the men at the 
front. 

Incredibly crowded together, living ten and twelve in tiny 
rooms, sitting passively at the sides of the street, and walking 
aimlessly to and fro were the debris of uprooted inhabitants 
from the villages further north. Most of them were women, 
children, and old men, for most of the able-bodied workers had 
found their way back to their destroyed homes and fields, where 
with stolid determination they work their rice paddies once 
again. 

Spreading far on every side of Pusan, on the hillsides and in 
the valleys, are crowded huts where the refugees built for them- 
selves temporary homes. Far on the outskirts is the United Na- 
tions Military Cemetery, where acres of neat white crosses offer 
their reminder of one part of the cost. And in the office build- 
ings are crowded the functions of government: of the Republic of 
Korea, trying to carry on its normal and abnormal duties, with 
demands far heavier than any officials can meet; of the U.N. 
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military command keeping supplies moving in relentless deter- 
mination; of U.N. Rehabilitation and Relief offices, making 
plans and hoping they might soon be carried out; of the diplo- 
matic representatives of many Governments, sharply aware that 
this scene might reflect the future of their own peoples thousands 
of miles away. 

This was Pusan in 1951. And what of tomorrow? Everywhere 
the people spoke with apprehension of a peace that promised 
only to restore the ruinous division of their nation. A fearful 
price for freedom and unity had been paid. For many years to 
come the scars sunk deep in their land and in their bodies will 
remain unhealed. And on every side the question was being 
asked, "To what end?" 

Meanwhile, far away further in a sense from Pusan than from 
Washington, and London, and Lake Success the talks at Pan- 
munjom between the contending forces of world Democracy 
and world Communism dragged on. The world awaited the out- 
come with uneasy anxiety. And in Korea the anxiety was com- 
pounded by the immediacy of the suffering and the remoteness of 
this beset population from the power centers in which the final 
decision would be made. 

The streets of Pusan offered teeming testimony to gross human 
hardship and deprivation, but not to misery. The distinction is 
a vital one to master if one would understand just what has 
happened to the people of Korea and how they are bearing it. 

Before the war Pusan was a busy and pleasant city of 400,000. 
It is a sea-port town, built along the bay, and straddled out into 
long spidery arms by high hills that pour their bulk down toward 
the ocean. When I visited it in 1946 and again in 1949 it seemed 
to me one of the most attractive cities in all Korea: a place 
where one would delight to have a second home. 

The war converted Pusan into a gigantic slum. During the 
days of the Perimeter Battle its population swelled to the im- 
possible total of one million two hundred thousand. Except for 
the main arteries kept relatively clear for military transport, the 
streets were so crowded it was almost impossible to walk along 
them. Every house and other building was swollen to bursting 
with inhabitants. 

By the summer of 1951 the population had dropped to around 
eight hundred thousand roughly two times its normal size. 
Since Korean homes were always crowded, even in normal times, 
this increase led to incredible effects. The distinction between 
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dwelling and business establishments disappeared, for people 
lived everywhere that enclosed space existed. 

Shops that displayed goods during the day were crowded by 
tightly packed sleepers on the floor at night. In Korean con- 
struction there are no basements, attics or spare storerooms to 
take up the slack. Small homes crowded with large families and 
with no guest rooms doubled or tripled their inhabitants by 
taking in refugee relatives and friends. Buildings abandoned and 
weatherbeaten had been patched up and were filled with people. 
Warehouses had been subdivided into tiny cells, each occupied 
by a refugee family. 

Instead of kitchens, the new Pusan housewives had tiny char- 
coal burners over which to cook. Instead of toilets, the families 
had only pots to be emptied in already fetid sewers. Instead of 
baths, pans of water furnished occasional means for thorough 
scrubbing. Furniture was often restricted to a thin pad of bed- 
ding (and sometimes not even that) to be spread on the floor at 
night. Space for storing extra clothing and other family pos- 
sessions was seldom needed, for most of the refugees fled from 
their homes with just what they wore on their backs. 

A common sound at night was the rhythmical pounding of the 
ironing sticks with which the women beat the wrinkles out of 
newly washed clothes, for the washing had to be done after the 
family had retired. During the day queues lined up before every 
pump attached to water mains, while children and women waited 
patiently in line for the bucket or two of water which must 
serve the family for all purposes during the day. 

Hundreds of Pusan's moppets had taken to shoe-shining as a 
means of earning something toward family support. Competition 
was keen, and it was the common consensus of Americans in 
Pusan that they never got such good shines anywhere else. 

Other youngsters, presumably orphans "on their own" turned 
to begging for a living. On the casual assumption that they 
shouldn't be encouraged, most of the Americans here waved 
them off with a sharp admonition, "Ga! Ga!" or sometimes a more 
polite, "Gasipsio." One day when a peculiarly appealing and 
thin boy of about eight held out his hand to me with the pro- 
fessional beggar's scrape, I first waved him off, then yielded to a 
more humane impulse and pulled out of my pocket a wad of 
eight hundred-Won notes (with a total value of perhaps 150). I 
started to count off one after another, undecided what to give 
him, while he watched with almost feverish intensity. When I 
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ended by thrusting the whole bunch into his hand, his eyes 
popped open with unbelief, and his face lit up with a spontaneous 
gladness which was far more than sufficient repayment for this 
tiny investment. I got added dividends when I glanced after 
him as he slipped along the crowded street and saw him jumping 
and dancing with triumph and joy as he presented the small 
sum to a tired and ragged woman sitting at the curb with a 
baby clutched to her bosom. 

"Don't help the beggars. It only encourages them/' began to 
look a little less sound as a general rule of thumb. 

Yet desperate as the situation became, the amazing fact is the 
general atmosphere of cheerfulness that prevailed. Walking 
along the streets one passed constant lines of women squatting 
beside the walls, for they had nowhere else to be while their 
nightly sleeping quarters were occupied as shops or workrooms. 
Generally they treated this enforced exile to the curb as an op- 
portunity for such social talk and conviviality as their normal 
lives seldom supplied. Korean women have always been known 
as among the world's hardest working human beings. Now, on 
Pusan's streets, they are getting a taste for the social chit-chat 
which American women find in their multitude of clubs. 

The children who were poured into the streets in the morn- 
ing like water from an emptied bowl, were never without their 
games. There were probably fewer toys among Pusan's 400,000 
or so children than would be found in an average American 
village of 2,500 population. But they don't need toys. They play 
interminably with a handful of pebbles which they adapt to a 
dozen different games. Where space permits they play hop- 
skotch. They squat around story-tellers. And with wide-eyed in- 
terest they watch the infinite variety of civilian and military life 
passing through the streets. 

Perhaps no other people at any time ever received such a pro- 
longed and severe test of their innate good-nature and optimism. 
And the test has been met successfully. "Down but never out" 
is a phrase that might have been invented for this crowded ref- 
ugee center. 

Talking with these people, it was almost impossible to find 
one who hasn't lost a father, brother, sister, or other relative in 
the war. All the refugees, without exception, had lost their be- 
longings. Many of them were in comfortable circumstances back 
home, before the Communist attack. Now they had nothing for 
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today and only a vast and undefined uncertainty for tomorrow. 
They had become the "lost children" of our time. 

Yet it would be a sad mistake to picture them as lost in misery 
or despair. To them the war had meaning, for it was in defense 
of their personal liberties and national independence. They know 
what Communism is, and they know it is worth any sacrifice to 
resist it. Some of them were caught in Seoul during the first 
Communist occupation of the city, and learned about Com- 
munism at first hand. 

I talked to a student of Seoul National University who told 
me he had had strong Communist sympathies before the attack. 
He had read some of Marx, and had listened to many a siren 
song of "people's government/' and "equal rights for all." Now, 
as he said with simple intensity, he could tell people what he 
had learned through horrors that had sunk into his flesh and 
bones. He and his father had lived for three months in the 
cramped space between the ground and the floor of their Seoul 
home, fed at night by his mother and sisters. Several times 
Communist soldiers had searched their house and carried off 
everything that was movable. They had listened to brutal threats 
and heard his mother and sisters whimper under rough blows. 
A three-months reign of terror had torn the mask of Marxian 
idealism off the crude reality of totalitarian tyranny. By con- 
trast, the crowded but free life of the streets in Pusan seemed 
like a reprieve to life after a living death. 

Winter once again came creeping up. Cold added to the acute 
discomforts of Pusan's huddled crowds. Hunger and disease have 
been held at bay by the relief and medical programs of the United 
Nations Civilian Assistance Command and the Social Affairs 
Ministry of the Republic of Korea. Once again the war flared 
briefly to a new tempo on the northern front. More suffering and 
more questions without answers lay ahead. 

But still the strength of the United Nations remained by their 
side. Their own ROK army was strengthened and better trained 
than ever before. Under the hammering of war the destruction 
of their homeland went on apace. But out of it all they hoped 
might come the re-unification of their country which all realize 
is the one necessity if ever they are to have real peace and a 
chance to build up their homeland again. And meanwhile, at 
the very least, the dreaded enemy was still being held at bay. 

Through the nights the pounding of the ironing sticks went 
on. And through the days the teeming crowds filled the streets. 
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Destitution could scarcely be more complete. But the spirits of 
the refugees remained unbowed. The sound of laughter and gay 
talk added an eerie note of carnival to this crowded scene. Never* 
in peace did the Koreans seem more like "The Irish of the 
Orient" than they have under the grinding pressures of war. 

Statistics is a dull science which seems to squeeze out all human 
values in the process of distilling them down into digits. Yet it is 
only through applying this mass measure that the size of the 
refugee problem in Korea can be seen. 

Pusan, as the temporary seat of the Government, has been a 
focal point for all the refugees who could get to this area. (Yet 
it must also be remembered that Pusan is the most remote city 
from the war-ravaged areas, so that the greatest masses found 
refuge before reaching there.) A few figures on what has hap- 
pened to this once-beautiful city will at least hint at Korea's 
tragic uprooting. 

With a normal pre-war population of 473,000, Pusan had 90,000 
housing units, plus an additional 5,700 inhabited shacks which 
were eliminated from the census as being "temporary." This 
meant an average of somewhat over five individuals per dwelling 
unit, most of which were small. At the height of the refugee 
flood, the population here leaped up to an impossible 1,200,000. 
In 1951 it was estimated at 830,000, exclusive of all U.N. and 
ROK armed forces stationed there. 

To care for the flood of refugees, Camp Jukki was located on 
the outskirts of the city, in two large cattle sheds and in tents. In 
this camp 8,800 refugees were received, dusted with DDT, im- 
munized against smallpox, typhus, typhoid fever, and diphtheria, 
in each 72-hour period, prior to being shipped on to permanent 
camps on Koje and Cheju Islands or on the mainland in the 
Cholla Provinces. A i2O-bed hospital was established to give 
emergency care to those suffering from disabling disease or in- 
juries. By the time I visited this Camp in the fall of 1951, the hill 
beside it was covered with graves, neatly spaced, and each marked 
by a white wooden marker. 

In addition to Camp Jukki, 126 immunization and dusting 
centers were set up at various points in Pusan. In January sev- 
eral clinics were set up and were soon averaging two or three 
thousand patients in each six-day period. A down-town 88-bed 
hospital had a daily average of 250 in-patients through January 
and February. 

By June of 1951 Camp Jukki's hospital was increased to 350 
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beds and the Pusan hospital to 250 beds. The Danish hospital 
ship, Jutlandia, with its fine staff of doctors, provided additional 
help. 

All during the winter, streams of refugees poured in by the 
thousands every day, with every church, theatre, warehouse and 
vacant factory building (as well as homes) crowded to the extent 
that often the inhabitants had to sleep in relays. In many of the 
crowded buildings there were no sanitary facilities at all. 

During all this time, efforts to locate the refugees in some 
sort of shelter were greatly handicapped by lack of transporta- 
tion. The few available busses, street cars and trucks were far 
from adequate. The same lack of transportation added almost 
insuperable difficulties to the task of distributing food supplies 
and such bedding as was on hand. In January the last two trucks 
being used by the Pusan Social Affairs Section to distribute relief 
supplies were commandeered by the ROK Army and taken to 
Taegu for military use. 

During December-January, about 57,000 refugees were receiv- 
ing free rice rations from the Government, despite all the difficul- 
ties of distribution. The problems of the city were complicated by 
the fact that many boatloads of refugees stopped at Pusan for 
food before going on to one of the island refugee centers. By 
February 21, the numbers receiving rice rations had climbed to 
63,297. At the end of March the figure was still over 53,000. 

By March encouraging news from the battlefront, plus the ad- 
vent of warmer weather and the near approach of the planting 
season, caused a gradual but steady evacuation of refugees back 
toward their home-sites. Despite the decline in numbers of ref- 
ugees, the number on Pusan's rice distribution list increased in 
April to 65,113, due largely to the fact that many who had been 
self-supporting had by then used up all the resources they had 
been able to bring with them. 

A June 21 survey showed 270,000 refugees in Pusan at that 
time. Rice had been distributed to 62,000 of them during May. 
A July check showed 266,000 refugees, but rice distribution rolls 
were down to 32,000, since some work was now available and a 
larger proportion were able to buy their own food. 

It is difficult to indicate satisfactorily the situation resulting 
from the mass of refugees that descended on this city. The facili- 
ties never were very adequate even for the normal population, 
and now were strained beyond imagination* 

The water capacity of Pusan's water system was 22,000 M/T in 
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December of 1950 (later increased to 30,000 M/T), but of this 
the U.N. armed forces got 15,000 M/T, leaving only 15,000 M/T 
for the city. Water became a precious commodity, sold in the 
streets by peddlers who carried two cans about on poles slung 
over their shoulders. 

Pusan has a very limited sewer system, and the customary 
method of collecting garbage and night soil in small carts proved 
decidedly inadequate under the trebling of the population. Be- 
sides, the utilization of the streets by military truck traffic made 
the going very difficult for the hand- and horse-drawn carts. By 
late Spring eight trucks had been assigned to garbage collection, 
and eleven to collecting night soil. This helped, but the problem 
had to be endured, rather than solved. 

Under all the conditions indicated, it is a sheer miracle that 
no mass starvation, freezing, or epidemics occurred. A large 
share of the credit is deserved by the small team of the Civil 
Assistance Command. The Welfare Section of this Command for 
the city of Pusan was commanded through the winter by Major 
B. J. Nagle, who was replaced in March by Lt. Col. John C. 
Keele, Jr. 

Colonel Keele adds another factor to the explanation. "Rela- 
tionships with Korean Civilian and Military Agencies and this 
team," he says, "have been indescribably good, to say the least. 
Without such a complete understanding, it is safe to admit, many 
of our problems could not have been solved in their entirety and 
many of our projects could never have been completed/' As one 
who lived for several months with the CAC Pusan Provincial 
Team, I am happy to testify that they are a group of devoted 
men, working often seven days a week, without stint, and with 
a burning sense of mission to save lives and alleviate what suf- 
fering they can. 
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IT WAS A FALL DAY IN mid-October of 1951, the season of 
"High skies and fat horses/' Song Tai Ha sat on the ondul (the 
wax-paper floor warmed by heat vents from the kitchen stove) of 
his straw-thatched, mud-walled three-room hut nestled tightly 
against the hillside of a small valley twelve miles south of 
Pup'yong-ni, and stared thoughtfully out through a hard driving 
rain at his ripening rice paddy. Song was a broad, stocky, good- 
natured fellow, thirty-two years of age by Korean count, but only 
thirty according to the system of the Megooks for he had been 
born in late November, which meant that he was two years old 
the following January first: one year at birth, to account gen- 
erously for the warm months of sojourn in his mother's womb, 
and another year added when the advent of the New Year 
brought in the Universal Birthday. Song's physical appearance 
gave little indication of the cost drained from his life by the 
past sixteen months of war, but in his hours of enforced leisure, 
as now during the harvest time rain, his eyes were dulled with a 
vacant stare instead of alight with the dancing mischief of old. 
As in former days, he had by his side a small bottle of mak-gul-li, 
a rather sour and moderately strong rice wine, which he sipped 
from time to time from a small glass resting on the polished table 
before which he sat in cross-legged meditation. But the wine had 
become for' him nowadays a sedative rather than a joy. 

Through the paper partitions that divided off this ondul room 
from the dirt-floored kitchen on one side and family workroom 
on the other, he could hear his family at their customary tasks. 
Chung Soo Ok, his wife*, was in the kitchen cutting up fall 

* Korean wives retain their maiden names. 
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vegetables to fill the huge jars with the winter's supply of pickled 
kim-che. Stooping over was harder for her these days, for she was 
big with a child that would come into the world near his own 
natal time. On the other side, his eldest, a proud boy named Tai 
II, nine years old by Megook count, was whittling down the pair 
of matched tree limbs he had carefully selected from which to 
make himself the carrying frame, or Jigye, with which he could 
take his place in the volunteer road-building gangs. Tai II hap- 
pily was humming "Arirang" to himself as he whittled, for like 
boys the world over he was glad to be crossing the threshold to 
adult activities. Father Song could not hear his little daughter 
Myo Hi, for she was curled up near her brother sleeping, which 
she did for many hours every day ever since that time, months 
ago, when the bomb had landed so close beside her. As for his 
second son, Tai Choon, the one who had looked so much like 
him and always followed after him when he worked, Song tried 
not to think of the little mound up behind the house under 
which his torn remains were laid at rest. 

Piga mani omnida, "How much it rains!" Song thought to him- 
self, looking again at the ripe yellow heads of his rice, and 
wondering if the rain would end soon, before the ears became 
sodden and began to be beaten down. This season had not been 
so bad. The thunder of the big guns had gradually moved north- 
ward out of hearing, and his house was too far back from the 
road to be bothered much by the tanks and trucks and marching 
columns of men. True he had sorely missed his bullock, which 
had been almost a friend as well as his draft animal, but he had 
found that neighbors could be helpful in many ways when 
troubles fell. He had gone early in March, a full month before 
the normal ploughing season, to the home of Chang Nam Woo, 
whose bullock miraculously had escaped the marauding Reds, 
and had arranged to use it to plough his chungbo of rice land be- 
fore Chang should need it himself. Chang had also let him use 
the animal to haul fertilizer from Pup'yong-ni, from the 
emergency distribution center and to bring in two loads of 
tightly bound brush for firewood. In return, he and his wife and 
Tai II had helped for several days with the weeding of Chang's 
rice, a service badly needed since two of Chang's sons had been 
taken into the army and his wife had died in the winter of war 
and dreadful cold. Nobody, Song reflected, was as well off as 
before the war, but at least their Ri had been bombed but once, 
and it was almost the only one in the districts he knew that had 
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escaped destruction. Best of all, the summer crops had been un- 
usually good, and the rice, despite the shortage of fertilizer, 
showed promise of a yield perhaps three-fourths as large as in a 
normal year. 

With time on his hands, Song Tai Ha thought back over the 
months of war and the years that had gone before. The Spring 
before the last had looked unusually good. For the first time 
since he could remember his life was broadening out before him 
with bright promise. Dai-han Mingook, the new independent gov- 
ernment, was finally beginning to bear some of the fruit Rhee 
Syngman (or Kak-ha-nim as the farmers call him) had promised. 
By the Spring of 1950 Song could see in his own village and feel 
in his own life the benefits which the provincial politicians had 
so shrilly proclaimed. When, in those first days of June, their 
Mayor had called together all the men in the Myun and told 
them they were now going to own their own land, and that they 
would have to pay for it only one- third of the rice crop each 
year for a period of five years, the farmers had stared at one an- 
other incredulously. Some looked with a sense of half-shame to- 
ward the stone house of old Lee Nam Sik, to whom, and to whose 
ancestors, they and their forebears had paid yearly rental for 
many generations. What would old Lee do now? But this was 
only a passing thought. 

Song's early life had been hard enough. He had been only ten 
when the Japanese who ruled his land had lined them all up 
to shout "Banzail" and had informed them that a war was 
started to free Manchuria from the tyrannous Chinese. Ever since, 
it seemed to him, there had been war. When he was twenty a 
squad of sharp-voiced Japanese soldiers had come to his Ri and 
had taken him and a half-dozen comrades off to work in a 
Yanggu machine shop; making what, he never understood. This 
harsh labor had lasted for a dreary four years, while food at home 
was scarce, there was always too little fertilizer and too few 
clothes, and there was much shouting of "Banzail" for an Em- 
peror who to him was only a dim name. Then had passed an- 
other three years when American soldiers were in his land, fer- 
tilizer was even scarcer, and there were frightening stories of 
Communist terrorists who now held the northern area just a few 
miles from his home. 

But Song Tai Ha had married the girl his father proposed to 
him, and with the successive births of their children and the 
work on his land had had little time for thought about what 
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the politicians were saying. With the rest he had shouted 
"Mansei!" for independence and he took a real, if ill-defined, 
pride in the Korean flag which he brought out to wave on public 
occasions and which he knew meant that the old glories of his 
ancient land were now going to be restored. He knew that prices 
had become very high, that shoes and clothing were hard to 
buy, and that the rice he could sell brought him more money 
than he ever had had before but that strangely it never seemed 
to be enough. 

He knew other things as well, however, things which clearly 
fitted into a new pattern of life. From the two daily newspapers, 
the Seoul Shinmun and Donga Ilbo, which appeared with fair 
regularity in his village, he knew that the Korean language was 
again in use, that all the Japanese had been driven out, and that 
a new life was opening up. Over the loudspeaker in the Ri he 
heard radio programs in his own tongue, familiar Korean folk 
and classical music, and such stories as his mother had used to 
tell. Too, there were many long talks about governmental 
changes, about self-government, and about new and far easier 
laws. The old Mayor, who had presided over the Myun as long 
as Song remembered, used to call the men and (queerly enough) 
the women, too, together to talk with them about the time when 
their country would once more be free. In the early harvest sea- 
son of 1948 the new Republic was proclaimed. Song felt a curious 
kind of responsibility to think about all Korea, not just about his 
own Myun, as he had used to do, and, without quite knowing 
why, he felt a new pride of nationality. But actually it had not 
been until the Spring of 1950 that any very tangible benefits had 
filtered down to the level upon which Song lived. 

But by then improvement was evident on every side. The 
schools at Pup'yong-ni had been extended, and a new school to 
serve three Ri had been established just an hour's walk from his 
home. Tai II had proudly brought home his new Korean language 
school books and had said that the teacher was very good. His 
wife astonished him by showing him Won left at the end of the 
month, even though she had bought new rubber shoes for all the 
family, and she told him prices were going down. Fertilizer had 
been plentiful that Spring and even nature had cooperated with 
warm weather and plentiful rains. 

Song had spent that March in spreading fertilizer and in 
cleansing and redigging the irrigation ditches around his rice 
paddy. As April's buds began to appear on the bushes, he had 
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brought his seed rice out of storage and covered the kernels with 
salt water, so he could scoop the dead and worthless ones from 
the top. He then treated the good seed with chemicals which 
he bought on the advice of the agricultural agent for the Gun, 
and put the treated seed into water pits for budding. Before the 
end of April he had his chungbo of land plowed and harrowed. 
The rains filled the paddy so that he felt the comforting muck 
slough all the way above his knees as he walked along behind 
his plough. With the wanning rays of the May sun, he had taken 
the budded rice seeds out to the planting beds and set them out 
in a thick carpet. By this time the winter barley he had sowed 
on his half chungbo of hillside land was ready for harvest, and 
because the winter had been mild he had an abundant crop. By 
early June he was again working loose the ground in his rice 
paddy, and then the whole family joined in the joyous and hope- 
ful work of transplanting the rice seedlings. Song had been un- 
usually proud because this good work was finished precisely on 
the traditional day of June 25. 

But that day also brought a shock. The village radio receiver 
had blared forth all day with news of a Communist attack across 
the g8th parallel. True, it was many miles to the West, in an 
area around Kaesong and Uijongbu, but according to the radio 
the Communist attack was very strong and looked like real war. 
The Republic of Korea army was fighting back very bravely, and 
Song and his neighbors felt a kind of fierce hope that maybe the 
enemy would be entirely smashed and their country joined to- 
gether again. Within two days, however, this hope was gone. 
The great capital city of Seoul was already being abandoned, and 
the whole Government army was in retreat. Within a few days, it 
was said, the Communists would be in their own Myun. 

The Mayor called all the adults together and a grave discus- 
sion was held. Already a man had arrived from Seoul and told 
them how beastly the Communists were acting, burning homes 
and shooting women and children as well as men. The radio was 
now saying, however, that the great Megook country, the United 
States, was sending soldiers to their aid, and Song and his neigh- 
bors felt sure that everything would be all right. 

This hope was soon blasted. By July Pup'yong-ni was overrun 
and a veritable flood of terror-stricken refugees began pouring 
south through their Myun. Song watched his rice paddy anxiously 
to be sure it would not be trammeled, and kept a close watch on, 
his precious bullock. He and his neighbors decided to stay right 
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where they were. Unless their rice were weeded and cultivated 
through July, and kept free of insect pests and blight, it would 
surely be ruined. War or no war, his life was bound to his land. 
Stolidly the Myun farmers kept on with their i6-hours a day pro- 
gram of summer work. And luckily, the war swept swiftly by 
them, little noticed. The Communist advance was too hasty to 
be diverted aside into small and unimportant valleys. Song would 
have known very little about it, for the newspapers no longer 
arrived and the radio was broken, except for the straggling of 
farmers who wandered into the Myun from time to time, report- 
ing their homes were burned, their bullocks stolen, and their 
fields smashed under the treads of tanks. Song's wife, Chung Soo 
Ok, reported that there were no shops left in Pup'yong-ni, and 
no one there to buy their early vegetables. But August kept them 
all too busy in rice cultivation, and in preparing the dry land 
and sowing radishes, celery and Chinese cabbage, to be deeply 
concerned over lack of stores and markets. 

In late September, while Song was patiently going through his 
rice paddy plucking out diseased and moth-eaten plants, his whole 
world trembled toward doom. Disorderly bands of Communist 
troops, ill-armed and hungry, came flying up from the south, 
burning and stealing as they went. On one awful day a dozen of 
them spent two hours in his Ri, shooting two men and kidnap- 
ping three younger men whom they took on north with them, 
along with all the food they could carry. Song hid out for a time 
in the hills, but through all of October was back home harvest- 
ing his rice and drying it out for the November threshing. 

It was in December that disaster really struck. This winter was 
unusually cold, the coldest, in fact, that Song could ever re- 
member. Late in the month, just after he had settled his family 
down to the task of weaving the carefully saved rice straw into 
ropes and rice sacks, another great wave of Communist forces 
poured south through Yanggu and on beyond Pup'yong-ni this 
time speaking the strange language of China and looking more 
ferocious than any men Song had ever seen. Then one day he 
heard the sound of airplanes overhead, and two of them swooped 
low with machine guns spitting ugly flames from their noses. A 
few days later more planes came, this time dropping bombs. One 
fell near Song's home. Tai Choon, his favorite child, a boy of six, 
fell over with ugly wounds tearing his small body apart, and his 
little daughter Myo Hi, also toppled down, injured he never 
knew how or how much by concussion from the bomb. For the 
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next six months, with little respite, the fighting swirled closely 
back and forth around Song's home, although fortunately never 
again did the war project itself bodily into his Ri. 

Song Tai Ha and his family are among the fifteen million 
south Koreans who live on farms, and thus escaped the direct 
ravages of the city fighting. They were less fortunate than some 
of the farmers, but more so than the hundreds of thousands who 
lived in the 1200 villages that were completely wiped out and the 
thousands more that were over-run and partly destroyed. How 
successful Song and his fellow fanners were in carrying on with 
their essential work is revealed in the marching rows of statis- 
tics assembled by Im Moon Hang, the Minister of Agriculture 
and Forestry. It is difficult to envision what sagas of heroism and 
determination these cold figures embody, but within them is 
comprised millions of experiences similar to those of the Songs. 

COMPARATIVE HARVEST YIELDS 

Summer Grains Winter Grains Potatoes 

Rice in Suk* in Suk** in Suk*** in Kwan**** 



1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


13,850,000 
15,485,716 

*4>733>72 6 
14,607,390 


3*7* 3>969 
3*834,427 
5,054,607 

5**23'*54 


1,441,158 
Figures 
2,319,981 
1,543,218 


134,665,356 
not available 
162,155,075 
140,930,988 


Average 
in Suk 


14,669,5108 


4.456,564 


1,768,119 


145,917,140 (Kwan) 


Average 
in M/T 


2,236,159 


546,818 


*3>733 


547>74 



NOTE: 

4 6.56 Sufc of polished rice in one t Metric Ton 



This remarkable record of Song and Korea's other farmers in 
producing near-normal crops during the very year of devastating 
Communist advances was matched by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry in maintaining its basic functions despite all the up- 
heaval and destruction of transportation and communication 
facilities. The biggest task of the several thousand employees of 
this Ministry, during the late fall and winter months, is the col- 
lection of rice from the farmers. 

In accordance with both ancient custom and current law, al- 
most one-third of each year's rice crop is collected each year by 
the Government, at a low fixed price. This rice is then distrib- 
uted during the winter to Government employees, as part of 
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their compensation, and sold to city-dwellers as a basic food ra- 
tion. Such a collection program helps maintain an even distribu- 
tion of rice through the consumption season, and also helps to 
control the general market price. 

For the fall of 1950, the rice to be collected was in three cate- 
gories. Originally a quota of 1400,000 Suk was set as the ordi- 
nary Land Tax. During the fall, however, in view of the great 
losses in homes and livestock suffered by the farmers, the Na- 
tional Assembly remitted this tax. As a price control measure, 
1,800,000 Suk of rice was scheduled to be collected. And in pay- 
ment for land purchased under the new Land Reform Law, 2,000,- 
ooo Suk was due. The total collection quota, accordingly, was 
3,800,000 Suk. Despite all the difficulties caused by the war, with 
its inevitable disruption of normal governmental functions, the 
Agriculture Ministry actually collected 3,742,680 Suk of polished 
rice. 

Estimating the price in terms of the actual cost to the farmers 
of growing it, the Government set the price at 34,000 Won per 
Suk. This figure is about one-sixth what rice was bringing on 
the open market during the latter part of the season. Of this 
purchase price, the Government paid the farmer 10,000 Won in 
cash, and the remainder in fertilizer. What this would mean to a 
farmer like Song Tai Ha assuming that he farmed the average 
of one and a quarter acres of rice and an acre of other ground, 
and that he kept one pig and twenty hens can be demonstrated 
with fairly accurate figures. 

With a normal harvest of 8.64 Suk of polished rice, Song would 
be required to sell some 30 per cent of it, or 2.88 Suk, to the Gov- 
ernment at the controlled price of 34,000 Won per Suk, for a 
total of 97,920 Won in value (over two-thirds of which is paid 
in the highly-prized fertilizer). One Suk he could sell in the 
open market for 200,000 Won. His own family would consume 
4.5 Suk, and 0.26 Suk would have to be saved for seed. His pig, 
of average size and condition, would bring about 120,000 Won. 
He could sell 500 eggs, bound up in straw bundles of ten eggs 
each, for a total of 125,000 Won. Sale of five hens would bring 
in another 75,000 Won. If his family made 70 straw bags, he 
could sell them at 340 Won apiece, for a total of 23,800. Another 
7,000 Won could easily be earned by selling rice straw rope. This 
total annual income for the Song family would amount to 642,- 
420 Won, in addition to the home-grown food which they ate. 

It is difficult to compute what this would mean in terms of 
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American purchasing power. On the black market in Pusan in 
the fall of 1951, this grand total of Won could be purchased for 
|6o or $65. This figure, however, is misleading, for the goods 
which Song and his fellows buy sell at prices that would triple 
this American dollar income. It still leaves pitifully little for 
necessities, and only a tiny dribble for such luxuries as native to- 
bacco and village-made wine. The straw footgear which they wear 
at work they can make themselves, but the rubber shoes to be 
worn to school and in town cost 7,000 Won a pair. Textiles for 
making clothing are very high. Salt, red pepper, spices, soap, fish, 
fuel, and other necessities drain away all the money they can 
get. The purchase of a bullock requires years of saving and 
this war cost the loss of sixty-six per cent of all the bullocks 
owned by Korean farmers. By any kind of standards that might 
be applied the annual farm income is low. 

Nevertheless, compared with other segments of Korea's popu- 
lation, the farmer is relatively well off (and perhaps that is the 
most valid comparison of all). The average pay of the 300,000 
governmental employees is 40,000 Won or even less a month, or 
a total of some 480,000 Won a year and each of them has to 
pay rent as well as buy all the family food supply except for the 
small free government ration. Under present conditions, the 
farmers have little incentive to send their sons into the cities to 
join the white collar class. 

But they have little temptation, in any case, to leave the farm. 
Koreans, more than most peoples of the world, are bound to 
their soil. A very conservative people of strong traditions, they 
are born, live, and die in the same village, often never going 
more than twenty or thirty miles from home. Up on the hill be- 
hind the Ri are the burial mounds where ancestors are laid to 
rest, and here on Hanshik, or ancestor reverence day the io5th 
day after the winter solstice, according to the lunar calendar 
every faithful Korean son is expected to go to cleanse the grave 
and pay respect to his forefathers. This is one reason so few 
Koreans feel drawn to leave home, and it is another indication 
of how fearful were the Communist oppressions which made 
perhaps four millions of them flee from the north, before and 
during the war, to find sanctuary in the south. 

Farm village life in Korea is far from drab. On New Year's 
day rounds of social calls are made, and rice cakes and other 
dainties are set out for feasts. On the fifth day of the fifth month, 
by the lunar calendar, wrestling matches are held by the youth, 
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and the maidens gather to participate in competitions on the 
high swings. In late summer, on the isth day of the eighth month 
by the lunar calendar, the harvest festival is celebrated with 
farmers dances, much drinking of wine, and another memorial 
visit to the ancestral graves. On October 4 is celebrated Found- 
ing Day, Dan Goon's anniversary, in remembrance of the leg- 
endary founding of Korea 4,285 years ago. Every five days all 
year market day is observed and fanners go to town to meet one 
another, sell and buy, and exchange gossip about village affairs. 
At these markets travelling story tellers gather crowds and half- 
sing, half-enact the ancient tales which remind the listeners of 
glories of a by-gone age. During the seasons of cultivation and 
harvest, farmers exchange labor, working together as teams, while 
their wives bring food out to the fields for picnic repasts. And 
when farm work is slack in Spring and Fall, the villagers gather 
in great crowds for periods of volunteer work together to repair 
and extend their roads. The children participate in a multitude 
of games, and even the hard-working women gather regularly at 
streamside for their laundry labors, and at market to exchange 
views on the cost of living and news on social affairs. 

For 500 or 600 years before the Japanese conquest of Korea, 
villagers were organized in innumerable Keh, or Guilds, for co- 
operative endeavor. There was a Burial Guild, which owned the 
hearse and elaborate mourners costumes; the Wedding Guild, 
which owned the Paladin that bore the bride to the ceremony, 
and the ornate wedding garb; the School Guild, which built the 
schools and paid the teachers; the Irrigation Guild, which kept 
the irrigation ditches in repair and settled disputes over the dis- 
posal of water supplies; the Forest Guild, which regulated the 
local cutting and replanting of trees; and many another. Under 
the Japanese these Guilds became hot-beds of independence sen- 
timent and were suppressed, except for the Burial, Wedding, and 
Farm Loan Guilds. Since liberation from the Japanese, the farmers 
and the Government have worked together to develop a modern 
system of farm cooperatives to replace the ancient, and too often 
exclusive, Guild organizations. But within the new cooperatives, 
as in the olden Guilds, many meetings are held, problems are 
talked out in gatherings not unlike the old town meetings of 
New England, and every member of the community finds the 
place of influence and comradeship to which he is fitted by abil- 
ity and temperament. It is enlightening to talk to these farmers 
about "democracy.** Although they know little of what an Amer- 
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ican means by the term, their whole village life is democratic in 
the old Athenian sense of equal participation by all, governed 
largely by old traditions and omnipresent public opinion. They 
elect their Gun Mayor each year, often keeping the same one in 
tacit agreement on his superior qualifications, and feel the pinch 
of impersonal government only through tax collections, rice col- 
lections, and (in these later days) through the drafting of their 
sons into the army. 

The major way in which Government has affected them in 
recent years is in connection with the Land Reform program. 
From ancient times land in Korea has been the most valued 
form of wealth. Gradually the more able or fortunate members 
of a Myun came to own the choicest fields of good farm land. This 
system never produced any families of extreme wealth, for the 
ownership remained widely distributed into relatively small hold- 
ings, with most of the landlords living in or very near the village 
where their holdings lay. 

As of April 15, 1950, there were in south Korea 295,816 land- 
lord families which rented out all or part of their land to tenant 
farmers. These holdings were distributed as follows: 

Owning less than 2.45 acres 213,453 families 

Owning from 2.50 to 4.9 acres 45*693 families 

Owning from 5 to 7.45 acres 19,058 families 

Owning from 7.5 to 9.9 acres 44,4 13 families 

Owning from 10 to 12.45 acres 2,676 families 

Owning from 12.5 to 24.45 acres 54^8 families 

Owning from 24.5 to 49 acres 2,892 families 

Owning from 49.1 to 122.45 acres **9* families 

Owning from 122.5 to 2 45 acres 469 families 

Owning more than 245 acres 272 families 

These figures may help to bring the land question of Korea 
into a better perspective than it has commonly had in the press. 
It is true that few problems are of broader importance to the 
people, but it also is true that few have been more widely mis- 
interpreted by misty-eyed foreign critics. The land tenure sys- 
tem that gradually evolved through the centuries in Korea had 
some resemblances to Europe's medieval feudalism. The tenant 
farmers were forced to pay half or more of their annual crops in 
rental, which kept them poor to the goint of bare subsistence- 
Nevertheless, this situation was ameliorated to a degree by a 
paternalistic responsibility felt by the landlord (and stringently 
enforced by custom). In case of unusual catastrophes, such as 
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might result from a flood, a drought, or severe illness, the land- 
lord would provide sufficient assistance to tide his tenants over 
their period of distress. If tenants proved to be inefficient farm- 
ers, the landlord would have to try to teach them better methods, 
for it was practically unheard of to "break their rice bowl" by 
ejecting them from their land. When a father died, it was taken 
for granted that his eldest son, or another of his choice, should 
"inherit" the right to become renter in his place. 

The amount of farm tenantry in Korea sharply increased 
during the period of Japanese rule. In the so-year period alone, 
from 1918 to 1938, the number of tenants increased by 45 per 
cent. By 1945, more than half of all Korean fanners operated their 
plots of ground as tenants. 

What has been widely misunderstood is the success with which 
the problem has been handled. The land reform program in 
southern Korea has gone through two successive phases. 

Under the American Military Government, shortly before it 
ceased to function in 1948, the vested farm lands those formerly 
owned by Japanese and taken over by AMG as a trustee for the 
new Korean Government were sold to their tenant occupants. 
This resulted in the sale of 280,494 chungbo (or 686,965 acres) to 
587,074 former tenant families, who comprised 24.1 per cent of 
all south Korean farm families. In accordance with AMG reg- 
ulations, this land was sold for 3.75 times the value of one an- 
nual crop, payable at the rate of 25 per cent of the crop each 
year for 15 years. 

After the inauguration of the Republic of Korea, further land 
reform was one of the most urgent matters presented to the Na- 
tional Assembly. It was demanded by general public opinion in 
Korea, by President Rhee, and by numerous foreign critics and 
commentators. Both the first and the second sessions of the Na- 
tional Assembly were made up in large proportion by landlords 
and their supporters, who had been elected by the voters as their 
natural and traditional leaders. This body was asked to enact 
legislation which would do away with the very form of wealth 
upon which its chief members and their ancestors had subsisted 
for many generations. The proposal was not unlike one under 
which the American Congress might be asked to eliminate the 
profit system. The National Assembly studied the problem for 
some months, and unquestionably many of its members would 
have avoided action on it if they could. 

But on June 21, 1949, the National Assembly passed a law re- 
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quiring the sale of all tenant-operated farm land to its occu- 
pants. Under this law, farm tenantry in Korea would be reduced 
to ten per cent of all cultivated land. President Rhee objected to 
certain provisions of the bill, and it was twice sent back by him 
for revision. On March 25, 1950, three months before the Com- 
munist attack, the new land reform law took effect. 

By April 15, arrangements were completed for the sale under 
this law of 683,776 chungbo (1,709,320 acres) to 1,236,558 farm 
families. The Communist onslaught begun on June 25 disrupted 
this program. But by November 10, with the Government tem- 
porarily back in Seoul, village committees were re-organized to 
investigate the status of ownership of lands for which official 
records had been destroyed. By March i, 1951, a total of 1,029,000 
acres of land had been distributed under the land reform law, 
and their former tenants had become the new owners. According 
to the Minister of Agriculture and Forestry, all of the remaining 
tenant lands were distributed by August 31, 1951. Thus the big- 
gest and most comprehensive land reform program ever adopted 
by a sovereign nation was completed even during the course of 
a ruinous war. Henceforth farmer Song Tai Ha and his fellows 
can work on (and when necessary fight for) land which belongs 
to themselves. 

The geographical distribution of this land of which ownership 
has been transferred to its former tenant-occupants is as follows: 

Land Distributed, in Farm Family Tenants Who 



Place 


Chungbo (2.45 Acres) 


Became New Owners 


Seoul 


4,277 


3.924 


Kyunggi-do 


64,121 


195*505 


Choongchung Pukto 


34412 


92,772 


Choongchung Namdo 


86,767 


159*694 


Chulla Pukto 


116,963 


208,153 


Chulla Namdo 


121,194 


215,101 


Kyungsang Pukto 


60,175 


149*713 


Kyungsang Namdo 


71*534 


154,902 


Kangwon-do 


23494 


51.169 


Cheju-do 


842 


5*625 



683,776 chungbo 1,236,558 

In keeping with the free enterprise philosophy of the Republic 
of Korea, the former tenants pay for their new lands and the 
former landlords are recompensed for the loss of their property. 
The price charged to the tenants is one-third of the crop each 
year for a period of five years, thus amounting to 167 per cent of 
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one total annual crop. In the Spring of 1952 the period of payment 
was extended to ten years. The former owners are paid by the Gov- 
ernment in the form of certificates which can either be cashed in 
for Won or may be used to purchase vested industrial properties. 
By this means the Government is seeking to convert the old land- 
lord class into a new industrial middle class. Not only does this 
plan solve the vexed problem of land tenure, but also provides 
a means of disposing of the factories formerly owned by Jap- 
anese and since 1948 owned and operated by the Korean Govern- 
ment. The Republic of Korea expects by this program to end the 
situation in which it necessarily found itself of being a socialis- 
tic state, owning a large proportion of all industrial property. A 
new free enterprise base is provided for both the new land-own- 
ing farmers and the newly evolving small industry entrepreneurs. 
Upon this base, when the ravages of the war are repaired, sound 
democratic and progressive development may be expected. 

For Song Tai Ha it will mean not only ownership of his own 
small holding of land. It will also gradually come to mean that 
in Pup'yong-ni and other near-by towns, he and his wife will be 
able to find more and a wider variety of manufactured consumers 
goods. The benefits are hard to discern as he thinks about the 
new land law on that rainy afternoon of a mid-October day, in 
1951. For the war still goes on. Almost none of the destruction 
has been repaired. Finding anything at all worth buying still 
seems to him, on that date, a mere hazy future possibility. It is 
too much to ask farmer Song to comprehend agricultural and in- 
dustrial economics. He sips his mak-gul-li f watches the rain, and 
waits impatiently till he can get back to work. This he under- 
stands. But understanding or not, the benefits from the land 
sales and the broadening of the industrial ownership class will 
surely come to his village in the years ahead. And when they do, 
the lost sparkle may then come once again into Song Tai Ha's 
eyes. 
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WHEN THE HISTORY OF contemporary events in Asia can be 
viewed in perspective, it may well be that even such tremendous 
disasters as the fall of China to Communism and the war in Korea 
will appear of less lasting significance than the question of whether 
democracy has been implanted successfully in Oriental soil. 
Whereas the Anglo-American world has been nursed on Locke 
and has fed upon the belief that equality of opportunity is an 
inherent right, Asians have imbibed the Confucian doctrines of 
subordination. Orderliness and acquiescence have traditionally 
meant more to them than progress and individualism. In south- 
ern Korea, under the Republic, was launched a bold experiment 
to determine whether democracy would prove compatible to the 
Asian temperament and effective in solving the problems of a 
fairly typical Asian people. 

Such a question is important to Americans not only because of 
our investment in Korea, but even more significantly because 
the answer will assist us in dealing with large areas of the world. 
After all, except for parts of the British Commonwealth and West- 
ern Europe, the world with which we have to come to terms is 
more similar to Korea than it is to our own society. What are 
"under-developed" peoples like? What kind of government do 
the masses of the world want? What kind do they need? What 
kind are they capable of organizing and maintaining? The answers 
for Korea won't fit all the world that lies out of our immediate 
circle. But they will give some useful hints. 

The basic answer is that Korea neither needs nor wants Com- 
munism nor any other form of totalitarianism. It can and has 
developed genuine beginnings of democracy, differing from ours 
more in details than in essentials. Neither the Korean people nor 
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their politics are mysteriously exotic. They are best understood 
when they are approached as folks neighbors with their own 
traditions and backgrounds, but with hungers, needs and wishes 
very much like our own. 

To describe the elements of Korean politics, it is far better to 
start at the bottom than at the top. Government can never for 
long be imposed from above. It will take its permanent and most 
essential characteristics from the nature of the people themselves. 
Those who seek to understand Korean politics from examination 
(however honest and expert) of its governing institutions alone, 
will never emerge with more than a bundle of evanescent half- 
truths. This is why I have tried to spend a great deal of time in 
the farming villages, in the mining districts, and among the peo- 
ple on the back streets of the cities. The way to get really ac- 
quainted with peoples, as with individuals, is to catch them un- 
aware and visit them where they live. For this reason an exam- 
ination of Korea's body politic may well begin with a luncheon 
a group of us enjoyed in a fishing village. 

The seven of us were in a power launch on a Sunday in the 
Summer of 1951 coming back to Pusan from Chinhae. There 
were Defense Minister Lee Ki-boong, his wife Maria, and their 
two young sons. There were Choi Young Jin, Korean Vice-Consul 
for New York, Rear Admiral Sohn Won-yil, Commander of Ko- 
rea's Navy and Marines, and myself. Twelve-thirty arrived at 
about mid-point on the run, as we were passing the small island 
known by the poetic name of "The Isle of Many Virtues." 

Admiral Sohn, our skipper, suggested that we stop in for 
lunch. Pulling the launch up about fifty yards from the beach, 
he hallooed out a fishing boat and went ashore in it. From the 
deck we saw him walking around through the small collection of 
mud-walled, straw-thatched huts talking to the villagers. A few 
minutes later he sent the boat back to bring us in. 

The Admiral had located a host. Around a bend of the cliff 
was a hut a trifle better than the others. It, too, was mud-walled 
and straw-thatched. But it was larger than the rest and had two 
small sitting rooms with polished floors suitable for guests to sit 
upon. Like most Korean country homes it was furnished with 
austere simplicity (no chairs or side-boards, only a small table set 
off to one side) and was meticulously clean. 

But it was the people that interested me most. There were only 
170 inhabitants living in the collection of a score or so of huts 
which hugged the bottom of the cliff along the ocean's fringe. 
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These were the people who make up Korea's solid foundation 
an unspoiled sample of the basic population. Their little vil- 
lage, or Rij comprises the simplest political unit. They were ruled 
by a Mayor of their own choice, who represented the sole law 
enforcing and tax collecting agencies with which they came into 
direct contact. Many of them were related to the Mayor and all 
of them had rubbed shoulders with him on fishing boats and in 
the close interplay of their village life. 

Here in this little village on the Isle of Many Virtues exists a 
democracy that partakes of the agrarianism of Thomas Jeffer- 
son's fondest dreams. The spirit of equality is bred into the bones 
of these people. 

In the midst of their simple life, on their weekly day of leisure, 
we landed a party from outside, representing comparative wealth 
and, in the person of a cabinet minister and the Admiral of their 
Navy, the top flight of political power. It never fazed them. As 
we walked along the beach, the children splashing in the water, 
the young people sitting together on the boulders, and the old- 
sters smoking or dozing in their homes glanced at us with nor- 
mal curiosity and there were a few whispered comments behind 
cupped hands that I would have liked to have heard. But there 
was no slightest sign of obsequity, of troubled concern, or of 
unusual excitement. There was no doubt in our minds that one 
of their own boats coming home with a big load of fish would 
have caused more of a sensation than this party of high govern- 
ment officials. 

So we trudged along the sand, around the shoulder of the cliff, 
to the home the Admiral had sounded out concerning lunch. 
There the mistress of the house, the formidable, white-robed, 
stern-visaged Mother-in-law, confronted us impassively. While she 
listened to our desires, she briefly nodded us to seats on the pol- 
ished floor and set her daughter-in-law and two grandsons to 
work. Soon three chickens were killed, plucked, and in the pot. 
Her husband, dressed in a dignified Sunday suit with black 
jacket, appeared with a pail containing half a dozen live fish, 
and these soon were cut up and on the fire. The daughter-in-law 
worked industriously at a small table heaped with vegetables. 

For an hour we were left to our own devices, and whiled away 
the time making friends with some of the neighborhood children. 
Finally, with a smile of invitation the mother-in-law superin- 
tended the carrying in of a low round table, heaped with food, 
which was inserted in our midst. For a few moments she watched 
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anxiously as we all fell to, but when our exclamations of pleasure 
demonstrated that her meal was a success, she unbent in smiling 
friendliness. While we ate, she, her husband, and his wrinkled 
old mother sat contentedly by, each one smoking the small- 
bowled, long-stemmed Korean pipe. 

At intervals during the past five years I have been in many 
small Korean villages, well off the beaten track. In their essen- 
tials they are all like this one on the island. Whether fisherfolk 
or farmers, the Korean villagers are sturdily independent and 
self-contained. They work hard, provide enough to keep their 
families clothed and fed, and they know full well that what they 
have they have earned with their own labor. Theirs is a life of 
self-respect and integrity. They have the simple pride that comes 
from knowing that whatever they have they have themselves pro- 
duced. 

Among Korea's thirty million people, some seventy-five per 
cent are farm villagers. Another half million live in fisheries vil- 
lages, on lonely islands or along the coasts of the peninsula. They 
are different indeed from the government workers, the business 
and professional classes, the merchants and artisans in the cities. 

On the Isle of Many Virtues I encountered a young man who 
spoke passable English and asked him if he had learned it in 
Middle School. "No/ 1 he said with a touch of pride, "I went to 
Seoul National University." 

I looked at the collection of huts around us and asked if he 
had grown up on the island? Yes, he replied, and here was 
where he meant to make his home. He understood my question 
well enough and added, '"This is a better life than you might 
believe. Fishing is hard work but satisfying. If a man knows what 
he is doing and keeps at it, he makes a good living. If he is lazy 
or stupid, the sea will find him out. Always we know where we 
stand with one another and with ourselves. Why should I want 
to live anywhere else?" 

The delegates representing seven nations on the U.N. Com- 
mission on Korea (Australia, Chile, Netherlands, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and Turkey), after an eleven-months study of 
political conditions inside Korea, summed up their conclusions 
as to the kind of government which these Korean fisherfolk and 
farmers are getting, in the report which they submitted to the 
General Assembly on September 5, 1951. The Commission was 
specifically charged with observing and advising concerning "the 
continuing development of representative government based on 
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the freely expressed will of the people." Its duty was to inform 
the United Nations whether the Republic of Korea, in effect, 
has proved worthy of the support which has been extended to 
it. This Commission has served as a sort of neutral umpire 
among contending factions and contradictory reporters. Its con- 
clusions may not be gospel, but they are worthy of respect as 
sincerely objective judgments. 

The first conclusion is negatively stated but vitally important: 
"It is wrong to expect to find the institutions of Western 
democracy reproduced exactly in Korea. The Republic of Korea 
has the counterpart of many European and American political 
institutions, but they have been adapted and are still being de- 
veloped to meet Korean tradition and history." 

The second conclusion is a reminder and a warning: 
"Before it was properly established, the young State was struck 
by war and devastation. Continuous emergency conditions have 
existed. Most of the country has been a battlefield at one time 
or another. . . . Twice the Government of the Republic had to 
evacuate its capital and five times the central administration had 
to be moved and re-established in a different place. Serious prob- 
lems of administration and internal security had to be faced as 
they arose, without previous planning or experience." 
The third conclusion is a plea for understanding: 
"It is therefore not surprising that deficiencies exist today in 
the Korean government: that abuse of power has sometimes oc- 
curred; or that corruption and inefficiency can be found in some 
places. Such things should not be ignored. But they must be seen 
in perspective. Moreover, signs of progress and remedy are clearly 
to be seen." 

The following "grounds for optimism" are next cited by the 
Commission: 

1. "A sincere effort is being made. . . . Many Korean leaders 
are trying to raise standards of political conduct and administra- 
tion." 

2. "The Republic of Korea has stood up to the strains of war 
remarkably well. The governmental apparatus did not disinte- 
grate, despite difficulties, confusion and danger. As districts were 
liberated from enemy occupation, the civil administration of the 
Republic was quickly re-established." 

3. "In many countries in wartime the role of the legislature 
diminishes in relation to the executive, but in the Republic of 
Korea the National Assembly, although still inexperienced and 
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sometimes lacking in a sense of responsibility, has remained an 
active force." 

4. "Considerable public criticism of the Government is al- 
lowed, thus paving the way for correction and reform. Abuses 
are frequently exposed and denounced in the National Assembly 
and in the press." 

5. "The Republic of Korea has placed no restrictions what- 
ever upon observation within the country by international bod- 
ies- . . . This willingness to open the Republic of Korea to the 
outside world, to seek international assistance, and to cooperate 
in the work of international bodies, is a sign of a genuine desire 
to carry out the purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations to the best of the country's ability." 

As its conclusion, the report affirms: "This Commission believes 
that, when hostilities have ended, Korea will, with slowly ac- 
quired experience in administration, with international assist- 
ance, and through the painful process of trial and error, con- 
tinue to develop the institutions of democracy." 

This report by UNCURK should be a much-needed corrective 
to the columns of ill-digested and mis-informed criticism which 
have represented to newspaper readers in much of the world that 
the Government headed by Syngman Rhee is tyrannical and ter- 
roristic. Those who have called the Republic of Korea "a police 
state" simply don't know what a police state is and appear to 
have blinded themselves wholly to the need that has existed for 
countering the tremendous dangers of Communist subversion and 
internal turmoil resulting from the sweep of enemy armies 
through all but a mere ten per cent of the country's area. And 
even inside the Pusan Perimeter many Communist agents pene- 
trated, disguised as refugees. To expect normality of judicial and 
police procedure under such circumstances is to live in a cloud 
of phantasy. 

UNCURK, of course, devoted considerable attention to al- 
legations of police suppression and injustice. That was one of 
its principal functions. "Certain incidents occurred which the 
Commission could in no way condone," the report notes. "But 
on all occasions the Commission found a desire by the Govern- 
ment to improve or correct the situation and to prevent the re- 
currence of similar incidents." 

When Seoul was recaptured from the Communists at the end 
of September, 1950, British journalists sensationally reported and 
denounced "mass executions of men, women, and children" at 
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Hongja-ri, a little village just to the north of Seoul. The Com- 
mission made a most exhaustive examination of these charges and 
found that a total of 242 persons were executed over a period of 
three months. "No support was found for the allegation that 
children had been among those executed." It was determined that 
regular court procedures had been followed and that those ex- 
ecuted had been found guilty of serious crimes, such as murder, 
arson, and treason. The Commission persuaded the Govern- 
ment to mitigate many sentences of imprisonment and to reduce 
to imprisonment the punishment of others who were sentenced 
to death. "Further information was obtained from the Ministry 
of Justice to the effect that up to the middle of July, 1951, some 
7,000 persons had been released as a result of the presidential 
decrees of December, 1950, and an additional 7,000 had been re- 
leased under the regular parole procedure. In this way the nor- 
mal prison population of 30,000 had been reduced by approxi- 
mately one-half." 

The most celebrated instance of "atrocities" allegedly commit- 
ted by Korean Government forces was that at the village of 
Kuhchang, in southeastern Korea, where a "massacre" was al- 
leged to have taken place in February, 1951, in retaliation for 
Communist guerrilla activities. The fact is that a mass execution 
was performed, following a long period of devastating murder 
and terrorism by Communist irregular forces. In a battle against 
900 Communist guerrillas, a detachment of the ROK army, as- 
sisted by police and Home Guardsmen, killed 200 of them, suf- 
fering losses themselves of 39 killed and 52 wounded. A week 
later, 187 persons resident in Kuhchang were found guilty of 
having aided the guerrillas and of obstructing the government 
forces. Accordingly, they were executed. Subsequent investigation 
by the Commission revealed that "the number of persons ex- 
ecuted was greater than" 187. As a result of this incident, Presi- 
dent Rhee summarily fired Cabinet Ministers Sihn Sung-Mo (De- 
fense), Chough ?yung-Ok (Home Affairs) and Kim Yoon Yun 
(Justice). All the Army officers participating in the execution 
were relieved of their commands. An investigation was launched 
by the National Assembly, and court proceedings were lodged 
against those found responsible for the action. 

Such retaliatory actions as those at Hongja-ri and Kuhchang 
cannot be considered in isolation from the bestial atrocities per- 
petrated by the Communists against the helpless civilian popula- 
tion which fell under their control. Mass murders, amounting to 
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the dreadful total of a quarter of a million have been adequately 
described in the public press and in official U.N. communiques 
and need no further description. "Murder most foul" was let 
loose in organized and deliberate fashion upon the Korean peo- 
ple. This is not to excuse the retaliatory measures that were 
taken in isolated instances. But it would be asking a great deal 
of human nature not to expect that such revenge would be 
sought. 

The questions of the popularity of President Syngman Rhee 
and the relationships of the presidency to the legislature became 
a subject of international concern in the summer of 1952, when 
Korea was stirred by a Constitutional crisis. Under the Constitu- 
tion, the National Assembly was to elect a new President at least 
thirty days before the expiration of the first presidential term 
which was interpreted as being on July 24, the fourth anniver- 
sary of Rhee's election by the first National Assembly. In Novem- 
ber, 1951, President Rhee presented to the National Assembly two 
proposed Constitutional amendments; one called for direct elec- 
tion of the President by the people, the other would convert the 
Assembly into a two-chamber body. Working with President Rhee 
at the time, I advised him to call in the leaders of the Assembly 
and offer them patronage and otherwise try to make a deal with 
them to win votes enough to assure passage of these two amend- 
ments. He refused on two grounds: first, because he doesn't be- 
lieve in that kind of politics, and second because he intended, in 
any event, to give up his extensive Constitutional rights of ap- 
pointment, thereby sacrificing the patronage he might otherwise 
have dispensed. He declared that his two proposals are inherent- 
ly right and as such would win sufficient support by the people 
to insure their passage. The Assembly promptly defeated the two 
amendments, thus keeping the power centralized in a body that 
consisted of only 178 members. 

In February by-elections were held to fill five Assembly seats 
left vacant by deaths. Four pro-Rhee Assemblymen and one "in- 
dependent" were elected. In April and May President Rhee held 
elections throughout south Korea to enable the people to elect 
17,558 provincial and local officials, most of whom, under the 
Constitution had been and still could be appointed by him. Once 
again, pro-Rhee candidates were elected to most of the positions. 
After these two demonstrations of popular support, Rhee again 
asked the Assembly to pass the proposed amendments and again 
was defeated. 
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Then, at the end of May, President Rhee commenced a series 
of actions that were denounced in the world press as "dictatorial," 
and which brought notes of protest from the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, and Secretary-General Trygve Lie of 
the United Nations. Rhee proclaimed martial law, explaining as 
his reasons that guerrilla outbreaks which led to the. murder of 
five American soldiers in the outskirts of Pusan, and growing 
demonstrations against the National Assembly made this action 
necessary. He then ordered the arrest of one Assemblyman on a 
charge of murder and eventually of twelve more on a charge of 
accepting bribes to vote for a President who would favor a polit- 
ical coalition with the Communist north. Rhee then demanded 
that the Assembly adopt his two amendments and hinted that 
if they did not the Assembly would be dissolved in order that 
the people might elect a new Assembly to consider them. 

There was an immediate demonstration of general public sup- 
port for President Rhee's position. The seven Provincial As- 
semblies all adopted resolutions favoring his stand, with affirma- 
tive votes of sixty-seven per cent of their total membership. Of 
1,700 organized communities in south Korea, 1,400 adopted res- 
olutions favoring the amendments. Crowds of citizens bearing 
petitions denouncing the Assembly poured into Pusan. On sev- 
eral occasions the Assembly was besieged by crowds and had to 
be rescued by the police. New guerrilla outbreaks flared, and a 
train was captured, with thirty-seven passengers being killed and 
eighty carried away as captives. President Rhee cited such inci- 
dents as proving the need for martial law, while his critics charged 
that they proved his officials were not enforcing public order. 

The Assembly voted 83-2 to continue Rhee in the presidency 
until August 15, and 61-0 to continue his term indefinitely, until 
a successor should be elected. British Defense Minister Earl Alex- 
ander visited Korea to investigate the situation on behalf of his 
Government and subsequently remarked in Washington that un- 
less President Rhee were continued in office, Korea would fall 
into chaos, for there was no available successor in whom the peo- 
ple would have confidence. Minister of State Selwyn Lloyd, who 
accompanied Alexander, reported back to the Foreign Ministry 
that, "Rhee is clearly most astute and, in spite of his age, is head 
and shoulders above any of his compatriots whom I have met." 

Tension began to ease in the latter part of June as Chang Taik 
Sang, the Prime Minister, working with Shinicky, the Speaker of 
the Assembly, tried to hammer out a compromise. As opposition 
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members of the Assembly adopted the tactic of remaining away 
from the sessions, in order to prevent formation of a quorum, 
President Rhee announced that he was "seriously considering" 
holding a nation-wide plebiscite within two weeks to let the 
people decide whether the Assembly should be dissolved and new 
members elected. On July 4 (a day which Koreans revere as the 
birthday of modern political democracy) the National Assembly 
concluded a marathon session of two days and two nights by 
adopting 163-0 (with three abstentions) four amendments to the 
Constitution. The first provided for direct election of the Presi- 
dent by the people. The second provided that the legislature 
should hereafter consist of two chambers. The third called for 
appointment of the cabinet by the Prime Minister, with con- 
firmation required by the Assembly. And the fourth gave the 
Assembly power to dissolve the cabinet at will. These first amend- 
ments to the Korean Constitution were only achieved after a 
struggle reminiscent of the adoption of the first ten "bill of 
rights" amendments to the American Constitution, and may 
prove to be as long a step toward genuine democracy. 

In my judgment the first three of these amendments will prove 
in experience to be sound and eminently desirable. The fourth 
is very likely to lead to a whirl-wind succession of cabinets mak- 
ing for even less stability than a similar system has provided for 
post-war France. If such proves to be true, I feel confident that 
this fourth amendment will be rescinded. For two things seem 
really significant. The first is that Syngman Rhee has been re- 
elected President of Korea by a tremendous majority, carrying in 
with him a majority of pro-Rhee representatives in the one new 
house of the Assembly; and the second is that he will fight as 
determinedly to eliminate any unworkable features from the 
new amendments as he has fought to erase the undemocratic re- 
strictions from the original Constitution. 

There are good men in Korean public life who will back him 
up in this fight. Chang Taik Sang and Shinicky have both dem- 
onstrated a stability and political finesse in this Constitutional 
struggle which even their friends had not credited them with. 
Lee Bum Suk, the Republic's first Prime Minister and Defense 
Minister, has shown a developing skill to match his unquestioned 
patriotism. Pyun Yung Tai, the Foreign Minister, has both the 
acuteness of intellect and the courage to exercise widening lead- 
ership. You Chan Yang, the Republic's Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, has proved an able advocate for his country. In the succes- 
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sion of election campaigns which have brought out in each in- 
stance almost ninety per cent of Korea's eligible voters, many po- 
litical leaders have gained experience and have broadened their 
public following. During the next few years it seems highly prob- 
able that there will be ample reason to revise the unhappy con- 
clusion that "There is no one to succeed Syngman Rhee." Never- 
theless, that time has not yet arrived. Ever since 1945 a marked 
characteristic of the Korean political scene has been the virtual 
lack of any rivals to Rhee's leadership. Kimm Kiusic was thought 
by some Americans to be such a rival, but no amount of sup- 
port for him by the American Military Government in 1946 and 
1947 could win him a Korean following of consequence. Kim Koo 
was highly regarded for his life-time of revolutionary leadership, 
but very few Koreans wanted him for their President. In the 
summer and fall of 1951, I talked on occasion to many National 
Assembly members, attempting to learn how they were thinking 
concerning possible presidential candidates. All of them responded 
with two definite reactions: (i) We want Rhee but we want him 
to be more "cooperative" with the Assembly; and (2) there is no 
one else whom the Assembly is willing to consider. When I named 
over the entire list of apparent possibilities, the Assemblymen 
shook their heads at name after name. The reaction was similar 
to them all: "They are just like ourselves, not outstanding enough 
to be President." Whatever any Korean may think about Rhee, 
none of them regards him as "like themselves." Unquestionably, 
on the political scene in Korea Syngman Rhee stands high above 
his contemporaries. Any foreign observer who misses this fact 
is letting his judgment be blinded by the criticisms he hears. 

Many great men receive (and deserve) considerable criticism. 
Rhee is not alone among the world's chief political leaders in 
valuing his own judgment above that of his associates. He is not 
unique in a certain arbitrariness of opinion and action, prefer- 
ring to force acceptance of his own point of view rather than 
submit to the delays and confusions of a discussion which he 
feels is needless. Like many another world statesman (and I think 
the comparison is just with Woodrow Wilson, the two Roose- 
velts, and Winston Churchill) Syngman Rhee believes ardently 
in democracy, but he is supremely confident of his own ability 
to exercise "democratic rule" without suffering the impediments 
of continual restrictions by his cabinet or the legislature. And the 
record shows that he has advanced democracy far further and 
faster than observers of the Korean scene had believed possible. 
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The National Assembly got irked at Rhee when he vetoed its 
bills, and repeatedly expressed its desire that the Constitution 
be changed to require legislative confirmation of cabinet minis- 
ters, judges, ambassadors and other top governmental personnel. 
But the Assembly's continuing independence is in itself one of 
the principal proofs of the essential democracy of the Korean 
Government. Moreover, despite its independence, the Assembly 
has never developed any cohesive and continuous party of op- 
position on any large scale. 

In the Spring of 1951 the National Assembly members were 
divided into four fairly cohesive groups. The Sinfung Dongji Hoij 
or New Political Comrades Association, with seventy members, 
was modelled after Syngman Rhee's Dongji Hoi clubs in Hawaii 
and Los Angeles, and gave him their unquestioning support. The 
Kongwha Hoi, or Republican Club, with 43 members, generally 
supported him. The Minju Kukrnin Dang, or Democratic Na- 
tionalist Party, with 40 adherents, provided the chief opposition 
to the Administration; the Minwhoo Hoi, or People's Friends 
Association, numbering 20 members, held itself above specific 
political commitments; and five remaining Assemblymen refused 
to join any groups. This completes the roll of 178 members of 
the National Assembly who escaped the Communist dragnet. The 
remaining thirty-five are either dead or captured. As has been 
noted, Rhee's followers won four of the five seats filled in the 
February, 1952, election. 

In general, the National Assembly has shown considerable in- 
dependence of spirit, but not of special hostility to Rhee. The 
members have demonstrated their determination to make the 
legislative branch an important and influential part of the gov- 
ernment, rather than signifying calculated opposition to presi- 
dential policies. In some 200 meetings the National Assembly 
passed more than 60 bills, confirmed ten presidential emergency 
decrees, and adopted more than 100 resolutions. They favored 
one fundamental Constitutional change (to have Assembly-ap- 
proved Vice-Ministers who would sit with the Assembly and with 
it work out governmental policies) which President Rhee vetoed; 
and they defeated the two Constitutional amendments which he 
urged. On the whole, the harmony has been far greater than was 
forecast when the Assembly was elected in 1950, and perhaps has 
been as great as is desirable under democratic procedures. 

The police force of the Republic of Korea has been a favorite 
whipping boy for critics of the Administration ever since it was 
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first organized under the American Military Government in 1945. 
A factual account of the police organization may help to create 
a better understanding. 

The police come under the supervision of the Ministry for 
Home Affairs, headed from May, 1951, to January, 1952, by Lee 
Soon Young, a dapper, good-natured man of 55, who spent many 
years in the United States and has the mental and physical char- 
acteristics of an alert American businessman. Unquestionably he 
brought to his job higher ideals of public service and better or- 
ganizational abilities than the post had had before. 

Serving under Minister Lee as National Police Chief was Lee 
Ik Heung, who won the post by outstanding success as Chief of 
Seoul's police force. A veteran American colonel who has spent 
20 years in various parts of the Far East avers that the Seoul po- 
lice are the best in the Orient. Under Lee's guidance, they be- 
came guardians of the 500,000 or so Koreans who in 1951 filtered 
back into ruined Seoul. They supervised distribution of relief 
supplies, care of the sick and aged, and maintenance of sanita- 
tion. Chief Lee applied his motto of "Service and Order" to all 
of Korea's 62,982 policemen. 

Seoul and each of the nine provinces in southern Korea has 
its own police bureau. In addition, there are special "combat 
police" squads to fight guerrillas in the Chiri and Taebaek moun- 
tain areas. There is another special detachment of railroad po- 
licemen, assigned to protect the railways. In all, there are 23 Po- 
lice Chiefs, 190 Superintendents, 717 Captains, 2765 lieutenants, 
8970 sergeants, and 50,317 patrolmen. As in any other country, 
some are allied to local politicians, some to graft rings, and some 
are lazy or inefficient. But the general average is far better than 
the stereotype created by adverse press reports. 

Policemen are recruited under Civil Service standards, based 
upon physical and written tests. They are trained in police schools 
which are established in every province. In addition, the Police 
Academy in Seoul gives a one-year course to police officer-candi- 
dates. 

Pay for the police, as for all other government workers, is far 
too low in terms of the inflated price structure. But it has been 
raised in an effort to make it possible for policemen to live on 
their earnings. Salaries, as of September, 1951, ranged from 58,500 
Won per month for the director to 40,500 for chiefs, 26,700 for 
lieutenants, and 22,800 for patrolmen. In addition, each police- 
man is given a free ration of three "hops" of rice daily, almost 
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enough for his own food needs. Clothing and field supplies are 
also provided. 

Although the police certainly are not provided a high standard 
of living, their lot is sufficiently above that of the laboring pop- 
ulace to make theirs an envied position, and one which few po- 
licemen are willing to risk losing through unwarranted behavior. 

Traffic police in Korea are generally admired by foreign ob- 
servers. While directing traffic at street corners, they whirl and 
pirouette with the precision and something of the grace of ballet 
dancers. No matter how hot or inclement the weather, they are 
always snappily at attention and perform their duties like soldiers 
on parade. Traffic turns and parking regulations are rigidly en- 
forced, and the "fixing" of traffic tickets is (in my observation) no 
more common than in most American cities. 

The combat police who operate against guerrillas are actually 
a field constabulary force. They have won general admiration 
from American observers, many of whom compare their disci- 
pline, fighting ability, and conduct favorably with that of the 
ROK army. Budgetary difficulties prevent the Government from 
equipping and supplying them properly, and they are currently 
seeking issuance of more vehicles, and of blankets, boots, under- 
wear, fatigues, overcoats, etc. So long as they lack proper sup- 
plies their field effectiveness is necessarily diminished, but few 
deny they are doing an excellent job with what they have. 

The most controversial activities of the police are their arrests 
and punishment of Communist collaborators. Under the condi- 
tions of the war, they were given wide powers of search and 
seizure without warrants, and of trial and punishment through 
summary police court procedures. These martial law decrees were 
revoked in the spring of 1951. There is no doubt that there 
have been mistakes of judgment and some oppression caused by 
the culpability of individual policemen. In large part this is a 
direct result of the nature of the war, which flowed back and 
forth across the countryside, with consequent encouragement of 
cruelty and revenge. 

When Communists seized a village, some of the inhabitants 
sought their goodwill by informing against their anti-Communist 
neighbors. After the ROK and UN armies recaptured the area, 
informants in turn denounced the collaborators. In the process, 
personal grudges inevitably played a part. The desperateness of 
the war situation precluded the careful screening required to 
make certain that impartial justice was always meted out. These 
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facts are evident not only to critical foreign newsmen but to the 
Korean populace and the police administration as well. With the 
gradual stabilization of the war situation, the conditions im- 
proved greatly. 

Periodically, a "Voice of the People Day" and a "Week of 
Goodwill" are proclaimed, during which meetings are held to 
encourage public suggestions concerning police methods, presenta- 
tion of petitions is encouraged, and complaints are publicly dis- 
cussed. Newspapers encourage writers to submit letters (signed or 
not) presenting instances of real or alleged police malpractices. 

Particularly in the smaller villages (and this is where most of 
the Koreans live) public opinion is the best protector of the peo- 
ple against the kind of oppression the police have been accused 
of exercising. The policemen are the sons of the villagers, and 
they are fundamentally akin in sympathy as well as blood with 
their lifelong friends and neighbors. 

Those who charge that the Republic of Korea is a "police 
state" are so fantastically far astray from the facts that their 
criticism doesn't make sense. There have been excesses, especially 
during the war; these will always be regretted and are very un- 
likely to be repeated. Naturally there are individual cases of 
malpractice. But generaly speaking, the police are far better than 
they have been painted. 

In order to check on penal conditions, I visited a Korean 
prison. I was accompanied by a Russian-born Frenchman who is 
an employee of the United Nations and by an American expert 
on international relief problems, who spent two postwar years 
in Poland. We were determined to find out the truth about the 
grim stories which have circulated concerning Korean jails. 

The walls, as we approached, looked ramshackle, rather than 
grim, and as we entered the grounds the general atmosphere was 
one of casualness. The encircling outer wall, twelve feet high, 
was made of brick, as were the main buildings inside, and all 
showed the mellowness of age. The guards in evidence at the 
gate, on towers, and about the grounds seemed as relaxed and 
easy as though they were attendants at any government institu- 
tion. We were told there never had been a major prison break 
and seldom an attempted escape. 

Taken up to the Warden's office we spent an hour in gather- 
ing data, then made a full and careful inspection through the 
entire prison to correlate the facts given us with what we could 
see for ourselves. 
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Warden Do Kyung Do looked like a man who knew his job and 
he talked of prison problems with no sentimentality. He had 
worked his way up to this top job during the course of twenty- 
eight years in prison work. His formal schooling had ended with 
the primary school, though some eighteen years ago he spent 
six months in Tokio studying at the Prison Staff Academy. 

Choi Se Whang, Chief of the Penal Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, who also accompanied us, had been appointed 
to this post only a week earlier. Previously he had served as Chief 
Prosecutor in the Attorney General's Office. His education had 
extended to graduation from Chuo (Central) University in Tokio, 
where he took his degree in law. 

We were told that the prison had been built to accommodate 
800, and that it now housed 3,556 prisoners, including 229 women. 
When we went through the dormitories, we found that this meant 
crowding nine prisoners into each of several score small rooms 
about seven feet wide by ten feet long. There was barely room 
enough for them to sit up, let alone lie down to sleep. The over- 
crowding in the prison paralleled the congestion in Pusan it- 
self, which was swollen to more than three times its normal pop- 
ulation, with the result that whole families lived in one small 
room. This prison, incidentally, is the largest in south Korea and 
its population was largely composed of prisoners brought down 
from Seoul. 

The women prisoners lived in a separate compound within 
the walls, under the care of an efficient body of women attend- 
ants. They were far less crowded and appeared to be living fairly 
pleasantly. In one wing of their prison building were mothers 
who had their small babies with them a Korean custom which 
appears to be humane and beneficial to both mothers and the 
babies. 

Sixty per cent of the total number of prisoners had been found 
guilty of acts of violence under Communist direction. Many of 
these had committed arson, sabotage, or assault in connection with 
the Communist conquest of Seoul and other cities during the of- 
fensives of the past fifteen months. In Korea the Communist party 
is outlawed. Being a Communist is not a crime, but participating 
in Communist party organization or propaganda is punishable 
by sentences ranging upwards from one year. 

Another ten per cent of the inmates had been found guilty 
of sex crimes or murder. Among these we observed one cell con- 
taining ten who had been sentenced to death and were awaiting 
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execution. The remaining thirty per cent comprised those sen- 
tenced for thievery, assault and battery and other relatively minor 
crimes, as well as a hundred or so who were still awaiting trial. 

Prisoners may be visited at any time by their lawyers, and at 
stated times each week by members of their families. Visitors may 
bring them medicines, reading matter, and such luxuries as to- 
bacco. The condition of the inmates seemed to be fairly good. 
They dressed in blue cotton prison uniforms, were clean, and 
seemed in good spirits. They responded to the smiles and greet- 
ings of the visitors with a real show of friendliness and appeared 
to show no evidence of suffering from anything more severe than 
boredom. 

The worst punishment meted out to them was having nothing 
to do. Half the prison population was working in factories where 
they produced toys, match boxes, clothing, shoes, handcuffs, and 
other metal products. However, factory facilities existed for only 
fifty per cent of them. The others spent their days simply sit- 
ting in their cells, except for two hours a day of physical exer- 
cise, consisting of marching and calisthenics. Recreational pro- 
grams were lacking, due largely to lack of space and facilities. 
The United States Office of Information provided 500 news- 
papers weekly, and various magazines. Inmates were allowed to 
have books approved by the Warden's office, and we found a few 
of them reading. Education within the prison was limited to 
classes in the Korean alphabet and simple reading for those who 
were illiterate upon entrance. 

Discipline within the prison consisted of a few days of solitary 
confinement for prisoners guilty of minor misdemeanors. Attack- 
ing a guard or attempted escape led to a new trial through which 
their sentences were increased. 

The food allowance for each inmate was 250 Won a day an 
amount hopelessly inadequate at current market prices. How- 
ever, the food was purchased directly from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry at low prices. Each Prisoner was fed four 
hops each day o a mixture of rice and field beans boiled together, 
plus a bowl of vegetable soup. This is enough to give each of 
them three substantial meals a day not very tasty, but almost 
as good as the food eaten by the general population outside. For 
comparison, the army ration was four hops of rice daily, plus 
some vegetables and a bit of fish once a week. 

The death rate averaged two or three inmates a week. Five 
doctors were in attendance in the prison clinic. Six hospital rooms 
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provided sleeping space for seventy inmates, although as many 
as 600 were listed as sick. Among the 600, 192 had tuberculosis. 
Prisoners who had leprosy, cholera, or smallpox were removed 
to an island where they received special treatment. 

A Christian chaplain devoted full time to working with the 
prisoners and conducted Sunday services. Bibles and other re- 
ligious books were distributed, including Buddhist scriptures. 
About one-third of the prisoners were reached by a loud speaker 
system over which selected music and news programs were broad- 
casted. More radio facilities were desired and would be gladly 
accepted if offered as a gift. 

A special and very critical need was for medicines, or for 
money with which to buy them. When we were shown through the 
clinic, we observed that a majority of the bottles of medicine were 
empty and were informed that money is not available to replenish 
the supplies. Clothing and bedding would be especially needed 
as winter set in, for the dormitories were unheated. Picture books 
and illustrated magazines and games would also be welcome. 
Cloth, needles, thread, yarn, and knitting needles would be a 
most valuable addition for the women's ward. 

Our general impression is that life in a Korean prison is rather 
like that outside: rugged and lacking in many of the basic neces- 
sities for comfortable living. But cleanliness, orderliness, and good 
morale were all very evident. Flowers were planted in available 
spots around the yard and the physical appearances bore out War- 
den Do's emphatic assurance that the purpose of his administra- 
tion was not punishment, but rehabilitation. We came away con- 
vinced that although punishment is never very pretty in any 
country at any time, this prison was being run as well as the 
war conditions permitted. 

This chapter has gone into detail concerning many of the 
specific questions which have been raised in newspaper criticism 
of Korean democracy. The tremendous constructive achievements 
of the new Korean democracy are discussed in other chapters, 
dealing with land reforms, education, religion, and finance. Per- 
haps the final word may be reserved for U. S. Ambassador John 
J. Muccio, who has served in Korea ever since the Republic was 
recognized, Jan. i, 1949. In an address at Brown University, on 
May 30, 1952, Ambassador Muccio said: "The Republic of Korea 
was not born full-grown. However, a workable form of modern 
democratic government with the classic checks and balances was 
being molded out of the crucible of events as they affected Ko- 
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rean character and capabilities. I consider this a phenomenal 
record of progress in such a short time, when one is mindful of 
the fact that the Communists were doing their best throughout 
this entire period to disrupt life in the young Republic." 
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IN THE FACE OF tremendous losses of life and property in 
Korea, the need is overwhelming both for immediate relief and 
for long term rehabilitation. In both phases the Republic of 
Korea has played a part, but by far the greater role has to be 
carried by organized private relief contributions from the United 
States and by official programs sponsored and directed by the 
United Nations. Without such help, Korea will sink into a morass 
from which nothing can save her. 

Primary responsibility of Korean Government officials in relief 
programs has been exercised by Huh Jung, Minister of Social Af- 
fairs and by Oh Han Yung, Minister of Public Health. Outside 
aid was rendered first by EGA officials, who were already in Ko- 
rea and were experienced in normal Korean conditions. In August, 
1950, the U.N. Commander designated the Public Health and 
Welfare Section of his headquarters to be responsible for relief 
activities in Korea. Since all transportation was strictly controlled 
by the military, the Republic of Korea Government could per- 
form only subsidiary functions in distributing relief. By the end 
of September these functions had been transferred to the Eighth 
Army, which organized a Civil Assistance Command. CAC units 
attached to various army corps and divisions extended assistance 
to civilians in combat zones. Behind the lines, the United Na- 
tions Civil Assistance Command in Korea (UNCACK) was or- 
ganized along lines paralleling the Korean Government on na- 
tional and provincial levels. This is the pattern followed ever 
since for the management of the tremendous emergency relief 
problems. 

Confusion inevitably resulted, both because the war was very 
actively proceeding, with heavy demands upon available supplies 
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and transportation, and because no agreement was readily or 
promptly reached on allocation of responsibility. The World 
Health Organization, the International Refugee Organization and 
the League of Red Cross Societies all sent experts into Korea and 
attempted to set up functioning programs. Meanwhile, scores of 
national organizations in the United States attempted to ascer- 
tain how they could launch relief drives and get donated sup- 
plies in to relieve Korea's millions of refugees. The Unified Com- 
mand, however, found itself unable to release shipping or pro- 
vide dock space for such supplies, and insisted that the state of 
emergency in Korea necessitated strict army control. Under these 
circumstances, the WHO, IRO, and Red Cross recalled their ex- 
perts and withdrew from the program. As for private relief ef- 
forts in the United States, it was not until the Spring of 1951 that 
Americans for Relief of Korea (ARK) was organized, with Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Jr., as Chairman, and Joseph Lehman as Execu- 
tive Secretary. President Truman proclaimed September, 1951, 
as "Korean Relief Month," and a nationwide campaign was 
launched, continuing through the fall and winter. As the need 
continued to be acute, this ARK drive was renewed in the spring 
of 1952. 

Through the summer of 1950, the war moved down to the Pusan 
Perimeter, placing ninety per cent of the country in Communist 
control. Most of the population fell under Communist rule and 
were robbed and exploited for war purposes. When the wave of 
conquest was rolled back in the fall, the people were left ex- 
hausted and with few possessions or food supplies. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs reported: "When the territory 
and people were recovered, the Government of the Republic of 
Korea started immediately to relieve the people from starvation 
and to help them. At the same time a relief program was started 
to provide with clothing and shelter those who were in special 
need of emergency relief due to plunder or war damage. The 
concrete and nation-wide enforcement of this relief program 
actually commenced in November, 1950. Soon afterwards, when 
in December, 1950, we had to evacuate again from the capital, 
Seoul, because of the Chinese Communist Army's intervention 
into the war, millions of the people, who once had had a hor- 
rible experience of tyranny under the Communist Puppet Army 
rule, moved southward in mass. Thus the war against Commu- 
nism brought about a struggle against poverty and disease which 
is far more serious than the fighting on the front line." 
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Due to the military situation, pitifully little was done for the 
refugees during the first winter of the war, except to prevent 
epidemics and mass starvation. A professional American relief 
worker, who made an on-the-spot survey in midsummer of 1951, 
reported: "Except for a few Catholic orphanages and the Presby- 
terian Hospital at Taegu, I saw little American voluntary activ- 
ity. I understood that the Catholics maintained a leprosarium 
which I did not see. In discussion with the voluntary agency per- 
sonnel at Pusan I learned that most of the activity of the volun- 
tary agencies had been reduced to a minimum. What activity re- 
mains is confined to the area around Pusan. On the other hand, 
the Koreans, themselves, with assistance from Army personnel 
who have been interested on a personal basis, have established a 
number of institutions in various parts of Korea." 

A long step toward effective coordination of ROK and 
UNCACK endeavors was taken with the establishment, in the 
summer of 1951, of the Central Relief Committee, combining in 
its membership several Korean cabinet officers and key personnel 
from UNCACK. Henceforth, this Committee held regular meet- 
ings to analyze needs, receive and allocate supplies, and to fol- 
low them through to insure that they reached their destinations. 

Maintenance of the health of the population was a major ac- 
complishment, considering that some forty per cent of the entire 
population was uprooted, and that mass flights of millions of 
people of all ages and physical conditions occurred in both sum- 
mer heat and in the midst of the worst winter cold recorded in 
recent Korean history. By October, 1951, more than 48 million 
innoculations had been given by UNCACK medical teams and 
Korean doctors and nurses working with them. Fully seventy 
per cent of the entire population of south Korea was innoculated 
against small pox, typhoid and typhus. By the end of July, twelve 
and a half million refugees and other civilians had been dusted 
with DDT powder. A cholera control program was instituted, in- 
cluding the immunization of most residents of the large cities. 
This immunization program has subsequently been carried to 
practical completion. 

Following the entry of the Chinese Reds into the war, when 
millions of refugees poured southward from all areas of north 
Korea and particularly from around Seoul in the south, the Min- 
istry of Social Affairs set up stations from which to distribute free 
rice to the extent of three "hops" per person per day which 
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provided a daily subsistence of about 1,000 calories. Under this 
program 172,207 metric tons of rice were doled out. This fell 
short of the established quota by 40,000 M/T, "because grains 
had not been imported as expected and scheduled." 

Clothing and bedding were needed as desperately as was food, 
because most of the refugees had lost their belongings in the de- 
struction of their homes or through plunder by the enemy. By 
August 31, 1951, 563,353 blankets and comforters and over 50,000 
bales of clothing had been received as relief shipments and dis- 
tributed. 

Over 600,000 homes were destroyed, precipitating an extreme- 
ly critical housing shortage. The Government opened such pub- 
lic buildings as schools, public halls, and idle state-owned fac- 
tories. Churches, theatres, and such warehouses as could be spared 
were also assigned for sleeping quarters. In August, 1950, the 
Government enacted a "Law for Emergency Accommodation of 
Refugees," under which residents were required to take refugees 
into their homes. Temporary refugee camps numbering 1,895 
were erected, and an additional 2,524 tents were set up for ref- 
ugees. During the summer of 1951 many refugees built tempo- 
rary shacks for themselves. And by August 31, 1951, 7,410 houses 
of permanent construction were being erected through the co- 
operation of ROK, which supplied the labor, and UNCACK, 
which furnished the supplies. 

As further emergency relief measures, the Government allo- 
cated millions of Won as grants-in-aid for burials, child birth, 
and medical care. Twenty-seven milk feeding stations had been 
set up in the major cities and refugee centers by August, 1951, 
and 2,258,391 children and infirm adults had received milk or 
rice gruel from them. Further feeding stations and grain distribu- 
tion centers were set up along designated refugee routes. While 
the Chinese Reds advanced toward Seoul through December, 
1950, a refugee train a day was run southward from Seoul and as 
many refugees as possible were permitted to ride on military 
trains. The refugee trains had to be side-tracked frequently to 
make way for military trains, and the trip to Pusan, which nor- 
mally takes twelve hours, usually took a week or more with 
the cars unheated and with no special provision for meals or 
sanitation. 

The total movement of refugees was reported by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs as follows: 
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REFUGEES AND WAR SUFFERERS 



Provinces Population Prior Present 
to June 25 '50 Population 


As of August 31, 1951 

War 
Refugees! Sufferers* Total 


Seoul City 
Kyunggi Do 
Chungchong 
Pukto 


1,640,000 
2,740,000 
1,146,509 


472,832 
2,726,913 
1,208,998 


1,125,234 
162,734 


438,121 
213,249 


472,832 
2,279,111 


Chungchong 
Namdo 


2,028,118 


2,358,624 


367,092 


91,484 


458,576 


Cholla Pukdo 
Cholla Namdo 
Kyungsang 
Pukdo 


2,050,485 
3,042,442 
3,206,201 


2,273,175 
3,220,337 


474,793 
605,068 

37>34 


248,383 
324,728 


723,176 
73i'936 


Kyungsang 
Namdo 


3,124,829 


3439-391 


395>n8 


474,7H 


869,832 


Kang Won Do 
Cheju Do 


1,138,784 
254,589 


1,062,853 
327,031 


162,000 
110,442 


690,082 
21,647 


852,082 
132,089 



Total 



20,372,551 20,689,493 3,807,226 4,018,187 7,825,413 



1 .Refugees" refer to persons still displaced. Refugees from North Korea are included. 

2 "War sufferers" refer to persons suffering loss of homes or possessions from the war. 
Persons who once took refuge and afterward returned to their homes are included. 

The number of orphans and children separated from their 
parents has been estimated from 60,000 to 100,000. Some of these 
were taken in by relatives, friends or kind-hearted strangers. Some 
have continued to roam the streets as beggars, shoe-shiners, and 
peddlers. Pick-pocketing and pilfering has provided a precarious 
livelihood (and a dangerous education) for others. Through a 
combination of Government, UNCACK, and private resources, 
welfare institutions have been established for less than half of 
these lost children. 



CHILD WELFARE INSTITUTIONS 



As of August 31, 1951 



Number^ of 
Provinces Institutions 


Number of 
Inmates 


Number of 
Children in 
Private Homes, 
Camps, etc. 


Total 


Seoul City 


8 


2,720 


12O 


2,848 


Kyunggi Do 


37 


5*i7 


705 


5>959 


Chungchong Pukto 


8 


310 


256 


574 


Chungchong Namdo 


14 


i255 


926 


*,i95 


Cholla Pukdo 


14 


1,365 


1,59<> 


2,969 


Cholla Namdo 


14 


1,221 


1,263 


2,498 


Kyungsang Pukdo 


4 


2,5 8 


1,871 


4475 
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Provinces 


Number of 
Institutions 


Number of 
Inmates 


Number of 
Children in 
Private Homes, 
Camps, etc. 


Total 


Kyungsang Namdo 
Kang Won Do 
Cheju Do 
National Institution 


45 
4 
17 
3 


4,024 
492 
1,931 
530 


2,l82 
80 
204 


6,251 
576 
2,152 

530 



Total 188 21,645 9,197 3^ 3 

Chart from Social Affairs Ministry 

Just as relief work was slow in getting started, in terms of the 
tragic needs of the war-ravaged people, so have plans for rehabili- 
tation proceeded more slowly than conditions merited. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, "Mindful of the fact that 
at the end of the present hostilities the task of rehabilitating the 
Korean economy will be of great magnitude," voted on October 
7, 1950, to establish the United Nations Commission for the Uni- 
fication and Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK), and the fol- 
lowing December i supplemented it with the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA). J. Donald Kingsley, 
who still headed the International Refugees Organization, was 
named Agent General. 

On January 30, 1951, UNCURK issued an appeal to all U.N. 
member nations, which read in part: "Two months have elapsed 
since the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted its 
humane and constructive resolution for the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of Korea. During these two months the needs of the Korean 
people have tragically multiplied. The refugee problem, which 
late in November, 1950, appeared to be all but solved, has arisen 
anew, and several million homeless persons now have to be pro- 
vided with such things as shelter, clothing, food, fuel and med- 
ical supplies. War devastation, which appeared to be drawing 
to an end, has instead been visited again upon the land but at a 
pace and on a scale eclipsing what had happened previously, 
and today has scarred most of the cities, villages, factories, power 
installations, railways and bridges all over the combat areas." 

In response to this and other appeals, the United States and 
other U.N. nations had responded by August 15, 1951, as fol- 
lows:* 



* This table does not reveal large sums spent by the United States in Korea 
through military channels, but for semi-civilian projects (such as road and 
bridge construction, etc.) Including these funds, U. S. expenditures in Korea 
(aside from purely military costs) amounted to $325,000,000 by August 15, 1951. 
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ESTIMATED DOLLAR VALUE OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
DELIVERED IN KOREA UP TO 15 AUGUST 1951 



Procured with 
funds provided 
by U.N. contri- 



o 

Commodity 


y u.iv. contT*- rrocwrea itntn junas 
butions appropriated by USA 


Construction equipment and supplies 




1 1,234,94 9 


Solid fuels $ 


123*553 


3,615,025 


Rail 8c Water equipment and supplies 




2,667,870 


Petrol, Oil and Lubricants 




1,012,723 


Fertilizer 




4,806,266 


Medicines 


616,676 


1,729,594 


Vaccines 


58,287 


1,744,644 


Bedding 


1,8^7,534 


4499*113 


Clothing 


5,495,583 


7,9H405 


Food 


7,836,250 


9,982,170 


Sanitation 


109,078 


1,075,602 


Other 


192,755 


2,580,190 



$16,259,715 



From UNCURK Report, 5 Sept. 1951 

It may be noted that practically all of these supplies were for 
relief. Canada voted a sum of seven million dollars specifically for 
UNKRA, and with this money an office was established in Pusan, 
with other offices in Geneva, Tokio, New York, and Washing- 
ton, in which plans for eventual rehabilitation of ruined indus- 
tries were studied. Meanwhile, the Republic of Korea established 
an Office of Planning, headed by the Minister of Finance, Paik 
Doo Chin. Minister Paik's Office presented by mid-summer of 
1951 a bulky three-pound booklet containing the Republic's plans 
for reconstruction, and entitled, "Mobilization Plan for the Re- 
covery of Korea." The $250 million U.N. member nations had 
pledged to start the program still remain largely unappropriated, 
and UNKRA still awaits the end of the war before moving from 
the "planning" to the "action" stage. What was happening to 
Korea meantime has already been described in the Chapter on 
"The Cost of Cheap Money." 

The slowness with which reconstruction and rehabilitation 
projects were organized proved maddening both to Koreans and 
to U.N. personnel assigned to the job. The chief difficulty proved 
to be a lack of clarity in assignment of responsibility. Presumably 
the military responsibility rested upon the Unified Command, the 
political responsibilities of the United Nations were vested in 
UNCURK, and to UNKRA was assigned the program of eco- 
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nomic restoration. However, full power remains in the army so 
long as Korea continues to be designated "a war theatre." The 
Unified Command has proved extremely reluctant to permit any 
civilian organizations to operate, however official they might be, 
or however specifically nominated by the U.N. General Assembly 
for work in the field. As the fall of 1951 drew to a close, UNKRA 
had in Pusan a "planning staff" of 45, which seethed with im- 
patience and futility. UNCACK had a staff of some 380, and 
steadily complained that it was handicapped by too few workers. 
The Republic of Korea stood relatively helplessly to one side, 
pointing repetitively at the ruins waiting to be replaced, but un- 
willing to be caught in the middle of a jurisdictional dispute and 
without either resources or authority in its own land to pro- 
ceed on its own. In June, 1952, Mr. Kingsley promised that 
UNKRA would "soon" commence operations. 

The arguments for precedence in reconstruction work by 
UNCACK boiled down to the fact that "a war is being fought." 
Unquestionably UNCACK had to assume primary responsibility 
for shepherding the floods of refugees from battle areas to the 
rear, and to establish them in some kind of shelter. In doing this, 
it had to inoculate them against disease and to see that they were 
fed. Along with Army Engineers, UNCACK undertook to help 
repair bridges, railways, and roads upon which both military 
transport and civilian refugees and normal traffic depended. Since 
refugees had to be employed both for their own and the country's 
good, UNCACK readily saw a need for commencing the restora- 
tion of some mines and factories. Just where "emergency relief" 
ended and permanent reconstruction commenced was a line that 
in practice seemed hard to draw. 

On the other hand, there were also vital reasons why UNKRA 
should be permitted, aided, and encouraged to speed its own 
work of rehabilitation. For one thing, UNKRA directly rep- 
resented the United Nations and had a closer bond than the 
army could have with the U.N. member nations. If the recon- 
struction job was shifted from UNKRA to UNCACK, there was 
certain to develop suspicion and resentment among the nations 
which must supply the funds and supplies. Such feelings inevitably 
acted to cut down on the amount of aid offered by member 
nations, leaving a progressively larger load to be born by the 
United States. But since neither American taxpayers nor their 
elected representatives like this situation, American aid, too, has 
been delayed. For another thing, the army in its very nature is 
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inflexible and bureaucratic. Funds allocated for a specific pur- 
pose must be spent for that and nothing else, no matter what 
other needs might suddenly present themselves and demand 
priority. Officers assigned to a specific duty had to perform that 
and nothing else, regardless of developing needs in the field. 
UNKRA officials, on the contrary, felt that as a civilian agency 
with a broad directive, they could change and adapt as they 
went along, thus being able to meet whatever types of needs 
should arise. Just how true this theory would prove in practice 
remains to be shown when (and if) the Unified Command permits 
UNKRA to put its theories to the test. 

The Korean Government was confronted with the delicate dip- 
lomatic problem of avoiding involvement in the jurisdictional 
dispute among the U.N. agencies while seeking by all means in 
its power to stimulate further speed in reconstruction. Whenever 
Paik Doo Chin, Minister of Finance, who was in charge of re- 
construction planning for ROK, approached either UNKRA or 
UNCACK officials to counsel immediate action on some rehabili- 
tation project, he found it difficult indeed to avoid expressing 
some point of view on where the proper authority lay. In fact, 
the very initiation of such a discussion by him with either agency 
constituted a recognition that it was, in the opinion of the Ko- 
rean Government, the organization authorized to carry on the 
work. Having started a discussion on some project with one 
agency, it was embarrassing if not impossible to shift to discus- 
sion of it with the other. Yet for varying reasons neither organiza- 
tion appeared able to proceed with the tremendous job that 
awaited to be done. 

The "Materials Mobilization Plan for the Recovery of Korea/' 
issued by Minister Paik and his planning associates in the summer 
of 1951, still lies on the desks of U.N. and Korean officials as a 
silent witness to the need and a continuing challenge to action. 
In November of 1951 President Rhee prepared for newsmen a 
summary statement of the principles and procedures which his 
Government advocated for handling the reconstruction of the 
ruins. Issuance of this statement coincided with increased efforts 
of UNKRA officials to get their program launched, and with ex- 
tensive increases of UNCACK's staff. Just who would do the job 
remains today in some question, but the necessity of getting it 
launched immediately is recognized by all. President Rhee's sum- 
mary is as follows: 
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Principles: 

1. Self-help: to the largest extent practical, Korea should be recon- 
structed from Korean resources, by Korean labor, through Korean in- 
itiative. 

2. United Nations participation: reconstruction aid extended 
through agencies of the United Nations, in recognition of the fact 
that the war in Korea is in effect a world-wide fight to preserve col- 
lective security, should be granted in accordance with the best in- 
terests of Korea, as determined primarily by the Korean Government. 

3. Private investment: believing firmly in free enterprise, we seek 
to encourage to the fullest practicable extent developments by pri- 
vate investors and industrialists, whether Korean, foreign, or com- 
binations of the two. 

4. Timing: the program of reconstruction should commence at the 
earliest possible moment and be pushed vigorously. It need not and 
should not be postponed until the end of the war. 

5. Geographical extent: reconstruction with United Nations aid 
should take place in all parts of Korea accessible to United Nations 
supervision and subject to Republic of Korea jurisdiction. 

6. Type of reconstruction: to the greatest extent possible with 
funds that may be made available, Korean economy should be im- 
proved rather than simply restored to its previous status. Before the 
war, Korea's economy was handicapped by the fact that it had been 
geared into Japan's economy on a supplementary and subsidiary basis. 
It should be rebuilt in such a fashion as to encourage a viable and 
independent economy for Korea. 

Schedule of reconstruction: 

1. The 600,000 South Korean homes destroyed through war action 
should be replaced as rapidly as possible, not only for the sake of the 
refugees but also as a relief for the families which have taken refugees 
into their already crowded homes. 

2. Our coal mines should be put back into operation, their scope 
expanded, and increased transportation facilities provided to move 
the coal. 

3. Existing steam-generated electricity plants (chiefly Youngwohl) 
should be restored to full capacity. Youngwohl has a rated capacity 
of 120,000 kw. Prior to the Communist attack it generated 80,000 kw. 
At present it is producing about 8,000 kw. Additional steam and hydro- 
electric plants must be recovered from the north and the Samjin hydro- 
electric plant in the south should rapidly be completed. Electricity is 
the basic power source for Korean industries. 

4. Our tungsten mines are soon to be developed to full produc- 
tion under an agreement with the United States Government. Our 
other mineral resources should be developed rapidly to provide raw 
materials for domestic industries and an exportable surplus to help 
pay for essential imports. 

5. Partially damaged textile and rubber goods plants should be 
restored to full production to make clothes and shoes. Already the 
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Korean Government and private initiative have restored such plants 
as the Cholla Namdo Textile Mill, in Kwangju, which had 5,000 
spindles in operation by October 25, 1951; the Korea Textile Mill and 
the Seoul Textile Mill, in Yongdongpo, which are currently repairing 
broken parts; textile and rubber plants in Taejon; the Samchock 
Cement Plant, which by October i, 1951, was producing 3,500 tons 
monthly, with a rated capacity of 5,000 tons monthly; and various 
other plants in southern Korea. This reconstruction work has been 
greatly hampered by the shortage of electricity, lack of raw materials, 
and impossibility of importing necessary parts. 

6. New fertilizer, rayon, cement and glass factories, ice plants, 
fish canneries, and ship yards should be installed to supply pressing 
needs that heretofore have had to be met by imports. A suitable grade 
of rayon can be manufactured from our plentiful rice straw to pro- 
vide clothing; for making glass, south Korea has abundant supplies 
of silicate sand. Fishing could be expanded to a major source of in- 
come as soon as more fishing boats, ice, and canneries are available. 

7. The long range rehabilitation program should be started at 
once. Iron works and repair shops should quickly be restored and 
expanded. This should include restoration of totally and largely 
destroyed textile and rubber factories, heavy industries, machine tool 
plants, and thousands of square blocks of wrecked buildings in our 
cities, including schools, government buildings, office buildings, new 
apartment houses, auditoriums, churches, and other public and semi- 
public structures. This work will take years to complete; its commence- 
ment should be delayed no longer. 

8. Our heavily silted rivers and harbors should be dredged. The 
Naktong River, for example, is bordered by silted flood plains, 100 
yards and more wide. A program of dredging and diking would keep 
the river in its channels and furnish thousands of acres of valuable 
and badly needed farm lands. Harbors at Pusan, Mokpo, Inchon, 
Yosu and other places could be converted or restored to excellent 
condition through dredging operations. At the same time, the dredged 
out silt would make more thousands of acres of supplementary and 
rich farm lands. 

9. Irrigation, flood control and reclamation projects should be 
launched to safeguard and extend Korea's available farm lands. The 
following table shows the flood damage which such a program could 
prevent: 

Flooded area Crops lost 
(in acres) (in tons) Submerged houses Deaths 

Greatest harm in 

any one year 34<>> 8 3 6 33 8 * 6 4 i74> 68 3 54 8 7 

Average loss per year 120435 96,765 25,179 463 

Flood control projects will not only greatly reduce this damage, 
but also will provide irrigation to expand the 21% of south Korea 
which is presently arable. 

10. Extensive reforestation is required, both to provide lumber, 
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pulp, and firewood for the future, and to prevent run-off of water 
from the hills. Seventy per cent of south Korea is forest land (80% 
of this privately owned) of which some 40% is largely denuded. In 
1949 a five-year reforestation plan was started, but was interrupted 
by the war. Furthermore, during the war, damage to forests was 
greatly increased. Over 460 million saplings should be set out 

Meanwhile the clearest conclusion of all is that the United 
Nations has not yet developed a clear-cut pattern for handling 
gigantic relief and reconstruction programs under emergency war 
conditions. Korea became a laboratory where this kind of prob- 
lem could experimentally be worked out. In view of the grave 
international dangers, it is high time that techniques for this 
purpose should be developed. Koreans have tried to be philosophic 
and to realize that a program of this magnitude, with over fifty 
sovereign step-fathers, cannot be set up with meticulous precision. 
But since it is their own country and their own future that is at 
stake, they cannot help a degree of impatience and uneasiness. 
Relief and rehabilitation are magnificent concepts the construc- 
tive and humane antithesis of war's brutality. But for far too long 
in shattered Korea they have remained hypotheses and catch- 
words, rather than becoming constructive programs marching to- 
ward achievable goals. 



11 

the inner citadel 



"OuR CITIES, HOMES, and factories can and must be rebuilt 
after they have been destroyed. These are the outer defenses of 
our Republic important and precious to us, but not vital to our 
existence as a free people. What we must safeguard at all costs is 
the Inner Citadel." 

The speaker was Dr. George (Nak Joon) Paik, author of the 
definitive history of the Protestant Church in Korea, President of 
Chosen Christian College, educator with his doctorate from Yale, 
and now Minister of Education. I asked him, "And what, then, is 
the Inner Citadel?" 

"The Inner Citadel," he replied earnestly, "is the integrity of 
our people. It is their minds and their morals, their intelligence, 
their sense of duty, their spiritual resilience. It is their sense of 
what they are fighting for, and their continuing faith that it can 
be attained. While this conviction is locked in the hearts and 
souls of our people, nothing can defeat them. But if ever this 
Inner Citadel is cracked, Korea may fall into the same apathy of 
defeatism that swept China into Communist control." 

I remembered a simple archway, covered with cloth banners, 
which had been erected on a hill overlooking Pusan, at the en- 
trance to an open-air school. On the arch was written, "This is 
our battlefield. It is here we learn how to keep ourselves and our 
nation free." And I thought of how vital the battle was, and of 
how slender the resources for waging it. 

More than half of all the schools that existed in south Korea 
at the outbreak of hostilities had been destroyed in the first year 
of the war. Many of those remaining had been taken over by the 
military. Many more were "out of bounds," in areas to which 
refugees still were not permitted to return. Almost the entire 
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stock o textbooks, library books, and other school supplies had 
been destroyed or looted. Pencils and paper had become rare lux- 
ury items. Teaching staffs were disrupted, scattered, and em- 
ployed in the army, the government, or in relief work. The num- 
ber of teachers killed or captured by the Communists now num- 
ber 517. Another 2,518 (or 3.7 per cent of the pre-invasion staff) 
had been screened out on charges of Communist collaboration. 
The shrinkage of teachers is indicated in the following table: 

NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS 

Pre-Invasion July 31, 1951 Decrease 



Elementary schools 


51,805 


32,250 


38% 


Secondary schools 


13^36 


10,560 


20% 


Normal schools 


654 


382 


41% 


Colleges/Universities 


2,441 


1,130 


54% 



How the teachers live is a matter of mystery. A survey by the 
Bank of Korea, made in Pusan in July, 1951, showed that an 
average group of primary school teachers spent 158,240 Won per 
family each month for food alone. Most of them live in very 
crowded quarters, often with an entire family crowded into one 
small room. All the members of the family who possibly can do 
so work at some kind of job. Finally, to keep them going, so 
schools can still operate, Parent-Teacher Associations raise extra 
money for them, in the form of voluntarily-paid bonuses. Their 
income, in the fall of 1951, in the Pusan area, was as follows: 

INCOME OF TEACHERS 

Monthly Salary PTA Bonus Total 



Elementary schools 


25,500 


70,000 


95,500 Won 


Middle schools 


30,000 


130,000 


160,000 Won 


Secondary schools 


32,000 


130,000 


162,000 Won 


Colleges/Universities 


52,600 


102,600 


155,200 Won 



By October, 1951, through the efforts of Education Minister 
Paik, the Government began to distribute 12.3 quarts of rice 
to each teacher per month, free of charge. But by that time the 
approach of cold weather made additional heavy demands for 
fuel and warm clothing. 

With teachers missing and underpaid, with fewer than fifty 
per cent of school buildings remaining, and with almost no text 
books or other supplies, Minister Paik was nevertheless deter- 
mined that education should go on. If possible, even, it should be 
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improved. "We could not stop our children from growing," he 
said. Accordingly, in the Spring of 1951, he issued an appeal to 
teachers and school administrators to resume their classes: "in 
the forests, on the beaches, on the hill tops, or in other available 
places." By this time a survey of south Korea had shown the fol- 
lowing percentages of floor space left usable in the nation's 
schools: for elementary schools, 32%; for secondary schools, 26%; 
for normal schools, 57%; and for colleges and universities, 35%. 
Faced by these facts, the schools went into the open air. At the 
opening of school in the fall of 1951, the Ministry of Education 
was able to announce the following figures representing a vic- 
tory as notable as any won on the field of battle: 

HOUSING OF SCHOOLS 



Still Closed 
No. P. C. 


In own 
Buildings 
No. P. C. 


In Open Air or 
Temporary Skelters 
No. P. C. 


Elementary 
Secondary 
Normal 
College 


554 
*3 l 
4 
9 


14% 
23% 
25% 
17% 


1,276 
230 

4 
8 


33% 
39% 
25% 
16% 


2,037 
223 

8 
35 


53% 
38% 
50% 

67% 



In the fall of 1951 my wife and I made a several-day tour of 
the schools in the Pusan area, A brief summary of some of the 
facts and impressions gathered from them may help to indicate 
the problems and the spirit with which they were being met. 

Schools from various refugee areas met as units, in order that 
teachers and students might continue together. This both insured 
a certain amount of continuity in their work, and helped im- 
mensely in keeping up their morale. In order to achieve this con- 
tinuity, pupils had to trudge, often for several miles, to and from 
their homes, but they wore their school insignia on their hats 
with pride, and vied with one another in maintaining attendance 
records and in scholarship and sports. 

The Seoul Public High School, formerly the best in all Korea, 
was meeting on a steep hillside overlooking Pusan harbor. It had 
700 boys, enrolled in the 7th, 8th, and gth grades. There were 30 
teachers, as compared to the 80 on the staff in Seoul. The school 
day extended from 9:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Classes met on the 
open hillside, though several tents were erected to shelter the 
chairs, blackboards, and other simple equipment when it rained. 
There were no laboratories and no library. 

The curriculum in this school, as in all the others we visited, 
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was extremely practical. Dr. Paik, Minister of Education, had 
promulgated three principles to guide war-time education. First, 
learn from life itself. This meant that the pupils discussed the 
airplanes roaring by overhead, the ships in the harbor at their 
feet, the refugee camps sprinkled all over the city, the prices in 
the Pusan markets, the U.N. soldiers and supplies poured in 
through the harbor, the vegetation on the hillside around them. 
Second, study the significance and meaning of freedom. Having 
spent forty years under Japanese rule, three years under mili- 
tary government, and being now subject to a savage war of ag- 
gression, the fact and value of both national and personal free- 
dom is something very real and personal to every Korean. Third, 
consider the role of Korea in world affairs. Although Korea's tra- 
ditional background has been a history of isolation, the presence 
of the United Nations forces, of UNCURK, and of UNKRA in 
their midst, the daily arrival of relief supplies from all around the 
world, and the heavy threat of international Communism hang- 
ing over them all combine to give this generation of Korean 
youngsters an international viewpoint more realistic and pene- 
trating than any similar group has ever anywhere possessed be- 
fore. The lack of books and other normal aids to learning should 
not be accepted as a handicap in view of such resources as these. 
In this spirit the teachers teach and the children learn. 

A large part of their curriculum consisted of languages. From 
the first year in high school, English is studied for nine hours a 
week, and this continues all through the three-year course. In the 
8th grade, four hours of German is added. (Other foreign lan- 
guages would be available as alternates except for the shortage 
of teachers.) The Korean language and literature are, of course, 
studied all through the school system, and at all levels. Several 
hundred Chinese characters, as a minimum, are also mastered by 
every high school student. 

Even though the Seoul High School is a public school, an en- 
try fee of 100,000 Won is currently charged for each pupil. In 
addition, there is a monthly tuition charge of 10,000 Won a 
month. These receipts were placed in a fund to be used to buy 
lumber, so that shacks could be erected as a partial shelter against 
the winter's cold. It was hoped they could be put up by January i. 

Our next stop was at the Kyonggi-do Girls Middle School, 
which met in the down-town dock area, in a two-acre enclosure be- 
hind a crumbling brick wall, beside a pottery factory. Here there 
were 800 girls enrolled, with only 15 teachers, and the school 
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day was abbreviated from 9:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., chiefly because 
facilities were too crowded and teachers too scarce to make a 
longer day practical. Twelve tents were erected, and it was hoped 
that by mid-winter wooden barracks could be built. Students paid 
15,000 Won a month as tuition and building fee, and their par- 
ents, through the P.T.A., added 5,000 more monthly as a con- 
tribution toward the teachers* salaries. They told us they had a 
vacation of 40 days in the summer, and of 60 days during the 
coldest part of the winter. 

We next visited the Pusan Park School, which was situated in 
the open air on a very steep slope. Benches were cut in the hill- 
side, on which the children sat, facing their teachers. There were 
1,000 pupils enrolled, with classes averaging 50 students each, be- 
cause of the teacher shortage. Two tents were available to house 
supplies and serve as a teacher's room. Students carried the avail- 
able blackboard from class to class, and hung it between trees in 
the front of the groups of students. The children in this school 
all come from "privileged" classes and are being specially pre- 
pared for entrance into Seoul National University. Since the day 
of our visit, October 9, was the 505111 anniversary of the inven- 
tion of the Korean alphabet, we listened for a time to a lecture 
on the development of the alphabet, and on its advantages over 
the complex Chinese ideographs which formerly had been used 
in Korea. The teacher told them how this language had been 
used for the printing of reform literature some 300 hundred 
years ago, and of how the angry King of that date had abolished 
it. However, it was soon restored, but was then called un-mun, 
and looked down on as the language of women and of the poor. 
Under Japanese rule, the Korean language had been abolished en- 
tirely from the schools. Now they had their own language back 
and must treasure it. Under the new name, Han Gul, the alphabet 
is regarded as one of the treasures of the nation. If they studied 
hard, this precious language might help them unlock all the 
treasures of knowledge and enable their country to flower into 
a new intellectual growth. 

We went on to the Ewha High School, for girls, which was a 
college preparatory school for Ewha College in Seoul. We found 
that 800 girls attend for six half-days a week, under the tutelage 
of ten full-time and 15 half-time teachers, all college graduates, 
who receive 200,000 Won each a month, plus an allowance of free 
rice. This school was meeting in a small, dusty acre-plot beside 
the railroad tracks. It was housed in tents, but the school authori- 
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ties expected the parents of the girls to donate 28,000,000 Won 
for the building of several wooden barracks before winter set- 
tled down. 

Our next visit was to the new campus of Ewha Women's Col- 
lege, of which Dr. Helen Kim is President. We were familiar with 
the beautiful Ewha Campus in Seoul, nestled amidst pine-clad 
hills, and including ten Gothic-style stone buildings. The main 
building has been almost demolished by bombs, and the remainder 
are presently occupied by U.N. troops. Meanwhile, the new Ewha 
was a collection of ten wooden shacks, each about thirty by 
twelve feet, and with dirt floors, and canvas tops, on a hillside 
in Pusan. Ewha had been built partly with funds contributed by 
Methodists in the United States, and this temporary campus had 
received a total of $7,000 in donations from the same source. The 
500 girls enrolled, mostly between 18 and 23 years of age, had 30 
teachers, including the college secretary. Tuition amounted to 
230,000 Won a semester. The curriculum included the Korean 
language, Korean history, English, home economics, sciences 
(taught at present only by lecture), social studies, and mathe- 
matics. 

Such are the educational resources of the most fortunate stu- 
dents. For those who can pay little or no tuition, schools are pro- 
vided, but they have poorer teachers and even worse quarters. 
Not all Korean children, by any means, are now in school. Too 
many are roaming the streets, learning there, too but often 
learning things that may breed a generation of irresponsibility 
with which the nation will have to contend. What is being ac- 
complished seems beyond the realm of possibility, considering 
the problems. But no educator in Korea imagines that it is near- 
ly enough. 

Says Minister Paik: "I cannot go into details regarding the 
mental and physical transformation that war has brought to our 
people. Along with the tragedies, it has also brought many sal- 
utary revolutionary changes. I can only imagine what goes on 
in the mind of a farmer boy who has enlisted in the army, re- 
ceived military training, and has learned the use of the delicate 
machinery of the weapons of modern war. He also has had con- 
tact with many people from many nations and has had his eyes 
opened to political, social, and economic ideas which it may have 
taken years to teach by any other means. This spiritual change, 
I say, has created a profound change in the mental attitudes of 
our Korean youth. It has brought us new problems, new chal- 
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lenges, and new opportunities as well. We have not yet measured 
them all, but we know that our people will never be the same 
in the future as they have been in the past." 

An inspiring story of the efforts by Korean educators to hold 
fast to the gains of the pre-war years and to carry them on, is 
the history of the Korean Language Research Society. This So- 
ciety was founded thirty years ago, during the Japanese occu- 
pation, by Choi Hyun Pai, who still heads it. At the time of the 
Communist invasion, this Society had completed the first three 
volumes of a projected six-volume work. During the years of Jap- 
anese control, Choi had spent years in prison because of his 
work on this dictionary, and was ill and imprisoned at the time 
of the liberation of Korea from Japan. At that time the Rocke- 
feller Foundation provided funds for the work, and during the 
next six years the first three volumes were printed. For volumes 
I and II, 20,000 copies each were printed and largely sold. Vol- 
ume III had just been printed, and all the copies except 1,000 
were destroyed in the Communist advance. 

As the Communist armies approached Seoul late in June, of 
1950, Mr. Choi took the precious manuscripts of the completed 
volumes, and the partial work done on the last three, and buried 
them in a large, tightly-sealed kimche jar, scattering charcoal 
around to mark the spot. After Seoul was re-captured, he dug up 
the jar and found the manuscript unharmed. He at once set 
about having the entire manuscript copied, and the copy was 
carried down to Chungchung Namdo for safe-keeping. When the 
Communist Chinese advanced upon Seoul in December, 1950, 
Choi again buried the manuscript. Since Seoul's liberation, he has 
not been allowed to return to the city. But his wife, who remained 
concealed in Seoul during the second occupation, has dug up 
the manuscript, found it again intact, and has delivered it to the 
printers. Volume IV is now in type, and awaits paper for the 
printing. 

The printing of Volume IV, the re-printing of Volume III, and 
the completion o the remaining two volumes is a task to which 
not only Mr. Choi but the entire body of educators in Korea is 
deeply dedicated. It is their earnest hope that funds may soon 
be found with which this great work of scholarship can be car- 
ried through to completion. 

In the very midst of the war, the work of educational leader- 
ship has advanced. Working out technical vocabularies in the 
Korean language has been a major challenge, in order that Eng- 
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lish and other language works on the sciences can be properly 
translated into Korean. Six committees on the sciences and mathe- 
matics (physics, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, astronomy, mete- 
orology and mathematics) and twelve committees on engineering 
(covering ceramics, ship-building, civil, aeronautical, chemical, 
electrical, textile, architectural, communications, mining, and 
mechanical) have already submitted draft reports of their rec- 
ommendations. Eight committees on agriculture and two on do- 
mestic science have reports in preparation. Four committees on 
fisheries, fourteen on medicine, and three in pharmacology are 
formed but are awaiting funds with which to begin their work. 
The Ministry of Education has estimated that the sum of $18,000 
would suffice to complete the work of systematizing and stand- 
ardizing the Korean technical and scientific vocabularies. It be- 
lieves the work could be accomplished in six months after the 
money is provided. 

The war has brought squarely to Korean education the prob- 
lem of national service. The Ministry of Defense has insisted 
that male students of military age must be drafted on the same 
basis as other eligibles. The Ministry of Education has sought for 
educational deferments on the grounds that: (i) of the total of 
one million south Korean youths of military age, a number can 
be spared to education; and (2) education for the future is in 
itself a national service as valuable as serving in the army. The 
present enrolment of Korean Colleges is about 1 1,000 (compared 
to 32,000 before the war) of whom some 7,500 are males. This is 
perhaps as many as present college facilities can care for. A cer- 
tain amount of technical training in the army (and especially in 
the navy, marines and air force) provides a valuable supplement 
to the education offered by the colleges. 

The "Inner Citadel/' of course, is not alone protected by the 
schools. A very important role in maintaining the will to fight 
and an understanding of the issues involved is born by the pub- 
lic press. Fortunately, the Korean Government has realized fully 
the importance of a free press and has tried both to assist it 
through newsprint allocations and to encourage it in its role of 
public critic and educator. As the United Nations Commission 
declared, in its report of September 5, 1951: "Considerable pub- 
lic criticism of the Government is allowed, thus paving the way 
for correction and reform. Abuses are frequently exposed and de- 
nounced in the National Assembly and in the press." 

The very fact of the continued existence of a large number of 
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newspapers under all the war conditions is itself an evidence of 
the strength and independence of the press. Publishers have 
managed to keep their papers going despite destroyed presses, 
shortage of labor, and difficulties of communication and transpor- 
tation. This would surely not be the case if (as some uninformed 
critics from outside have charged) the press is completely muzzled. 
Publishers would not carry on their heavy task unless they had 
a reasonable sense of its worthiness, nor would the public buy 
the papers unless they felt they were getting free expression of 
facts and informed opinion. 

Actually, of the 60 newspapers, press services, and distributed 
house organs published in Korea at the time of the Communist 
attack, only twelve have been discontinued. The others, however 
hampered by shortages and difficulties, are still in publication. 
The Korean Pacific Press, which was the major news gathering 
and disseminating agency in Korea, is still operating, but on a 
greatly diminished scale, because of the difficulties inherent in 
war-time collection and dissemination of the news in an area 
completely subject to military control. As for the newspapers 
themselves, the following tables summarize the present situation: * 

NEWSPAPERS DISCONTINUED SINCE THE WAR 

Name Former circulation 

Kuk Do Shinmun 10,000 

Pu In Shinmun 5,000 

Su San Kyung Jei Ilbo 5,000 

Seoul Daily News (English) 3,000 

Chung Wei Kyung Jei Press 150 

Chung Chi Kyung Jei Tongshin 150 

Sang Kong Chungbo 150 

Dong A Kyung Jei Tongshin 150 

Tai Yang Shinmun 10,000 

Inchon Shinmun 5,000 

Dai Jung Ilbo 5,000 

Kang Won Ilbo 5,000 

NEWSPAPERS FOUNDED DURING THE WAR 

Name Estimated Circulation 

Dai Han Shinmun 10,000 

Korea Times (English) 10,000 

Han Kuk II Shinmun 8,000 

Chung Ang Tongshin 150 

Eui Hoi Tongshin 150 



* Shinmun and Shinbo mean "newspaper"; ilbo means "daily"; tongshin means "press" 
or "news-service." 
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NEWSPAPERS FOUNDED DURING THE WAR (CONT.) 

Name Estimated Circulation 



Sang Kong Tongshin 
Shisa Tongshin 
Samil Shinmun 
Inchon Shinbo 
Inchon Ilbo 
Chung Bui Mai II 
Taijon Ilbo 
Chungdo Mai II 
Chun Buk Ilbo 
Taegu Mail Shinmun 
San Up Ilbo 
Cheju Shinbo 



150 

200 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

(now organizing) 

10,000 

5,000 

10,000 

15,000 

5,000 

10,000 



NEWSPAPERS CONTINUING PUBLICATION 



Name 



Pre-war Circulation 



Present Circulation 



Seoul Shinmun 


80,000 


30,000 


Dong A Ilbo 


40,000 


10,000 


Kyung Hyang Shinmun 


80,000 


20,000 


Chosun Ilbo 


20,000 


20,000 


Yun Hap Shinmun 


20,000 


20,000 


Cha Yu Shinmun 


10,000 


10,000 


Dai Dong Sin Moon 


10,000 


10,000 


Sang Kong Ilbo 


5,000 


7,000 


Mu Yuk Tongshin 


150 


150 


Seikei Mu Yuk Tongshin 


150 


150 


Kyung Jei Tongshin 


150 


150 


Tai Han Tongshin 


300 


300 


Pyung Wha Shinmun 


10,000 


20,000 


Tokun Kyung Jei Tongshin 


150 


100 


Kukxnin Ilbo 


10,000 


10,000 


Sam Nam Ilbo 


5.000 


5,000 


Kunsan Shinmun 


5,000 


5,000 


Chun Nam Ilbo 


10,000 


10,000 


Kwangju Shinmun 


10,000 


10,000 


Mokpo Ilbo 


10,000 


10,000 


Yosu Ilbo 


5.000 


5,000 


Young Nam Ilbo 


10,000 


15,000 


Taegu Shinbo 


10,000 


15,000 


Pusan Ilbo 


10,000 


20,000 


Kukjei Shinbo 


10,000 


25,000 


Minju Shinbo 


10,000 


25,000 


Chayu Minbo 


10,000 


10,000 


Kyung Nam Ilbo 


5,000 


5,000 


Nam Chosum Minbo 


5,000 


5,000 



Circulation of the papers is largely limited by the amount of 
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paper allocated to them. The Office of Public Information keeps 
a continuing check on circulation claims by the papers, and pe- 
riodically determines the size of the newsprint allotment. This 
fact accounts for the rounded circulation figures. The papers 
listed with only 150 to 300 circulation are trade or house organs, 
many of them mimeographed. The size of all the other papers is 
uniform one sheet, 11" by 17", printed, of course, on both sides. 
In May, 1952, the Korea Times was increased in size to a four- 
page tabloid. Another fact of significance is that there are far 
too few copies to meet the demand. One of the commonest sights 
in any Korean city is the crowds of people surrounding the bul- 
letin boards before newspaper offices, to read the daily editions 
posted there. 

Many of the newspapers in Korea show signs of inexperienced 
journalism. In some respects they resemble high school or small 
college papers with cock-sure and "reformist" student editors who 
delight in bombarding the faculty, school administration and 
townspeople. Journalism in Korea has not yet come of age. Under 
the Japanese this was one of the professions most tightly closed 
against Korean participation. Under the American Military Gov- 
ernment and the Republic of Korea the newsmen have jealously 
guarded the right to be irresponsible as one of the inherent prin- 
ciples of democracy. The Office of Public Information has tried 
to meet the situation by issuing codes of fair practice, and has 
encouraged the publishers to form an association to promulgate 
and enforce a code of trade ethics. Thus far neither method has 
had any particular success. The Government is continually 
tempted to take disciplinary action against particularly irrespon- 
sible editors and is just as continually restrained by an alert U.N. 
Commission and by foreign news correspondents eager to detect 
and denounce any tendencies toward censorship. The semi-an- 
nual Associated Press round-up of world censorship conditions 
lists the Republic of Korea among the few countries that applies 
"military censorship only." In the long run the problem will 
only be solved as more and more Korean journalists secure thor- 
oughly sound training and mellow with additional experience. 
And after that stage is reached, it may be expected that many of 
the small papers will be combined into a relatively few with 
larger circulations, more mature reporting and editorial judg- 
ment, and of increased size. Meanwhile, even as the situation 
now exists, the newspapers in Korea perform valuable functions 
in informing the public, in serving as a critical brake upon the 
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Government, and in educating their own staffs for future (and 
we may hope better) service. 

The moral core of the "Inner Citadel" has suffered from war 
conditions in Korea as it does anywhere under similar stresses. 
Prostitution, formerly almost unknown there, has become a 
canker in troop centers. Black marketeering and petty thievery 
have been adopted as a means of livelihood by some. Various 
forms of corruption have been almost of necessity forced upon 
many government employees who cannot possibly live on their 
salaries and who have no other means of support. To the best 
of my knowledge, major instances of graft have been extremely 
rare. The most outstanding and scandalous was the theft by high 
military officers of a million dollars worth of Won which had 
been appropriated by the National Assembly for the National 
Reserve forces. 

This National Reserve Scandal rocked the Korean political 
structure to its base. The very violence and national breadth of 
the reaction is one of the best evidences of the rarity of this 
kind of corruption in the Korean Government. 

When the Chinese Communists advanced upon Seoul in late 
December of 1950, the Government, surprised as was the Unified 
Command by the speed and power of the advance, made emer- 
gency decisions to sweep up all the men who could possibly be 
seized by the Communists and used in their war machine. In the 
hasty rounding up of all men of military capabilities in the Seoul 
area, no one knows how many were assembled and started on 
the long, icy trek southward. Some popular estimates have run 
as high as 700,000. More likely the number was less than half 
this figure. In any event, the National Assembly appropriated al- 
most 30 billion Won to be used to feed, clothe, and transport 
them. However, money alone was not enough. There was no 
time or opportunity to get either food or clothing, and transpor- 
tation was utterly lacking, because of the inviolable require- 
ments of the military forces. 

Consequently, the hordes of men, classified now as the "Na- 
tional Reserve/' started south on foot, in the midst of the severest 
weather Korea had endured in many years. As they came suc- 
cessively to villages enroute, their very numbers made it impos- 
sible for the villages either to house or feed them. Many died on 
the way and a great many more became ill or injured. Fewer than 
200,000 arrived at the thirty-two camps which were hastily im- 
provised for them in the southern coastal areas. Most of the miss- 
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ing had deserted along the route, but those who had died or suf- 
fered from cold and malnutrition aroused the wrath of the na- 
tion. This anger rose to the boiling point when it was learned that 
a group of high ranking officers had absconded with perhaps 
as much as half of the money appropriated for the care of the 
National Reserves. Five high-ranking officers, including a Briga- 
dier General, were found guilty and were shot as a punishment 
for this crime. 

Perhaps the best summary statement about this whole prob- 
lem of moral debilities is the conclusion reached in an editorial 
of the New York Times for June 14, 1951, which reads: "In a 
sense President Syngman Rhee faces in Korea the same problems 
that confronted Chiang Kai-shek. There is considerable inef- 
ficiency and graft around him, and this double drawback has led 
both to open scandals and to growing opposition against him 
in the National Assembly. Fortunately, Rhee appears to be dis- 
playing greater energy in coping with these evils than did Chiang 
Kai-shek. He has not shrunk from changing more than thirty Cab- 
inet Ministers within three years* and his Government has jailed 
many who were found guilty of corruption and other crimes. In 
these efforts he merits the support of the outside world." Inun- 
dated as it is by war devastation, Korea has fought hard to keep 
its basic morality intact. The fight has not been completely suc- 
cessful, but considering the circumstances the degree of success 
reflects high credit on the Government and the people. 

The religious trend in Korea during the war has been striking. 
Instead of cynicism and scepticism, the hardships have turned the 
people more and more toward renewal and strengthening of their 
faith. Shintoism, which the Japanese sought to implant, has al- 
most entirely disappeared. Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucian- 
ism have all been revived to some extent. A curious and disturb- 
ing new element appeared in the introduction into Korea from 
China of a fanatical and terroristic "religious" sect known as II 
Kwan Go. Organized in Tientsin, in 1948, it combines doctrinal 
preachments with gangster methods. In the Spring of 1951 small 
numbers of this sect were found to be working underground in 
southern Korea. These II Kwan Go sectarians promised villagers 
protection from bombs and assured them a place in Heaven if 
they should be killed. They promised protection from the Com- 
munists if the villages were over-run, and warned that individuals 

* By June i, 1952, 84 cabinet and other top administrative officials had been 
changed. 
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who did not join would have their names turned over to the 
Communists as "reactionaries." Through this combination of 
promises and threats, they collected a sum estimated at 20 mil- 
lion Won in Seoul alone, and started operations in every province 
in southern Korea, with key groups in all the major cities. About 
half the members of II Kwan Go are women. Initiation rites con- 
sist solely of the payment of Won. Weekly prayer meetings are 
held in private homes by candlelight, accompanied by much 
drinking of the warm rice wine, sul In the latter part of Sep- 
tember, 1951, the police began rounding up II Kwan Go mem- 
bers. Twenty were arrested, and many more suspects were kept 
under surveillance. Only time will reveal whether this secret 
society parading as a religion will secure anything like the hold 
in Korea which it has achieved in China. 

The major religious development in war-time Korea, how- 
ever, has been the spread of the Christian faith. In the summer 
of 1946, I found what appeared to be a rather superficial com- 
bination of Christian faith and native superstition doubtless a 
reflection of determined efforts by the Japanese to weaken Chris- 
tianity by forcing all the Churches to erect Shinto Shrines beside 
their altars and to combine "Emperor Worship" with their serv- 
ices. At that time I depicted the curious combination of faith 
and scepticism in the following verses: 

Through the night an eerie cry, 
And hard sharp clang of bells. 
At midnight evil spirits fly, 
And must be fought with spells. 

Evil, evil are the forms 
That flit through darkest night, 
And honest folk need strongest charms 
To check their evil flight. 

A blind man is the safest guard, 

No spiteful forms can charm his eye, 

So all night long he walks as ward 

To safeguard homes where sleepers lie. 

Some say there are no evil sprites 
That Christian faith has closed that door; 
By day we trust, but through the nights 
'Tis wise to trust in ancient lore. 

On Sunday morn the farmer sits 
And listens to the preacher pray; 
But just the same when daylight flits 
He still must charm the ghosts away. 
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Salvation is no easy gift; 
New ways may aid the older faiths; 
Trust God; but still 'tis safest thrift 
Meanwhile to exorcise cruel wraiths. 

So through the night an eerie cry 
(The Bibles rest upon the shelves); 
At midnight evil spirits fly 
(Believers cross themselves). 

Some say there are no evil sprites 
(But Christian faith may falter); 
By day we'll trust, but through the nights 
Let's fortify the altar. 

By 1951, however, this condition had drastically changed. Chris- 
tianity in Korea has been one of the main targets of Commu- 
nist attack. Yet despite the martyrdom which has been visited 
upon Korean Christians and their pastors, the Church is stronger 
in Korea today than it was when the assault across the s8th par- 
allel was launched. 

The 5:00 a.m. daily prayer meetings, lasting a full hour, which 
are held in Pusan and which are attended by hundreds of wor- 
shippers, are potent testimonials to the spirit of evangelistic zeal 
with which the Korean Christians have met the test of suffering 
and persecution of the past fifteen months. 

Another evidence is the evangelistic program carried on by 
the students in one of Pusan's seminaries. Dividing themselves 
into twelve teams, they go each week to refugee centers, prisoner 
of war camps, hospitals, and into the streets, where they hold 
regular religious services. 

Still another indication of the fundamental nature of the re- 
ligious revival which is sweeping this country is the spirit of more 
than half a hundred Korean Christian women who daily attend 
one of the Pusan hospitals to comfort the invalids, bring them 
extra food, wash their clothes, and care for their needs. 

A further demonstration of the genuineness of the new Chris- 
tian movement is found in the refugee centers, where only those 
are admitted who have lost their homes and possessions and have 
been reduced to destitution. In these great camps on Ko-je and 
Cheju Islands, between twenty and thirty Christian Churches have 
been established by the refugees. Not only are they self-support- 
ing, but the members squeeze out meager offerings from the small 
amount supplied them for subsistence, in order to finance the 
spread of their faith. 
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It is said that the most popular Scriptural verse in Korea today 
is Paul's charge to the Philippians contained in the twelfth verse 
of the First Chapter: "But I would ye should understand, breth- 
ren, that the things which happen unto me have fallen out rather 
unto the furtherance of the gospel." It seems to be the determina- 
tion of the Korean Christians to bring this faith fully to fruition. 

I found in a Pusan bookstore a half-dozen copies left from a 
shipment of Gospels in the Korean language which had been 
printed in New York. This was a rare find and many of my 
Korean friends envied the good luck with which I made this dis- 
covery. In the pell-mell rush with which over eight million peo- 
ple were driven from their homes by war action, tens of thousands 
of Bibles were lost. A recent shipment of 1500 Bibles was dis- 
tributed to eager throngs and a near riot ensued when the re- 
mainder of the crowd found the supply was exhausted. 

President Syngman Rhee, a life-long Christian, recently as- 
serted: "Foreign missionaries not only have proved their love 
for the souls of the Koreans, but also have proved the genuine- 
ness of their Christian faith by spending themselves on behalf 
of the physical needs and welfare of the people." Dr. John A. 
Abnernathy recently wrote me that his American Southern Bap- 
tist Mission alone has distributed nearly $30,000,000 worth of 
relief supplies. The National Catholic Welfare Conference has 
been one of the most effective private relief agencies serving 
Korea. 

However, it is neither the foreign missionaries nor the relief 
aid which is chiefly responsible for the genuine wave of Chris- 
tian evangelism that is sweeping through south Korea. One of 
the principal stimulants comes from the refugees from north 
Korea, some million of whom have fled into the south since the 
war began, Northern Korea had prior to World War II been 
the chief center of Christian activity in the peninsula. During 
the six years of Communist occupation, however, the churches, 
their pastors, and their congregations have been subjected to 
continual persecution and discrimination. Gradually the stric- 
tures increased, until the mere fact of being a Christian became 
in the Communist canon a kind of crime. Under these circum- 
stances, the northern Christians who escaped into the south 
were filled with a bottled-up zeal for re-assertion and dissemina- 
tion of their faith. 

More than 400 refugee pastors from north Korea are now work- 
ing among the Christians, and organizing evangelistic campaigns, 
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in south Korea. Reverend Oh Moon Whan, who is in charge of 
the Thomas Memorial Mission, whose main church is in Pyeng- 
yang, and which had thirty churches on the Ongjin Peninsula 
(now in Communist hands) has told me with great satisfaction 
that their program was never stronger or more effective than it 
is now. They have lost almost all of their church property and 
all of their members who were unable to escape southward. Yet 
they have a huge church in Pusan filled to overflowing every 
Sunday, dozens of newly established church groups scattered 
throughout south Korea, an orphanage, and a home for elderly 
ladies all established during the terrible devastation and dis- 
ruption of this past year. 

Pusan alone has more than a score of new churches, meeting in 
tents, in old warehouses, in private homes, and indeed in hill- 
side groves. In addition to Sunday services, these churches con- 
duct Bible-study classes and organize programs of mutual assist- 
ance. Their Christianity is evangelistic but far from remote. It 
goes down to the very roots of the spiritual and physical needs 
of a population in which more than a third of the entire people 
has lost all or most of its earthly possessions. 

A year ago Pusan possessed one seminary and one Bible School. 
Today there are four seminaries and three Bible Schools, all 
crowded to their ultimate capacity. I visited recently a private 
home in which a daily Bible School was attended by a crowd 
of young people who filled the room from wall to wall. They 
came early in the morning, brought each a little tin box of rice 
for lunch, and continued their study until dark. The aim of the 
students is to fit themselves with knowledge to go out to estab- 
lish new centers of Christian influence in towns and villages all 
through the area below the battle lines. 

One of these students gave me an insight into a basic reason 
for this phenomenal growth of Christian faith. "Before the war," 
he said, "when I was a student in Seoul National University, Com- 
munism seemed very attractive to me. I read some of Marx and 
listened to the Communist broadcasts from the north. I was deep- 
ly moved by the compassion the Communists expressed for the 
poor and by their insistence upon equality and brotherhood. 

"When Seoul was captured by the Communists at the end of 
June, 1950, I stayed behind to join in the new era which the 
Communists were bringing to our land. Then I learned what 
Communism really is! I saw people dragged from their homes 
and shot because they had property, because they were Chris- 
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tian, because some of their Communist neighbors didn't like 
them. I saw a reign of terror which gloried in brutality and 
despised religious faith. I saw tyranny exercised for the mere love 
of personal power. The scales fell away from my eyes. I finally 
managed to escape from Seoul and pledged the rest of my life 
to work for the greatest enemy which Communism has in the 
world today the living spirit of the Christian religion/' 

When the Communists over-ran Korea, Christian groups were 
among the heaviest sufferers. Christian missionaries who were 
captured were taken north and have not been heard from since. 
The Foreign Missions Division of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in America has found that "439 Protestant 
pastors are known to have been murdered by the Communists." 
Fully 97 Roman Catholic missionaries twenty-seven of them 
women were captured and remain either dead or missing. They 
included 65 German nationals, 19 French, six Irish, four Amer- 
ican, two Belgium, and one Australian. Six Protestant pastors who 
were visiting Kaesong the day of the initial attack were seized. 
The Anglican Bishop in Korea, the Right Reverend A. C. Cooper, 
the Roman Catholic Apostolic Delegate, Most Reverend Bishop 
Patrick Byrne, and Commissioner H. Lord of the Salvation Army 
were among those captured, whose fate remains unknown. These 
persecutions, of course, have not weakened the missionary zeal, 
but rather have strengthened the determination of the world 
Church to continue and intensify its mission in Korea. 

Today a tree grows in Korea a tree of almost primitive Chris- 
tian evangelism. Nurtured in hardship, stimulated by Commu- 
nist persecution, warmed by the sympathy of the Republic of 
Korea Government, and aided by the understanding help of many 
Americans from across the seas, this tree promises to sink its roots 
and spread its boughs in a gigantic growth that will prove one 
of the most significant developments of the Korean War. 
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korean- Japanese relations 



WHEN THE EMPEROR HIROHITO was assailed by a mob of Com- 
munists while making a formal inspection of Kyoto University, in 
November of 1951, and was forced to take refuge for an hour in 
a University building until the police had dispersed the mob, 
one of the issues of great importance in determining Korean- 
Japanese relations was highlighted. This issue is the relation- 
ship of Japan to Communism. 

The Communist party in Japan has not been outlawed and 
has proved to be both extensive and influential. The climate of 
opinion within which it exists is generated in part by the urgent 
desire of Japanese industrialists to seek trade relations with 
Red China and in part by the success of the Communists in 
identifying themselves with the revolt of the people against the 
old militarism which had swept Japan into its ruinous program 
of expansion and conquest. On the other hand, such Commu- 
nist excesses as that represented in the Kyoto threat to the Em- 
peror tended to swing the pendulum of Japanese opinion all the 
way back toward the militarists. 

In the midst of this situation, the Japanese Peace Treaty 
granted Japan the right to re-arm and the United States indi- 
cated its decision to help provide arms. Koreans have become 
deeply alarmed. If Communism either won control of Japan or 
seriously affected Japanese policy (whether economic, political 
or military or all three) Korea would be completely surrounded 
by Communist territory and would be all but doomed. If, on 
the contrary, reaction against Communism should drive Japan 
toward a resurgence of militarism, accompanied by a build-up 
of renewed military power, Korea would be subjected to the 
same situation which led to its conquest in 1905. The problem 
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was further aggravated by out-standing questions concerning res- 
titution for various properties taken from Korea by Japan, and 
by the number of Koreans resident in Japan. 

The first bi-lateral conference ever to be entered into by the 
Republic of Korea or by post-war Japan was the Korea-Japan 
Conference convened in Tokio on October 20, 1951. There was 
good reason why each of these countries should initiate its new 
international relations by seeking an accord with the other. Na- 
ture made them neighbors. Their own natures made them ene- 
mies. But new economic and international pressures impelled 
them to try to find the means of becoming friends. 

As of June 30, 1951, 553,430 Koreans were registered as foreign 
residents in Japan. Besides these, there were an estimated 60,000 
to 70,000 unregistered Koreans in Japan. The registered ones 
alone comprise 90.6 per cent of all aliens dwelling within the 
constricted Japanese Empire. They constitute an unassimilable 
minority deeply dissatisfied and sorely troublesome to their hosts. 

Before other issues between the two countries can be ap- 
proached dispassionately, this question of what to do about the 
Koreans in Japan has to be solved. This problem illustrates fully 
the peculiar relationships and distraught emotions which have 
marked the intercourse of the two peoples during the past fifty 
years. 

Shortly following the conclusion of World War II, SCAP and 
the American Military Government in Korea jointly accom- 
plished a truly stupendous interchange of persons between Ko- 
rea and Japan. Over 600,000 Japanese were compulsorily shipped 
back home from Korea, and more than one million two hundred 
thousand Koreans were voluntarily repatriated to Korea from 
Japan. The Japanese were expelled as defeated masters who had 
"enslaved" Koreans for their own advantage. The Koreans were 
repatriated as a "liberated" people who were at last restored to 
their own nationality. But the distinction which was so clearly 
spelled out in State Department directives was difficult to ob- 
serve in practice, 

Japanese enforced repatriates were allowed to bring with them 
1,000 Yen per person, plus such personal possessions as each could 
carry on his own back. Precisely these same limitations were im- 
posed upon the "liberated" Korean repatriates. SCAP seemed 
unable or unwilling to make any practical distinction between 
America's enemies and friends. The story of Korean repatriation 
parallels the treatment accorded West Coast Japanese residents 
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in the United States at the outbreak of the war, but without the 
mitigating circumstance of apparent military necessity. Human 
values and democratic justice alike were forgotten in the cold 
application of irrational but absolute military law. 

In order to understand the post-war problem of the Korean 
minority in Japan, a brief historical background is essential to 
provide perspective. In 1904, when the registration of Koreans 
in Japan was inaugurated, only 227 such residents were re- 
corded. In 1913, when Korea had been for three years swallowed 
up as a province of Japan, only 3,600 Koreans resided in the is- 
lands. The first big influx occurred in the decade 1921-31, when 
419,000 Koreans migrated to Japan, most of them forced to emi- 
grate to seek a livelihood that was denied them by Japanese poli- 
cies in Korea, where progressive pauperization resulted from the 
steady acquisition of farm lands by Japanese landlords. In Japan 
these Korean immigrants suffered not only from lack of special 
skills but also from a systematic discrimination which resulted in 
their being paid "from considerably less to a little more than 
half the corresponding Japanese wage." Despite their hardships 
in Japan, even worse conditions at home kept the immigration 
stream flowing, so that by the end of 1936 there were 660,000 
Koreans in Japan. 

During the eight years comprising 1937-45, Korean immigra- 
tion into Japan took on a new character. Under the stress of the 
war with China, necessitating a vast labor force, Japan began re- 
cruiting forced labor battalions of Koreans for its factories and 
mines. By the end of 1941, Koreans in Japan numbered 1,469,000, 
of whom 777,000 were in the labor force. From 1942 through 
1945, an additional 520,000 Korean contract laborers were brought 
into Japan. By the beginning of 1945, some half million had al- 
ready returned home: some freed from their jobs in factories 
that had been bombed out, and others fleeing from the general 
confusion which attended the last months of the war. 

Koreans in Japan never were good citizens. In fact, they never 
were citizens at all, despite Korea's absorption into the Japanese 
Empire. Koreans in Japan never did acquire the franchise. Under 
the Japanese Nationality Law, no Korean could vote or hold of- 
fice. A Korean man who married a Japanese wife could acquire 
the status of nyufu, which gave him the voting privilege but 
obliged him to register his wife as head of the family and limited 
his rights to buy or sell property except in his wife's name. Be- 
latedly, on April i, 1945, the Diet provided that any Korean 25 
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years of age, and who had paid a direct national tax of at least 
15 Yen, might be allowed to vote at such time as might be pro- 
claimed in a special Imperial Ordinance. But this time never 
came. As a still further limitation upon Korean nationals in 
Japan, no Korean was allowed to bear arms. The Compulsory 
Service Law, under which Japanese were drafted into the Im- 
perial Army, explicitly exempted Koreans. This was amended, 
to take effect on December i, 1944, but few Koreans ever were 
taken into the Japanese Army except as conscript laborers. 

These various economic and legal restrictions against Koreans 
accentuated the natural ill-feeling between the two national 
groups. Koreans became active rumor mongers and saboteurs 
against the Japanese war effort. In 1944 a Japanese magazine 
charged that: "Whenever there is any trouble or interference with 
the work in the coal mines and munitions factories, we can be 
sure some unpatriotic Korean is mixed up in it. ... They work 
slowly, they feign illness, they forget to put some essential in- 
gredient in the product they are making, they complain about 
wages and food." A post-war United States investigation in Japan 
concluded that only the Communists "with the possible excep- 
tion of the Koreans, appear to have developed anything like an 
organized opposition." A Japanese police directive issued in Jan- 
uary, 1943, points up the same revolt of the Koreans against 
their masters: "Of course, vigilance and undercover investigation 
of the Koreans who are in Japan for purposes of study or in- 
vestigation of Japanese-Korean relations, should be intensified. 
... In view of the fact that demands for independence are be- 
ginning to be voiced in some Korea circles . . . , strict watch must 
be maintained over the actions of Koreans in general." 

Koreans, having done what they could to interfere with Jap- 
anese conduct of the war, and having through their exiled gov- 
ernment in China declared war against Japan, fully expected to 
be treated as a liberated people. On September 6, 1945, General 
MacArthur received a directive from the State Department which 
commenced the train of ambiguities that actually did govern 
their treatment. The directive read in part: "You will treat For- 
mosan-Chinese and Koreans as liberated peoples insofar as mili- 
tary security permits. They are not included in the term 'Jap- 
anese' as used in this directive, but they have been Japanese sub- 
jects and may be treated by you in case of necessity as enemy 
nationals. They may be repatriated, if they so desire, under such 
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regulations as you may establish." From this inauspicious begin- 
ning, confusion became increasingly worse confounded. 

Under the stress of considerable criticism, SCAP issued a press 
release on November 20, 1946, stating: "From the earliest days 
of the Occupation it has been the policy ... to accord Koreans 
treatment as liberated people and to do everything possible for 
their welfare. Steps were promptly taken to free from prison 
those held for political reasons and to liberate those who were 
virtually slave laborers." Another step was to send as many of 
them as possible back to Korea, leaving their hard-earned posses- 
sions behind. A SCAP Memorandum to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, dated May 7, 1946, provided the following restrictions on 
Korean repatriates: 

1. They were allowed to take with them a maximum of 1,000 
Yen apiece, which would be exchanged on a one-to-one basis for 
Korean Won (which was so inflated that the sum amounted to 
one dollar or less). 

2. They were allowed to take with them bundles limited to 
what they could carry on their backs, consisting of "their cloth- 
ing and personal possessions of value only to the owner." A year 
later this amount was increased to 250 pounds per person. 

3. Japanese authorities were to take over their remaining 
property, including currency, gold and silver, checks and all 
other financial instruments, powers of attorney and proxies, art 
objects, and all evidences of indebtedness or ownership, for which 
receipts were to be tendered. 

Hard as it was for any Korean with such slender resources to 
re-establish himself in Korea under the extremely difficult con- 
ditions existing there, more than 1,200,000 Koreans elected to 
return. The 600,000 who remained were subjected to severe treat- 
ment by the Japanese. They were forced to pay the Capital Gains 
levy imposed on Japanese citizens to pay the heavy costs of the 
war, and from which all foreign residents were exempt. They 
were required to register, and pay an annual fee, under the Alien 
Registration Law, thereby subjecting themselves to special police 
scrutiny and unrestricted investigation. And the Japanese Minis- 
try of Education took control over all their schools, including the 
right to fire and hire the teachers and supervise the curriculum. 
As if this pot pourri of contradictory treatment as both aliens 
and nationals was not enough, the police continually treated the 
Korean residents with discriminatory severity, and SCAP found 
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reason for frequent complaints that the Japanese were not pro- 
viding the repatriation facilities required for them. 

SCAP itself did little better by the Korean residents than did 
the Japanese. A November 11, 1946 SCAP announcement stated: 
"... the nationality of Koreans in Japan shall be determined 
through their recognition as its nationals by a government which 
shall be duly established in Korea in the future." The following 
day a SCAP press release declared: "Koreans who refuse to return 
to their homeland under the SCAP repatriation program will be 
considered as retaining their Japanese nationality until such time 
as a duly established Korean government accords them recogni- 
tion. ..." On December 20, 1946, SCAP issued still another 
release, itemizing: 

1. "Koreans have been liberated from any and all vestiges as 
subjects, citizens or nationals of Japan." 

2. "Koreans remaining in Japan must necessarily abide by 
the laws and regulations of the Japanese government." (Although 
other foreign nationals were exempt in significant respects.) 

3. The American Military Government in Korea "is making 
every effort to see that legitimate Korean interests abroad are 
protected. However, it cannot make representations to other 
governments requesting special considerations and exemptions 
from the observance of appropriate local laws and regulations for 
Koreans residing abroad." (Largely, the Japanese Government 
was left to determine what laws, taxes, and other restrictions were 
"appropriate.") 

So here was the situation of the Korean minority in Japan: 
they were "liberated," yet still considered Japanese nationals. 
They were required by the Japanese to register as Aliens and 
thereby to be subject to regulations severer than those imposed 
on the Japanese themselves, and from which other foreigners in 
Japan (being members of the United Nations) were exempt; yet 
they had to pay the special taxes and levies imposed on the Jap- 
anese to repay the war costs. They had no government of their 
own to protect them and after the end of 1946 they lost the 
privilege of having their court sentences imposed by Japanese 
judges reviewed by SCAP authorities. And to cap this series of 
special difficulties, their homes and properties were liable to 
requisition by SCAP, just as was Japanese property. 

Under all these accumulated impositions, plus a determined 
discrimination by Japanese employers and businessmen, many 
of the Korean residents turned to Communism and others turned 
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to crime. During 1949, one Korean resident in every eleven in 
Tokio was arrested at some time through the year on some form 
of police charge. Black marketeering, smuggling, and other crimes 
undoubtedly developed among them in abnormal degree. Aside 
from the pressures forcing Koreans to find extra-legal means of 
support, two other factors, however, must be kept in mind. One 
is the tendency of the Japanese newspapers and Diet members 
to use the Korean residents as "whipping boys/' blaming them for 
a great deal of which they were never guilty. Another is the prac- 
tice of the police of arresting Koreans freely and indiscrimina- 
torily for activities similar in every respect to those of their Jap- 
anese neighbors. 

The peculiar situation of the Koreans in Japan led to the or- 
ganization of the League of Korean Residents in Japan, which 
became extremely vociferous. The League managed to secure 
withdrawals of more than 100,000,000 Yen from accounts owing 
to repatriates, much of which was never remitted to the owners. 
In addition, the League presented a multitude of Korean claims 
to Japanese debtors, and succeeded in collecting many of them, 
again without remittance to the real creditors. Through its ac- 
tivities in protesting against ill-treatment of Koreans, the League 
drew most of the dissident elements into membership. When 
Communists and racketeers captured control of the organization, 
it was dissolved by SCAP decree. 

One of the serious questions affecting the Korean minority in 
Japan has been the extent of Communism among them. Un- 
questionably a strong Communist movement exists. Communist 
agitators found the dissatisfied Koreans in Japan very receptive 
to their appeals for open or covert rebellion against the Govern- 
ment. After the war broke out in Korea, this sentiment was di- 
rected to some degree against the Republic of Korea. Just how 
widely this feeling exists has been difficult to determine. 

When the Korea-Japan Conference convened in October, 1951, 
members of the Korean Diplomatic Mission in Tokio began re- 
ceiving postal cards calling them "dirty American imperialists" 
and demanding that they "return to their homeland, the United 
States." Japanese authorities used the Communist activities of 
the Korean minority as a principal reason for suppressive meas- 
ures and for closing the Korean schools. The Korean Mission, on 
the other hand, insisted: (i) that the extent of Communism among 
the Korean group was far less than appeared on the surface 
since, as everywhere in the world, the Communist minority made 
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so much noise that it appeared far larger and stronger than it 
was; and (2) that, in any event, the Japanese should not take any 
action against Korean Communists which it did not also direct 
against the Japanese Communists. 

Among the 611,288 foreigners in Japan who were registered 
as of June 30, 1951, 468,110, or 76.6 per cent, registered as 
"Chosun" or simply Korean; another 85,320, or 14 per cent, reg- 
istered as "Han-Gook," or Republic of Korea; still another esti- 
mated 200,000 Koreans refused to register at all. Fewer than 10,- 
ooo Koreans in Japan registered as "North Koreans" after the 
establishment of the g8th parallel division. 

Inevitably questions relating to settlement of property claims 
arose, and equally inevitably they proved difficult to settle. The 
Korean Government sought restitution for the gold taken from 
Korea by Japan during the 35-year occupation, return of art 
treasures, return or payment for various Korean buildings taken 
over by the Japanese, payment for forced labor performed during 
the war by Korean conscripts, and adjustment of many other 
claims, including Korean premiums paid to Japanese life in- 
surance companies, Korean deposits in Japanese savings banks, 
Korean ownership of Japanese war bonds, etc. Rather than pre- 
senting a detailed analysis of each such problem, a brief sketch 
of the problem relating to ownership of certain ships will suf- 
ficiently indicate the difficulties to be overcome. 

SCAP set August 9, 1945, as the key date for determining what 
properties should be left in Korea for Koreans and what might 
be transferred to Japan. All Japanese ships which were in Korean 
waters after that date were to be left in or returned to Korea and 
delivered to the Korean Government (as soon as it was estab- 
lished) as part of the war settlement. All ships of Korean registry 
were to be turned over to the Koreans, whether or not they were 
in Korean waters at that time. This is what happened in connec- 
tion with that ruling. 

On 29 June 1946 SCAP listed and fully described 137 ships 
which were in Korean waters after August 9, and asked the Jap- 
anese Government to report on their whereabouts. 

On 4 January 1947 SCAP identified an additional 17 Korean 
ships that were held in Japan, and ordered their return to Korea. 

On 15 February 1949 SCAP identified four more vessels, up to 
309 tons, which belonged to Korea, and ordered their immediate 
return. 

On 29 December 1949 SCAP identified 18 more vessels, ranging 
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up to 1,163 tons * belonging to Korea, and asked for a report on 
them. 

On 16 May 1950 SCAP acknowledged receipt of a claim by 
the Republic of Korea for an additional 221 ships and asked the 
Japanese Government for information on them. The Japanese 
denied that 188 of them were Korean, under the August 9 ruling, 
and made no reference to the other 33. 

This is the record of ship claims by the Koreans which were 
acknowledged by SCAP. It gives little indication of the stren- 
uous and long-continued efforts by the Korean Government (and 
before it, by the American Military Government in Korea) to 
secure a settlement of the ships claims. 

Now what was done to satisfy these claims? 

The Japanese Government returned a total of 38 vessels nine 
of them sunkenl 

Other than this, it reported to SCAP that the ownership of the 
claimed ships had changed hands several times, so that their re- 
turn to Korea would involve very complicated and difficult legal 
processes. It recommended, therefore, that the claims be disal- 
lowed. 

This is the result of six years of negotiation on a question which 
had been clearly and simply defined by the SCAP establishment 
of the August 9, 1945 key date. 

This was all part of the background when the October 20 Ko- 
rea-Japan Conference opened its first meeting to initiate the 
new relations between the two governments. Korea's Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, Dr. You Chan Yang, was named by 
President Rhee to head the Korean delegation. In Dr. Yang's 
opening statement he clearly set forth the position of the Korean 
Government regarding its resumption of diplomatic connec- 
tions with its old enemy and recent master. The speech was re- 
ported to have "shocked" the Japanese, which offers one indi- 
cation of how much has yet to be accomplished before Japan 
will accept or be accepted into the equal partnership for nations 
which the new States in Asia are determined to maintain. As a 
significant statement of the policy animating not only Korean, 
but also the other former victims of Japan in Asia, Ambassador 
Yang's brief speech is presented in full. It summarizes very well 
the key factors in the vital relationships of these two nations. 

"I am sure we are all aware of the truly historic significance of this 
meeting, as we gather here to open the first conference to be held 
between our two nations in more than forty years. I cannot avoid the 
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feeling that the centuries of the long past are somehow looking over 
our shoulders. We must seek redress for the mistakes of former times 
and build together a program that will help the future to atone for 
the past. 

"Nature itself placed Korea and Japan side by side on the map of 
the world. Geography has created ties between our two nations which 
nothing wrought by human hands can undo. Here we stand, only one 
hundred and twenty-five miles apart, close neighbors, and for that 
reason destined whatever we may plan or do to march on toward the 
future with our hopes and fears more or less intertwined. 

"There are factors in our past history which are not pleasant to 
remember. I want to talk with you frankly about this, for frankness 
is the best basis for the development of honest friendship. We have 
no intention of presenting to you an outer mask which will conceal 
the true feelings in our hearts. We want to say to you exactly what 
is in our minds and we hope you will respond by telling us precisely 
what you think and feel. In this spirit, and in this spirit only, can we 
settle down with confidence to work out the solution of the problems 
that still confront us. 

"I cannot say to you that we Koreans are going to wipe the past 
out of our minds. To say this would only be an empty form of words, 
for human beings are not passive slates from whose memories events 
may be erased. 

"What I can say and I say it with the utmost earnestness and sin- 
cerity is that we are hopeful we shall be able to work out together 
a pattern of future relationships which will be so mutually satis- 
factory to our two peoples that the past will gradually fade away into 
insignificance. 

"We have a responsibility to our own and to future generations to 
lay here in this conference the beginnings of a secure foundation upon 
which the peoples of Korea and Japan can stllnd through all the years 
ahead on a basis of mutual confidence, trust, and respect. This task 
is of such importance that we must not permit ourselves to fail. 

"The years of Japanese occupation left us with problems which 
cannot be easily solved. From 1905 to 1945 we were not masters of 
our own house and we could not build the kind of structure we 
desired. 

"Our economic processes were tied closely and inexorably into 
those of Japan and were made to serve as subsidiaries to Japanese 
development. As a result, our industrial development was unhealthy 
and was so devised that it should not be able to stand alone. 

"Similarly, during all those years our own people were barred from 
technical and managerial training and experience such as is indis- 
pensable to any progressive society. 

"These are handicaps which now have to be overcome. The oppor- 
tunities which were denied to more than a full generation of our 
people must now be sought in fullest measure for today and for all 
the years ahead. 

"This is the sum of the feelings of our people. Without foi-getting 
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the past, we want to live side by side with Japan as equal and sov- 
ereign neighbors in the world's community of free nations. On this 
basis both nations should profit and in this spirit both peoples should 
prosper. 

"The period which lies immediately ahead will demonstrate irrev- 
ocably the direction in which the peoples of Asia shall go. The choice 
is between the new fair play of democracy and the old self-seeking 
militarism. The question we and all other Asian nations must ask 
is whether Japan has fully and without reservation accepted the ne- 
cessity and desirability of dwelling beside us in equal partnership 
and with mutual respect and safeguards for the welfare of us all. 
There can be no special advantages, no favored people in the time 
that lies ahead. 

"The problem of supporting our various populations on a decent 
standard of living is a problem for all of us alike, and no nation can 
have priority in its solution. Japan needs markets; so does Korea. 
Japan needs access to raw materials; so do we. Japan needs further 
industrialization to support its population; and so does Korea. These 
are serious problems. But an even more pressing one has arisen. 

"The real challenge of today is the threat of Communist aggres- 
sion. In Asia Korea is the key battleground on which that threat is 
being met and on which it must be defeated. On our soil is being 
fought the battle that may, and indeed that must, result in winning 
the war for all the free peoples of the Far East. 

"Ours is the exposed outpost upon which the heaviest blows are 
falling, and from which the enemy can and must be turned back 
before he strikes farther into other free lands. 

"In any military arrangements that are made for Asia and the Far 
East, this key fact must be taken into account. Our nation is paying 
a fearful price in suffering, destruction and death to stand as a bul- 
wark against further Communist advance. Under these circumstances 
we cannot be indifferent to the Communist Party in Japan, nor can 
we deny that it worries us somewhat. For we all know that interna- 
tional Communism is one vast subversive machine, obeying one master, 
and threatening all free men everywhere. 

"When the challenge came to us, we chose the side of freedom, 
even though the cost was immeasurably great, and on that ground 
we proudly stand. We do not intend to deviate from the role of sov- 
ereign responsibility which we have assumed at so tragic a price. 

"So, to our conferees the Japanese, we should like to say: We have 
never in our long history attacked you. We do not intend to do so. 
You have attacked and against our will engulfed us. Both of our na- 
tions have entered within this present generation into great wars. 
Yours was to submerge freedom; ours was to preserve it. These are 
significant factors which cannot be ignored. To refrain from stating 
them might seem to be more gracious and polite. But as a physician I 
have long known that enclosed and covered sores are the ones that 
fester most dangerously. And even a limited experience in diplomacy 
has served to teach me that the same is true in the relations of nations. 

*** 
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"Let us not deceive; let us not pretend. We cannot avoid a certain 
amount of reserve until we may be positively assured that the past 
is not to be repeated in the future. 

"But we have no desire to live with backward vision. The hope 
for both of our peoples is that a new constructiveness and mutuality 
of interests may replace the antagonisms and injustices of the past. 
The opportunity presented by this conference must not be minimized 
nor missed. Let us strive together here to lay a sound foundation by 
first solving the accumulated problems that confront us and on that 
ground to build new confidence and new trust/' 

Neither the Japanese negotiators nor Japanese newspapers re- 
sponded favorably to this speech. SCAP officials conferred with 
the Korean delegates and advised that a more "conciliatory" at- 
titude might produce better results. The Koreans insisted that 
their point of view was a realistic reflection of the attitude of 
their Government and people, and that, therefore, settlement 
could only be expected if the Japanese accepted the premises set 
forth in the speech. 

The Conference continued desultory meetings until Christmas 
and then adjourned until February. The second session opened 
with hopeful communiques by both sides, but it soon became ap- 
parent that a vast gulf separated them. The Japanese desired 
to settle the question of Korean residents in Japan by guaran- 
teeing to them certain basic rights and by barring them from 
Japanese citizenship. The Korean delegates were willing to ac- 
cept this proposal, in general, but only after the property ques- 
tions were satisfactorily worked out. After weeks of gradually de- 
veloping tension, the Conference broke up on a note of sharp 
and bitter recriminations. The Japanese accused the Koreans of 
being unreasonable. The Koreans accused the Japanese of re- 
fusing to negotiate of resting, in effect, on the contention that 
"possession is nine-tenths of the law," and that all Korean prop- 
erties in Japanese hands should remain the property of Japan. 
Finally, the Japanese delegation (apparently with the deliberate 
intention of breaking up the conference) hinted that their Gov- 
ernment still claimed ownership of all former Japanese prop- 
erties inside Korea, even though in the Treaty of Peace Japan 
explicitly renounced all claims to these properties. At this point, 
Ambassador You Chan Yang withdrew and the Conference ended. 

Japan and Korea remain neighbors, as nature made inevitable. 
They remain in need of one another's support, economically, po- 
litically and militarily. They have common enemies, common 
needs, and common problems. Both depend for their future sal- 
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vation upon the close friendship and aid of the United States. 
But not all these common factors have proved strong enough to 
erase the old animosities or to persuade them, as yet, to seek 
mutually agreeable compromises on their widely divergent points 
of view. A Korean diplomatic mission remains in Japan, but no 
Japanese diplomatic or consular agents have been admitted to 
Korea. Their future relationships remain largely undefined and 
unsettled. 

Similarly, it should be noted, Japan has not yet achieved ac- 
ceptable solutions for its outstanding problems with other Asian 
nations. The pattern of the future in Asia cannot assume a pre- 
dictable form until these problems are solved. As has proved true 
of so many other questions all over the world, basic decisions are 
being postponed until the world-wide conflict between the Com- 
munist Empire and the free nations shall somehow be termi- 
nated. The present situation prevents any development of nor- 
mal Asian relations. When and how the problems will be solved 
remain hidden in a cloud of doubt. They are part of the "dust" 
which was supposed to "settle" in Asia before American policies 
toward that part of the world should finally be formulated. But 
instead of settling, the dust gets thicker and heavier as the months 
and the years roll by. 



13 

tne spirit of korea 



AN OLD SCHOLAR LIVED in the country in a straw-thatched hut 
with paper-covered windows. One of the window squares had 
been punched out and the winter wind was so cold that he sought 
for means to repair it. The only piece of paper he could find in 
his poor hut was too small to cover the opening. For a long time 
he pondered over what to do. Then he rubbed up his ink stone 
and wrote a letter to another scholar, a friend of his living some 
miles away, asking so many questions that the answer would re- 
quire paper enough to cover his broken window pane. 

Three weeks passed; no answer came. At last he called on his 
friend and chided him for not replying to his letter. "But," said 
the friend, "I had no paper on which to write to you.*' The old 
scholar sighed as his careful plan fell apart, but he held out his 
hand and said, "Well, in any event, please return my own paper 
to me/' 

"No/* replied the friend, "this I cannot do, for I have pasted 
it over a hole in my window!" 

The old scholar was obdurate. "The paper is mine and I must 
take it, whether you find the loss convenient or not." 

Now it was his friend's turn to ponder. At last he raised his 
head and said judicially, "Of course the paper is rightly yours. 
You may take it if you desire. But the paste with which it is 
fastened to the window is mine. This you must not and shall not 
touch!" 

It is reported that the two men parted still friends. For all 
Koreans love a duel of wits, and of course it must turn out in 
some one's favor in the end. 

There is another story of a simple farmer who one year had so 
good a crop that he began to feel wealthy and decided to buy him- 
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self one of the black horsehair hats, stiff and formal, which in 
Korea is the symbol of scholarship. With the hat perched care- 
fully on his head, he walked slowly down the road, affecting the 
slow and stately posture of the assured Yangban. 

As he passed a mud-walled hut of a poor fanner, the man of 
the house came running out to him, bowing with respect for his 
scholarship, and held out toward him a paper covered with 
Chinese characters. "My son," the poor farmer explained, "has 
gone away to the University and now in his pride is writing 
home to me in Chinese. Will the Yangban be so good as to read 
it for me?" 

The spurious scholar took the paper in his hand and turned 
it about, from one side to another, but soon saw he could make 
no sense of it at all. With a short laugh he handed it back to 
the poor farmer and confessed, "After all, I am no scholar what- 
ever." 

"But," the other replied obstinately, "you must be able to read 
Chinese. For there you stand wearing the Yangban hat." 

"Well," the pretender said, "the matter is very simple. If it is 
the hat which gives the power to master the script, I shall simply 
pass it on to you. Here, put on my hat and read the letter for 
yourself 1" 

In the days before the war a great exhibition was held in Seoul 
every four years, and villagers for miles around came early in the 
morning and spent the whole day wandering about the great 
city and feasting their eyes upon the marvellous displays and 
shows. In a small town some twenty Li from Seoul, the newly- 
elected and officious Village Master called all the villagers to- 
gether, presented them with a huge standard on which was writ- 
ten the name of their Ri, and sharply ordered them to keep to- 
gether while in Seoul and "never for one instant to take their 
eyes off the flag." 

"For," he admonished them, "I am your Master, and if any 
one of you should become lost, it is I who would have to bear all 
the blame." 

The day passed. Long after nightfall as the group straggled 
home into their village, the Master graciously asked an old man 
how he had enjoyed the fete. 

"Why," the old man answered innocently, "I saw no festival. 
All the day long, just as you commanded, I kept my eyes strictly 
fixed upon our village flag. And that, Sir, I promise you, is every- 
thing I saw." 
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In a wave of laughter the Master himself was forced to join, and 
the report is that thereafter he bore the authority of his office 
with greater ease and less display. 

According to the strict custom of Old Korea, after a wedding 
ceremony the groom must accompany his bride back to her 
parents' home, where the couple remain for the first three nights 
of their marriage. When a simply country youth was lucky enough 
to get a bride who was a little above his own station, he was de- 
lighted to find that her parents spread for them a veritable feast 
for their wedding supper. He was particularly pleased with the 
quality of the kimche, and ate a great quantity of it. 

In the middle of the night the groom awoke and his lips 
moistened as he thought again of the good kimche. Quietly he 
slipped out of bed, made his way to the kimche jar, thrust his 
hand in and grasped a big handful of the delicious pickle. Then 
he found to his disappointment that he could not withdraw his 
hand from the narrow neck of the jar. 

With his wits somewhat befuddled by the Sul which he had 
freely drunk during the evening, he began to feel around to find 
a stone with which to smash the jar and release his hand. His 
fingers closed over a round object and he started to raise it to 
strike the necessary blow. 

Then, to his life-long embarrassment, he found that he had 
clutched the bald pate of his father-in-law! The aroused family 
sat up on their surrounding bed mats and reminded him rau- 
cously that on the wedding night a groom should show less in- 
terest in the kimche and more in his lawfully wedded bride. 

A simple-minded farmer was trudging along a country road 
and grumbling to himself because he had no light for the bit of 
tobacco which he had tamped into his long-stemmed bamboo 
pipe. At last his eyes lit up, for he came by a scene of bustling 
confusion where a crowd was attempting to extinguish a fire 
that had broken out in a wayside hut. Shouldering his way 
through the crowd, the old man fought to get up to the blaze 
so he could light his pipe, but the firemen kept pushing him 
back. At last he trudged on down the road, muttering to him- 
self, "These villagers are an unfriendly lot. See all the fire they 
have for themselves, but not a spark to light the pipe of a poor 
stranger passing by!" 

Sometimes the humor of the Koreans is rather sharp. During 
the fall of 1950, when the United Nations armies were advancing 
into the north under a divided command, with General Walker 
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commanding in the West, General Almond in the East, and the 
ROK Army, unattached to either, in the middle, one Korean 
soldier grumbled to his unit's KMAG Advisor, "You Americans 
are a strange lot. You are trying to kill a rabbit by cutting off 
its ears!" 

Perhaps this quality of sharpness explains the common term 
which the American troops applied to Koreans during this war. 
The old "Gook," which had freely been used during the period 
of American Military Occupation, in 1945-48, was outlawed and 
seldom heard. To avoid obvious emphasis upon restrictions 
against the Korean populace, signs over billets and other places 
that were "off limits" to the Koreans read, "No Indigenous Per- 
sonnel." All through the country the U.N. forces adapted the 
term to their own interpretation, and the Koreans through this 
campaign have been known to their Allies as "The Indignants." 

Koreans consider themselves a very practical race, and often 
look askance at the American impatience to drive ahead and get 
things done, regardless of the cost. When some particularly risky 
plan is proposed to them, they may shake their heads and mutter 
somberly, Yoktu sui ki-ki "While striking at the rat, you may 
break the jar." 

This Yankee-like practicality sometimes partakes of the same 
slyness reflected in New England folklore. And it often happens 
that the Korean Yankee suffers from his own presumed clever- 
ness. Two brief stories, both widely-told wherever Korean vil- 
lagers meet, show how well they recognize this fact. 

A man walked into a dentist's office, clutching his swollen jaw, 
and inquired the price for pulling an infected tooth. The den- 
tist told him the charge would be ten thousand Won. 

"Ridiculous!" the man exclaimed. "Surely you can make the 
cost less than that!" 

"Well," the dentist conceded, "if you have two teeth to be 
pulled, I can take them both out for 15,000." 

With a grin of triumph the patient sat down in the chair and 
had two teeth pulled the aching member and also the sound 
tooth next to it. 

Perhaps it was a neighbor of the dentist who had a little home 
carpentry job to do and sent his servant next door to borrow a 
hammer. The servant came back reporting that the old skinflint 
was so careful of his tools that he would not lend one. "Oh, 
well," the Master replied philosophically, "in that case I shall 
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have to use my own" and he pulled his own hammer from a 
drawer! 

In Korea as elsewhere in the world simple-mindedness is some- 
times celebrated as being innately superior to academic learning. 
This view is reflected in the story of a school teacher who asked 
her dumbest pupil, in exasperation at his dullness, "Now, Hong 
Kyu, can you tell the class what a cow hide is used for?" The 
answer came promptly: "Yes, teacher, to cover a cow!" 

Two villagers one day got into an argument as to which was 
the braver. Mr. Kim challenged Mr. Ahn to prove his courage 
by going to a house in which the inhabitants had all died of a 
fever, and place a chestnut in the mouth of each corpse. Mr. Ahn 
accepted the challenge, and proceeded with his appointed task. 
To his surprise, however, he found an eighth body lying beside 
the others, though it had been reported that only seven had died. 
Nevertheless, he slipped a chestnut bettween the teeth of the 
eighth man, only to have the "corpse" rise up and declare: "That 
tasted good! give me another!" It was his friend, Mr. Kim. The 
two men laughed heartily, and each agreed the other had proved 
his courage and there should be no more dispute. 

A contest of another kind was devised by a King of former days 
after his police had rounded up eight men suspected of thievery, 
though only one theft had been committed. The problem was 
to determine which one was guilty. The King called them all be- 
fore him and said: 

"I am going to send you all into a dark dungeon, in the center 
of which there is a large pole. Each of you is to grasp the pole, 
and then come out to be examined. The hands of all the innocent 
men will be clean, but the guilty man's hands will be soiled." 

After a while the men emerged. One after the other they held 
out their hands before the King, and all were dirty, except the 
hands of one man. The King immediately had him clapped into 
jail. He had been afraid to stand the test, and therefore had not 
grasped the pole. 

Three rascals of another sort decided to take up beggary as a 
means of livelihood. In order to have an excuse for begging, they 
decided to pretend they were all stricken dumb. When they had 
approached a wealthy man's home, and the Master appeared at 
the door, the first beggar held out his hands and cried: 

"Oh, good Master, we three speechless men implore your aidl" 

The second beggar gave him a blow and cried, "You fool! 
Have you forgotten that dumb men can't talk?" 
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The third shouldered the others aside and said slyly, "Good 
Master, please observe that these men are imposters. It is only 
I who am truly dumb and cannot say a word!" 

The humor of these people tells much about them, but it can- 
not tell all. Their life has to be turned over and over and looked 
at from many sides before the rounded picture begins to emerge. 

Many changes are occurring in Korean patterns of thought and 
behavior. This is an inevitable result not only of the war but 
also of the presence in the country of hundreds of thousands of 
Americans and other Westerners. The old pattern of Korean 
conservatism is being broken as though it were a vase subjected 
to continuous hard hammering. This fact is apparent in many 
ways. 

The new status of youth is one striking change. The old Con- 
fucian respect for age has received a severe jolt under the war- 
time conditions which demand service in the Army and in labor 
battalions especially from those young enough to stand the strains. 
Even the generals in the Army are largely in their thirties. The 
average age of National Assembly members is forty-eight and spot 
surveys among the 300,000 government employees indicates their 
average age to be forty-five. This is a startling reversal for a na- 
tion that for centuries has counted advanced years as an indis- 
pensable requisite for leadership. Other manifestations of this 
changed attitude are seen in the general tendency of young men 
nowadays to smoke in the presence of their elders, to exchange 
opinions with them, and even to contradict them on occasion. 
Unhappily, other indications of this same spirit lead young men 
to shoulder their way through crowds, pushing oldsters out of 
their paths much as does a New York subway crowd. Pah-dok, a 
very complex game played on a squared board with scores of black 
and white counters, which formerly was strictly reserved for elder- 
ly scholars, is now being studied and played experimentally by 
young men. Korean chess has been fully adopted by youth and 
no longer is even remotely considered a prerogative of age. On 
a more serious plane, the increased competition for jobs (resulting 
from destruction of so much of Korea's productive capacity) has 
been especially hard upon older workers. All in all, in many ways, 
and on every side it is evident that during the past two or three 
years (and especially since the war began) age-old patterns of sub- 
jection of youth to its elders are rapidly disintegrating. 

An indirect result is that romance is assuming a vastly more 
important role in Korean lives than it has ever had before. All 
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through Korea's long history there has been a romantic thread, 
as is well evidenced by the classic novel, The Waiting Wife, and by 
numerous lyric poems on love themes. Nevertheless, the general 
pattern has been one o arranged marriages based on family con- 
venience. Courtship as we in America know it has been practi- 
cally non-existent in Korea. But once again, both the war and 
the presence of so many American and other Western men in the 
country has wrought a significant change. Young men drafted into 
the Army to fight and perhaps to die react in Korea very much 
as they do in other parts of the world. They feel that if the State 
really depends upon their valor for its safety, perhaps they are 
entitled to privileges formerly withheld. Again, if they are to go 
forth to the uncertain fate of the battleground, it might be 
pleasant to have memories and ties that only love can provide. 
Meanwhile, Korean girls have been subjected to the rapid-fire 
and unabashed courtship of foreign soldiers and to all the wise- 
cracking comradeship which our boys carry with them and ex- 
tend indiscriminately wherever in the world they may go. Not 
all the old taboos are smashed, by any means, but increasing num- 
bers of Korean girls expect to have doors opened for them, and 
take it for granted that their male escort will carry the bundles. 
Flattery formerly reserved for the Keisong girls is beginning to be 
demanded by many young maidens as a feminine right. On the 
streets are now seen what never before was heard of in this coun- 
try of genteel manners, namely: young couples walking along 
the streets, hand in hand or, at least, side by side. The old and 
honored role of the "Go-between" or "Marriage Broker" has be- 
come a subject for jest. Arranged marriages have not disappeared, 
but the custom is definitely on the defensive today and is rapidly 
diminishing in extent. 

One respect in which Koreans have not changed under war 
conditions (although an outside observer might well expect that 
they would) is in their continued love of singing and other music. 
The proportion of Koreans who have excellent untrained voices 
is always a surprise to foreign visitors. In this respect, Korea may 
well be called "The Wales of the Orient. 1 ' The old folk songs are 
heard hummed and sung with sweet and sad refrains on every 
side as one walks along the street, drives through the country- 
side, or visits in the homes. Contemporary American songs are 
popular in Korea, both in their own form and in Korean trans- 
lation. The old classical opera is still highly respected, though 
among the young respect has replaced genuine enjoyment of it. 
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Symphonic concerts are few in number because of war conditions 
but when they are held they form the subject of wide conversa- 
tion for many days both before and after their presentation, and 
the hall where they are given is not only crowded full but sur- 
rounded outside by large crowds. 

Another respect in which Koreans reveal much of their innate 
and cultural tendencies is in their very marked love for public 
speaking. Never elsewhere have I found audiences as patient or 
speakers as eager as in Korea. Wherever one goes, meetings are 
held and impassioned orators harangue audiences that, typically, 
stand and remain largely impassive for however long the occa- 
sion may last. But this impassivity is far from indifference. It is 
the traditional form of polite receptivity. To applaud, cheer, or 
laugh at the speaker's sallies would be considered a definite form 
of rudeness. The speakers need no such stimulation and pour 
forth their thoughts with as much energy and enthusiasm as an 
American could at a political rally. The ability to speak fluently 
and vividly seems to be very widespread. Occasionally I have met 
a Korean who protests that public speaking is "not in his line/' 
but most of them readily proceed to disprove with flowing 
words what they have just claimed. Typically Koreans love to 
argue; even more, to explore the ramifications of ideas. More- 
over, their heritage of Chinese culture and their native wit com- 
bine to create a love for imagery and poetic license in descrip- 
tions. Undeniably this results in a lack of exactness and loss of 
precise detail; sometimes it leads uninitiated foreigners to wrong 
conclusions, with subsequent reactions to the effect that "you 
never can trust what these people say." But when experience has 
taught one that such terms as "a million," or "ten thousand" 
really mean, "so many it is hardly worth while counting them," 
the misunderstandings are reduced to a minimum and even the 
foreign listener comes to enjoy the effervescence of the speakers. 

Effervescent might seem a good term with which to describe 
the Korean temperament, for indeed they bubble with gaiety and 
wit, just as on occasion they flash and kindle with anger or dance 
and yell with sheer excitement. However, the endurance with 
which they have stood up under the terrific punishment of this 
war, not only without breaking but seemingly without even crack- 
ing, requires application of such another term as resilient. Many 
observers who have seen war in every quarter of the globe have 
testified feelingly that they never have seen such staying qualities 
as the Korean civilian population has demonstrated. As has been 
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repeatedly emphasized in this book, and as every visitor to Korea 
soon learns, good-natured is another term positively indispensable 
for any rounded description of the Korean temperament. Not 
only do they enjoy jokes, verbal and practical, on one another; 
they even seem to achieve the all but impossible feat of enjoying 
jokes played upon themselves. Their folk tales are impregnated 
with a strong sense of the ludicrous, and their day-by-day lives 
amply illustrate it. Just as they find it hard to take life too se- 
riously, a happy-go-lucky sense of optimism also pervades Korea. 
Even when political, economic and military affairs are all at the 
lowest ebb and when all these communal misfortunes come to 
bear harshly upon every individual through inflation, loss of 
property and the death or injury of family members, the Korean 
spirit refuses to sink into gloom. There is a strain some foreign 
observers condemn as improvidence in this determined belief 
that "everything somehow will turn out all right," Yet faith in 
the eternal Tightness of the basic sub-plan of the universe might 
be a better term than improvidence to describe this character- 
istic. Surely Koreans do not stand idly by and wait for better 
fortune to come along. Whether farmers, fishermen, laborers or 
housewives, they work hard and long, they make every effort to 
keep their tools and implements in the best possible repair, and 
they lay by wood, food and other necessities with careful pro- 
vision for the winter and other lean seasons. Yet in all this there 
is utterly lacking any air of desperation or of insecurity. The Ko- 
rean seems nurtured in the faith that he must work hard, be 
thrifty, expect little yet always be confident that by following 
this program he may be sure in the end to have enough. Un- 
quenchable may not be an inept term to summarize the most es- 
sential Korean qualities. The Japanese could not extinguish their 
nationalism in a generation of occupation; the even more ruth- 
less Communists in north Korea could not in their seven years of 
tenure. Their own Government has found Korean people 
always quick to rise in protest and criticism against whatever 
policies proved unpopular. And even the final indescribable 
weight of the war pressed down into their very villages and homes 
has found them still resisting, still hoping and planning, even 
still laughing and jesting. They are a people of fine steel. No 
tribute can do them the justice they deserve. 
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THE MEANING OF THE KOREAN war will, of course, be clearer 
when it has ended and we see what kind of world order (or dis- 
order) emerges. However, some important aspects of its meaning 
are already clearly apparent, and others have at least become 
the subject of significant debate. The meanings upon which sub- 
stantial agreement appears to have been reached are as follows: 

1. The war has jarred the United States out of our post-war 
complacency and isolationism. 

Right to the very brink of the Communist attack, President 
Truman was vigorously pushing his program of economy in our 
defense program, with the general approval of the American 
public and of Congressional majorities. Those who warned of 
imminent dangers were classified as alarmists. Unexampled pros- 
perity at home was paralleled by gradually improving living con- 
ditions among our Western European Allies. The success of the 
Berlin Airlift seemed to have indicated that the Soviet Union was 
not as belligerent in fact as its propaganda indicated. The Stock- 
holm Peace Pledge was receiving wide-spread support in the 
United States and in England. Certain worries persisted, but to 
the majority it appeared that if happy days were not actually 
here again, at least they seemed to be hovering around the cor- 
ner. This complacency was smashed so completely by the Com- 
munist onslaught that it is doubtful if it will be regenerated so 
long as the Iron Curtain remains erect and Soviet imperialism 
remains as the reigning policy of the Politburo. 

2. The United Nations first gained, then lost, prestige. 

The swift reaction of the United Nations to the Korean attack 
demonstrated an efficiency in defending collective security which 
many critics of the U.N. had believed to be impossible. The 
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initial heightening of the prestige of the United Nations, which 
followed the actions of the Security Council on June 25 and 27, 
1950, has, however, again died away. Observers were not long in 
noting that the quick action was possible only because of the 
boycott of the Security Council by Russia. Later events have also 
demonstrated that the United Nations has not followed its verbal 
decision with effective and general supporting action by the 
fifty-two member nations which voted with us to repel the Com- 
munist invasion. Furthermore, the divisions of policy among the 
U.N. members as the war has progressed have again raised the 
old question of whether any international organization is really 
capable of dealing with aggression by major powers. The net 
result appears to be that the status of the United Nations in 
world opinion and in the policies of its sovereign member 
States remains about where it was before the Korean War com- 
menced. 

3. The Korean War presented the free world with a chal- 
lenge it was not yet ready to meet. 

Communist imperialism, in its several guises, succeeded in the 
period 1945-1950 in bringing under Soviet influence an addi- 
tional six hundred million people, to join the two hundred mil- 
lion population of the U.S.S.R. This steady and threatening ex- 
tension of power was achieved by agreement (as at Yalta), by the 
collapse of governments under pressure (as in Czechoslovakia), 
and by a combination of Communist force and Western inde- 
cision (as in the fall of China). The sending of an armed force 
across a recognized national boundary to attack the Republic of 
Korea marked a new departure of Soviet imperialism. This open 
attack offered the first real opportunity the free world has had 
to meet Communist aggression and hurl it back. But although 
the challenge seemed for a time to have been taken up, the en- 
trance of Red China into the war persuaded the Allies to re- 
turn to the former unsuccessful methods of negotiation and 
compromise. Psychologically and politically the Korean situation 
has come to resemble the approach tried by General George Mar- 
shall in his ill-fated peace mission to China in 1946. 

4. Despite its lack of success, the U.N. intervention in Korea 
prevented a disastrous failure. 

Few doubt that if the Republic of Korea had been abandoned 
to Communist conquest, the Red tide would have swept on over 
Formosa, Indo-China, Thailand, and Burma. And from those suc- 
cesses, its further advancement through all of Southeast Asia, 
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Japan, and India (either by direct attack or by internal subver- 
sion) could hardly have been prevented by anything short of 
World War III. Indeed, speculation is reasonable that World War 
III would have broken out months ago, with Europe and the 
Middle East seized by Soviet arms, had not the United Nations 
sent an army into Korea to hold Soviet aggression in check. Be- 
wildered and uncertain as Allied policy has proved to be, it must 
also be recognized that the time-table of Soviet imperialism has 
been upset. The Politburo has problems arising from the Ko- 
rean War fully as acute as those plaguing Washington, London, 
and Lake Success. 

5. Korea served as an "alarm bell" to impel adoption of a real 
armament and preparedness program in the United States and 
in Western Europe. 

The former emphasis upon "butter before guns" has been 
checked even though it is not yet actually reversed. Politicians 
debate the relative amounts to be spent upon armaments, and 
defense officials debate whether to "freeze" current designs and 
go into full-scale production or whether to continue experimenta- 
tion to produce better weapons before the go-ahead signal is given 
to the airplane and armament plants. But despite these differences 
of opinion, by the second anniversary of the Communist attack 
in Korea: (i) American arms production was seven times its "pre- 
Korean" rate; (2) Pacific Security Pacts had been signed by the 
United States with the Philippines, Japan, Australia and New 
Zealand; (3) the North Atlantic Treaty Organization emerged 
from the talking to the action stajge; and (4) public opinion be- 
came adjusted to the fact that the free world might have to fight 
and sacrifice to defeat Communist imperialism. 

6. The Korean war has served as a valuable training ground 
for American, Chinese Communist, and Republic of Korea forces 
as well as, in lesser degree, for other powers as well. 

Russia and the United States have been enabled to "try out" 
certain weapons, though both have carefully kept their ultra- 
modern weapons concealed. The Republic of Korea has had its 
first opportunity to produce a real army and has notably suc- 
ceeded in doing so. In this sense, Korea is playing a role today 
similar to that played by Spain from July, 1936, to the end of 
1938. Whether the sequel will be the same is not so clearly 
apparent. 

7. During the course of the Korean War the Communist Em- 
pire has been proved to be monolithic and tightly organized. 
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At the same time, the disunity of the democratic alliance has 
become tragically evident. The United States has had to struggle 
as hard to hold its Allies together as it has to fight the enemy. 
Similar disunity has appeared within the United States, with the 
bi-partisan foreign policy so carefully nursed by Senator Vanden- 
burg and others broken asunder. This disunity has been height- 
ened by internal political struggles in the United States, Great 
Britain and France. As has happened before, any outbreak of 
general war would quickly re-unite dissident factions in America 
and in England; whether France would prove a stronger reed 
than in 1940 remains doubtful. 

8. Unless Korea can be prevented from losing the war, the ef- 
fects upon Asia will be dangerously detrimental to the world- 
wide democratic alliance. 

From any point of view, it is going to be extremely difficult to 
prevent the outcome of the war from being completely disastrous 
to Korea. The war devastation never can be repaired from Ko- 
rean resources. The United Nations voted in December, 1950, 
to undertake the responsibility for rehabilitation of all Korea, 
north and south, provided the two sections can be successfully re- 
united. Nevertheless, the various member nations have shown 
little enthusiasm for carrying out this pledge. Canada appro- 
priated a sum of seven million dollars for the purpose. The 
United States thus far has made no specific appropriation for 
long-range rehabilitation, though U. S. Army expenditures for 
Korean relief and for emergency reconstruction already ap- 
proximate four hundred million dollars. Other nations have made 
relatively small contributions for relief none for rehabilitation. 
An American effort to establish a prescribed quota system for 
contributions was voted down in the General Assembly, and a 
"voluntary" system was adopted instead. In the face of the des- 
perate need, it must be recognized that the member nations in 
the United Nations have shown little enthusiasm for carrying 
any large share of the burden for either fighting the war or re- 
pairing the damage. The longer the war is prolonged, the greater 
the damage becomes and the more desperate becomes the neces- 
sity for prompt and effective rebuilding. On the other hand, the 
longer the war persists in its present indeterminate state, the more 
reluctant the members of the United Nations become to assume 
responsibilities for it. Meanwhile, political developments inside 
Korea (inevitably reflecting the growing disintegration of the 
economic and social conditions) provide "reasons" for still further 
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withdrawal of the U.N. members from active participation in the 
redemption of the situation. 

If the need and the difficulties are increasing, the effects of 
failure to resurrect the fallen Korean State also become more 
dangerous. Asians have shown increasing tendencies to regard the 
war in Korea as a massive struggle for supremacy between two 
centers of white (or Western) power, in which the welfare of 
Asian peoples is subordinated. Korea in Asian eyes appears as a 
pawn in the global conflict between Russia and the United States. 
For this reason neutralism has grown in India and Indonesia, and 
disillusionment has become evident in the Philippines and in 
other areas of Southeastern Asia. If the war is settled in a manner 
that leaves Korea divided, still subject to Communist pressures, 
and ruined economically, the free world will be hard put to it to 
find other Asian countries which will make the same decision the 
Republic of Korea made to stand valiantly against Communist 
invasion. Democracy cannot justify itself in Asian eyes unless Ko- 
rea is brought out of the holocaust with its life sustained and its 
future reasonably assured. 

Aside from the eight conclusions which appear to be widely 
accepted, several vital questions concerning the meaning of the 
war in Korea remain in sharp controversy. These include problems 
of the past, present, and future. Upon the rocks of these disputes, 
the bipartisan foreign policy agreement in the Senate has run 
aground, the close Anglo-American Alliance has been endangered, 
the future course of the United Nations has been affected, and 
adoption of a new American Asian policy has been delayed. Dis- 
putes having effects of such magnitude demand careful consid- 
eration. 

First issue: Should the "MacArthur plan" for winning the war 
have been followed? 

Second issue: Should Red China be recognized? 

Third issue: Is the United Nations the proper agency through 
which to seek solutions of major international crises? 

Fourth issue: What kind of preparedness program should be 
adopted? 

FIRST ISSUE 

In April, 1951, General Douglas MacArthur issued a radio 
broadcast to die Communist Chinese Command calling for an 
agreement to settle the war on the basis of an immediate battle- 
field truce, combined with a threat to extend operations by air 
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attacks on Chinese centers and by a sea blockade of the Chinese 
coast, if the offer were rejected. Before the enemy had time to 
react, General MacArthur was dismissed summarily from his 
post, and Washington hastened to explain to its alarmed Allies 
that no policy of "extending the war" was approved. 

The chief arguments against the MacArthur plan have been 
that: (i) it risked involvement of Russia, which would result 
in launching World War III; (2) it was opposed by most of the 
Allied nations, thus threatening to leave the United States 
stripped of Allies; and (3) it might lead to an extensive and grad- 
ually expanding war with China, which might require the com- 
mitment of an American land army in China and might tie up 
our major military forces indefinitely, thus leaving the rest of 
the world undefended by our power against a probable attack 
from the Soviet Union. 

Proponents of the MacArthur plan have pointed out that fail- 
ure to adopt it has led to a stalemate which is tying up large ele- 
ments of American power indefinitely. They also point out thaf 
the Red Chinese armies were defeated in the field at the time 
the proposal was advanced, but that a year of respite has led to the 
building up of a Red Chinese Army that surpasses the United 
Nations forces in Korea on the ground, in the air, and in artil- 
lery support. They argue further that there is little ground for 
believing that Soviet Russia would have made any essential 
changes in its foreign policy. It probably would not have entered 
the war, and even if it had done so, this would merely mean the 
forced acceleration of a program already decided upon. 

In general terms, those who oppose the MacArthur strategy 
declare that the United Nations already has won a resounding 
victory in Korea first, by going in to meet the Communist force 
with a united force of the free world; second, by beating the 
attack back to its starting point; and third, by manifesting a 
readiness to continue the fight if a truce is rejected. On the 
other hand, the advocates of the MacArthur plan argue that the 
United Nations commenced by meeting force with force when a 
small aggressor took the field but hastily changed to a policy 
of conciliation and compromise as soon as a large aggressor en- 
tered the war. They assert that this pattern is similar to that fol- 
lowed by the League of Nations in refraining from driving Japan 
out of Manchuria in 1931, Italy out of Ethiopia, and Germany 
out of the Ruhr. They characterize the Panmunjom truce talks as a 
second Munich, and prophesy that the weakness now being dem- 
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onstrated will encourage, rather than discourage, Communist 
plans for further aggression. 

SECOND ISSUE 

Great Britain hastened to recognize Red China shortly after 
Chiang Kai-shek's withdrawal to Formosa and has continued to 
urge that similar recognition be extended by the United States. 
English spokesmen have indicated their support for seating Red 
China in the United Nations and their uneasiness over the 
American unilateral announcement and maintenance of the pro- 
tective patrol of Formosa by the Seventh Fleet. During the period 
of peace negotiations conducted within the framework of the 
United Nations, in the winter of 1950-51, Truman and Acheson 
hinted strongly that the United States would not oppose the seat- 
ing of Red China in the United Nations. However, Congres- 
sional and public opinion reacted so strongly against this policy 
that it was promptly and discreetly dropped. 

In England, India, and other like-minded nations, the view has 
been openly expressed that the United States has encouraged the 
belligerence of the Chinese Communists by refusing to recognize 
their entrenched regime, by protecting the Chinese Nationalist 
position on Formosa, by advancing to the Yalu River in the fall 
of 1951, and by refusing to accept the Chinese Red terms for a 
truce in Korea. On the other hand, even the English statesmen 
have reluctantly agreed that the seating of Red China in the 
United Nations while the war continues would be to reward 
aggression. American supporters of the Chinese Nationalists have 
argued that Mao Tze-tung's hold on China was initially very 
weak, and that it could have been broken long ago had we bombed 
Red Chinese bases and assisted Chiang Kai-shek to organize guer- 
rilla raids on the Chinese coast. They also contend that so long 
as the Communists control China, the peace of all Asia is en- 
dangered. Consequently, in this view, there should be no move 
toward recognition of Red China; on the contrary, every pressure 
that proves practical should be utilized toward the breaking up 
of the Communist regime. The withdrawal of English business 
and commerce from China in June, 1952, encouraged the friends 
of Nationalist China in their belief that the Red Chinese would 
make themselves so obnoxious as to forfeit all outside support. 
However, this development appears merely to have strengthened 
the conviction held by the English and some others that the 
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American method of dealing with Red China is producing pro- 
gressively worse results and must be changed. 

THIRD ISSUE 

As the American public contemplates the fact that the action 
in Korea is receiving only a modicum of support from other U.N. 
members, the opinion has grown that subjection of American 
sovereignty to control by the United Nations is highly danger- 
ous. A concerted drive against such "internationalist" entangle- 
ments began to take open organized form in the spring of 1952.* 
When a force of 500 American planes bombed the Communist 
power plants in north Korea in June of 1952, the English House 
of Commons reacted strongly with a demand for curbing Amer- 
ican direction of the conflict. Long before this, many Americans 
were becoming convinced that an organization as unwieldly as 
the United Nations could not properly conduct a war. This whole 
question resolves into the issue of whether or not, in such a period 
of crisis as this is proving to be, American foreign policy ought 
to be bound to operate through the agency of the U.N, 

In the developing debate on this issue, the proponents of the 
U.N, stress the absolute dependence of the United States upon 
support by our Allies. It is pointed out that in the event of a 
war with Russia, our air power could not be brought to bear ef- 
fectively unless we have the use of English, European, and Mid- 
dle East air bases. A dark picture is drawn of the possibility that 
we might have to face the strongest military power we have ever 
encountered virtually alone. Besides, it is argued, as long as the 
United Nations continues to provide an international forum, the 
danger of a world war is minimized. If this body should be either 
abandoned or further weakened, the world would be confronted 
with a naked power struggle, with no mediatory body to prevent 
world war. In view of these consequences, the plea is advanced 
that American policy toward Korea as toward other trouble-areas 
must be developed through the United Nations even when it is 
patently evident that that body is not an efficient organ for wag- 
ing the war or for resolving all disputes in a manner satisfactory 
to us. 

Critics of United Nations management of the war in Korea 
have argued that prompt and decisive action is impossible when 

* cf. United Nations World, July, 1952: "The great hope that U.N. would 
prove to be an effective instrument for peace was blown up in the battle 
smoke over Korea." 
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it must be subject to debating society regulation; that neutralism 
within the U.N. weakens policies so much as to make them inef- 
fective; that the United States pays the bills and furnishes the 
manpower, but is shackled by the dissent of nations that offer 
little except criticism; and that "idealists" are willing to sacrifice 
American security in their will-o'-the-wisp pursuit of an imprac- 
tical dream of world government. 

FOURTH ISSUE 

Both in the United States and in Western Europe "guns ver- 
sus butter" has been a real issue. The NATO nations have had 
a long struggle to recoup serious losses to their standards of liv- 
ing resulting from World War II. They also have had to wrestle 
with the fear that a Russian attack could not be sustained by 
any amount of armament they could assemble in the near future. 
Both factors have led to demands that available funds be spent 
for the civilian economy, rather than for arms. European peoples 
generally have felt that war is not imminent and that American, 
rather than Soviet, policy is the chief influence threatening war 
in the near future. Despite all these considerations, substantial 
progress has been achieved toward unification and development 
of a Western European- American military alliance. 

In the United States Administration policy has wavered but 
in general has clung to the view that war is not imminent and 
that, therefore, our military effort must be geared to long-range 
rather than to immediate contingencies. Even the harshest critics 
of this Administration view have been unwilling to advocate 
still higher taxes or considerable increases in the numbers of 
men in our armed services. As has often been observed, we are 
arming too rapidly if war is only a remote possibility and too 
slowly if war is to break out within the next year or two. Only 
the event can demonstrate for a certainty which policy is the 
wiser. 

Amid all the conflicting theories concerning the best way to 
deal with the power conflict which exists between the Soviet 
Union and its Communist Empire on the one side, and the loose 
alliance of free peoples led by the United States on the other, 
my own opinion has evolved toward the development of a 

PACKAGE DEAL FOR PEACE 

This package deal consists of five closely inter-locking pro- 
visions, none of which can stand alone. Taken all together, I be- 
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lieve they may yet succeed in preserving the peace or (if the 
Soviet Union is determined upon continuing aggression) in pre- 
paring us to win the inevitable war. 

The basic element in the package is a decisive defeat of the 
Communist aggression in Korea. The Chinese Communists should 
be required to withdraw into their own territory. If they will 
do so peacefully, we should assure them against any violation of 
their border and should promise them their fair share of the 
electric power from the Yalu hydro-electric installations. If they 
accept this proposal, they should be rewarded with an opportunity 
to prove their intention of being friendly and cooperative mem- 
bers of the world community. Provided they withdraw their 
pressures upon Southeastern Asia and demonstrate no further 
aggressive tendencies, they will, inevitably, win recognition and 
a seat in the United Nations. On the other hand, if they refuse 
to withdraw from the territory they are now occupying in de- 
fiance of the free will of the Koreans and the resolutions of the 
United Nations, all available force should be exercised to secure 
their withdrawal. This necessarily would include a bombardment 
of their supply and transportation centers and a blockade of the 
Chinese coast. It might also mean fighting Russia but only in 
the event that the Kremlin is determined upon world war rather 
than relinquish its program of conquest. If that is true, war is, 
under any circumstances, unavoidable. 

This ultimatum to the Communist invaders, however should 
by all means be accompanied by four other positive steps. 

First, our leadership should proclaim in strongest terms the 
friendship of the American people for all other peoples every- 
where in the world. We are not enemies of the Russian popula- 
tion which has to be kept behind an Iron Curtain, deluded by 
lying propaganda, and intimidated with police terrorism and the 
world's most extensive slave labor system. We are not enemies 
of the Chinese people who are traditionally our best friends in 
the Orient and who struggled manfully to save themselves from 
Communist conquest until after our own policies helped tip the 
scales against them in 1946-49. And surely we are not enemies 
of the peoples of Poland, Czechoslovakia and the coterie of help- 
less states along the Baltic Sea and in Southeastern Europe. By 
proclaiming our friendship for them, we can proceed to further 
positive steps to encourage their own internal struggle for free- 
dom from Soviet control. How far we should go to assist guerrilla 
activities and underground resistance behind the Iron Curtain 
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depends upon how the Communist Empire may react to our 
"package deal." O course if general war should develop, we 
should do all we can to arouse active resistance among the mil- 
lions of anti-Communist victims held unwillingly within the area 
of Soviet conquest. 

Second, we should make democracy advantageous to the "under- 
developed nations" whose support we need. Telling the peoples 
of Asia to be democratic is not enough. True, they can see for 
themselves the disastrous results of accepting Communist rule. 
Resisting Communism, however, is extremely hazardous in the 
areas on the periphery of Communist power. Fully a quarter of a 
million south Korean civilians were murdered out of hand by the 
Communist invaders, largely because they were identified as vig- 
orous anti-Communists (or because some member of their family 
was so labelled). The price of resistance is high, and if Commu- 
nist conquest appears to be a real possibility the temptation is 
strong to seek safety through tacit or real adherence to the local 
Communist underground. This very acquiescence, of course, 
speeds the disintegration of the anti-Communist governments and 
leads to further "Cold war" extension of the Communist Empire. 
Since we cannot match Communist terrorism with similar threats, 
we must seek to overmatch it with benefits. Point IV should be 
advanced from the talking stage to the action stage. Endangered 
peoples should be given tangible evidence that it pays to be on 
our side the kind of evidence that is comprised in the building 
of flood-control and hydro-electric dams, in draining malarial 
swamps, and in helping to lay a foundation for industrialization. 
Such a program costs money, and once again the American tax- 
payers will have to foot the bill. But we must realize that it would 
have cost far less in money (to say nothing of human lives) to 
have prevented the Communist conquest of China than it is 
costing us to deal with the results of that conquest. The same 
will be true of other endangered areas. So long as Russia con- 
tinues to make a determined effort to ensnare free peoples, we 
must make an even more effective effort (though of a different 
kind) to help them maintain their freedom. This is not global 
humanitarianism but sheer self-defense. 

Third, we should "get tough" with our Allies and also with 
ourselves. Billions of American money appropriated for Western 
Europe should result in commensurate military power to aid us 
in holding off the threat or reality of a Soviet attack. European 
governments are under pressure from their own peoples to give 
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priority to raising their standards of living. Political factions are 
prone to criticize the governments for "subservience" to Amer- 
ican policies. These difficulties must be recognized; and we also 
may recognize that after more than a decade of stringencies our 
European friends are entitled to achieve better living standards. 
Nevertheless, in a world of critical danger, we have not only the 
right but the duty of insisting that American money shall only 
be granted to nations that will realistically and effectively stand 
with us in what looms as a struggle for the existence of democ- 
racy and freedom all over the world. 

While we are adopting this policy of realism toward our Al- 
lies, we should likewise cease pampering ourselves. Our own 
armaments program lags far behind the goals of minimum safety 
which our military experts set for us following the Communist 
attack on Korea. We all realize that, in effect, we are sitting upon 
a keg of dynamite, with Russia holding the fuse. No one can 
tell when or even whether the fuse will be lighted. But with the 
danger manifest, it seems the worse kind of folly to insist upon 
continuance of the highest standard of living ever achieved by 
any people anywhere in all human history when this must be 
achieved at the expense of security. Our national leaders con- 
tinue to insist that the only way to avert World War III is by 
becoming so strong Russia will not dare to instigate war. Yet 
they also continue to postpone further and further the date by 
which we shall achieve the safeguarding parity of arms. 

Fourth, the policy of containment has proved too negative and 
sterile to serve as a basic foreign policy for what is, beyond ques- 
tion, potentially the strongest nation in the world. National 
strength consists inevitably of three strands. The first is indus- 
trial power, actual and potential, and in this the United States 
far and away surpasses any other nation. The second is military 
power, actual and potential. In this the United States presently 
lags behind the Soviet Union in critical respects, but is catching 
up and is capable of achieving primacy. The third is moral 
power which might be defined as knowing what our national 
goals are, believing in them whole-heartedly, and being willing 
to undertake any sacrifice, personal or national, to achieve them. 
Of these three types of power, the last is all-important, for with- 
out it the first two will not be utilized fully or in time. Yet, even 
though the moral leadership of the United States has, histori- 
cally, been unquestioned, it is precisely in this that today we are 
weak. The Communist Empire knows what it wants and is de- 
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termined to get it. In the democracies the peoples are character- 
ized by uncertainty, timidity, and division. We can only 
strengthen ourselves to meet the life-and-death challenge of So- 
viet imperialism as we re-assert what Americanism is and de- 
termine if necessary to fight for its survival. Wilson rallied the 
peoples of the world behind his fourteen points, and particularly 
his assurance of "the right of self-determination of peoples." 
Roosevelt achieved similar global leadership with his statement 
of the "Four Freedoms" for all peoples, everywhere. What we 
have notably lacked, and what we must now regain, is this same 
primacy of moral determination. 

In assessing the "package deal" for peace, it should be repeated 
that its several parts cannot stand alone. Spending money abroad 
is not enough. We spent over four hundred million dollars in 
post-war Korea, but that did not hold off the Communist at- 
tack. We have spent some forty billions in Europe but this 
in itself has not won staunch Allies for us. The spending of 
money is essential, but must be accompanied by the capability 
and willingness to use force, and by a substantial and unmis- 
takable evidence of genuine friendliness, based on mutual re- 
spect, for all peoples, everywhere, who desire as we do to live in 
security, with justice and freedom for all. 

The war in Korea may eventually have no more meaning than 
did the war in Spain. It may prove to be merely a stumbling and 
inept prelude to an atomic shambles. On the other hand, if de- 
cision is substituted (even this late) for indecision if the pack- 
age deal for peace is adopted the Korean war may prove to be 
the "preventive war" that diverts Russia from its course of uni- 
lateral imperialism. There is still time to bring to fruition the 
prophecy which I included in "The Periscope on Asia" for Sep- 
tember 2, 1949: "Korea will stand in the annals of the twentieth 
century as the place in which Communism was finally halted 
and turned back in Asia." And if that is accomplished, it will 
also turn out to be true that the defeat of Communism in Asia 
will mean its defeat as a world power in Europe as well. 
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